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Rev. Thomas Reidy, O.S.F.S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. A. C. Carosella, O.P., Jackson, Miss. 
Brother E. Anthony, -F.S.C., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Brother Bartholomew, C.F.X., Baltimore, Md. 
Brother Joseph Abel, F.M.S., A.M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Brother Ignatius Francis, F.S.C., A.M., Vincennes, Ind. 
Brother Leroy, C.F.X., New York, N. ¥. 
Brother Paul A. Sibbing, S.M., A.M., Dayton, Ohio 
Brother Gerald, S.C., Bay Saint Louis, Miss. 
Brother Henry C. Ringkamp, S.M., A.M., San Antonio, Tex. 
Brother John Baptist Titzer, C.S.C., Notre — Ind. 
Brother Theodore Hoeffken, 3.M., Kirkwood, 
Sister Mary Elaine, S.S.N. D., A. M., New Grieand, La. 
Sister Mary Hyacinth, O.S.F., A.M., Aurora, Ill. 
Sister M. Alexandra, S.C.N.J.. Convent Station, N. J. 
Sister M. Hildegardis, C.S.C., Ogden, Utah 
Sister Mary Xavier, O.P., Chicago, III. 
Sister M. Francetta, B.V.M., Kansas City, Mo. 


Regional Unit Members: 


Rev. John P. Cotter, C.M., Brooklyn, N. Y. “ 
Brother Daniel, F.S.C., Philadelphia, Pa. } Middle Atlantic 
Rev. John A. Elliott, Memphis, Tenn. } South 

Rev. Michael F. Kennelly, S.J., Shreveport, La. jouthern 

Rev. Eugene F. Mangold, S.J., Chicago, Ill. Tae 

Rev. Alfred J. Junk, Hammond, Ind. j Midwest 
Brother Leo Rausch, S.M., San Francisco, Calif. ? " P 
Brother Alfred, F.S.C., Berkeley, Calif. j California 
Sister M. Consolata, O.S.F., Honolulu } Hawaii 
Brother James Wipfield, S.M., Honolulu 

Rev. Gordon E. Toner, S.J., Spokane, Wash. Nasthweat 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT 

President: Rev. James N. Brown, Ph.D., San Francisco, Calif. 
Vice President: Very Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Quigley, Ph.D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary: Rev. David Fullmer, Ph.D., Chicago, IIl. 
General Executive Board: 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. C. E. Elwell, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. W. A. Crowley, Winooski, Vt. 
Department Executive Committee: 

Ex-Officio Members: 
The President, Vice President, and Secretary. 


General Members: 
Rev. Arthur M. Leary, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Rev. Cornelius Leo Maloney, Atlanta, Ga. 
Rev. James E. Hoflich, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. R. C. Ulrich, Omaha, Neb. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 

President: Rev. Leo J. McCormick, Ph.D., Baltimore, Md. 
Vice Presidents: 

Very Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rev. James E. Hoflich, St. Louis, Mo. 

Rev. Robert J. Maher, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Sister Mary Edna, O.S.F., Joliet, Ill. 

Sister Mary Carolette, S.N.D., Toledo, Ohio 


Secretary: Rev. Laurence O’Connell, Belleville, Ill. 
General Executive Board: 


Very Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rev. R. J. Maher, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Department Executive Committee: 
Rev. Edward A. Leyden, Denver, Colo. 
Rev. Roger J. Connole, St. Paul, Minn. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. W. A. Crowley, Winooski, Vt. 
Rev. John Paul Haverty, New York, N. Y. 
Rev. Jerome V. MacEachin, East Lansing, Mich. 
Rev. David Fullmer, Chicago, Til. 
Very Rev. Msgr. Gavan P. Monaghan, Chickasha, Okla. 
Rev. Patrick J. Roche, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Brother Bernard Peter, F.S.C., New York, N. Y. 
Sister Mary Adelbert, S.N.D., Toledo, Ohio 
Sister M. Sanctoslaus, Fel., Chicago, IIl. 
Sister Frances Joseph, S.P., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Sister M. Lorraine, O.S.F., Joliet, Ill. 
Sister M. Helen Therese, Webster Groves, Mo. 
Sister M. Agnes, O.S.F., Sylvania, Ohio 
Sister M. Rose Anita, I.H.M., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CATHOLIC DEAF EDUCATION SECTION 
Chairman: Rev. Paul F. Klenke, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Vice Chairman: Sister Rose Antonia, C.S.J., University City, Mo. 


Secretary: Sister Mariana, C.S.J., University City, Mo. 


CATHOLIC BLIND EDUCATION SECTION 
Chairman: Rev. Thomas J. Carroll, Boston, Mass. 
Secretary: Sister Dolorosa, C.S.J., Jersey City, N. J. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The 1953 convention of the National Catholic Educational Association was 
a very special event. This was the fiftieth annual meeting of the Association 
and marked the opening of the Association’s golden jubilee year. The. theme 
for the convention, “Fifty Years of Educational Progress—The National 
Catholic Educational Association,” made it possible for many distinguished 
speakers to survey and highlight the accomplishments of the Association, as a 
whole and through its various departments, during the last fifty years and 
to look ahead at the great work that still lies before the organization. 


Since the NCEA was founded in St. Louis in 1904, it has held three meetings 
in Atlantic City—in 1914, 1944, and 1953. This wonderful convention. city 
was an ideal setting for the jubilee meeting, able to provide, as it did, ample 
accommodations for the more than ten thousand delegates who travelled to 
Atlantic City for this historic occasion and sufficient space for the meetings 
and exhibits. The gracious welcome accorded the delegates by His Excellency, 
the Most Rev. Bartholomew J. Eustace, Bishop of Camden and host to the 
convention, and the efficiency and friendliness of the local convention and 
hotel authorities made the delegates feel very much at home in Atlantic City 
and insured an orderly and smooth-running convention. 


The Association was honored and fortunate indeed to have His Excellency, 
the Most Rev. Amleto G. Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United States, 
present in Atlantic City for the fiftieth annual meeting as celebrant of the 
opening Pontifical Mass ana as one of the keynote speakers for the opening 
general meeting. The NCEA is deeply grateful to His Excellency, Arch- 
bishop Cicognani, for his inspiring remarks and his encouraging support. 


The Association was fortunate also to have as the other keynote speakers 
for the opening general session such distinguished persons as His Excellency, 
the Most Rev. Matthew F. Brady, Bishop of Manchester and Episcopal Chair- 
man, Department of Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference, and 
Dr. Arthur S. Adams, President, American Council on Education. The Asso- 
ciation has been closely associated with both organizations over the years and 
was happy to have Bishop Brady and Dr. Adams present for its fiftieth 
convention. 


The sermon at the opening Mass was delivered by His Excellency, the 
Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, Archbishop of St. Louis and President General 
of the Association. The following excerpts from Archbishop Ritter’s sermon 
illustrate the manner in which this convention looked back on the achieve- 
ments of the past and forward to the tasks of the future: 


“It is our privilege, at this convention in celebrating the golden jubilee of 
the National Catholic Educational Association, to recall that these years of 
high endeavor and patient labor have been a part, even though small indeed, 
in the light of the history of twenty centuries of the glorious mission of the 
Church, in the carrying on of Christ’s command to teach all nations. With 
gratitude we recall on this day the humble achievements of these years as 
a modest contribution to the long and glorious history of the Church in the 
field of education... 


“Yet despite the magnitude of our undertaking, only slightly more than half 
of our Catholic children can be found in Catholic schools. There is work yet 
to be done... 
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“A challenge is ours today and every day, for if Catholic education is 
indeed to be truly Catholic and thoroughly in harmony with the teaching and 
spirit of the Church, it has a great mission ahead, not only for the individual, 
but for the social life of our country. The country, indeed the world, needs 
badly that which genuine religious education alone can give, namely, a 
restoration and deepening of the things of the spirit, of the supernatural, of 
God and of Christ.” 


The Association is deeply indebted to Archbishop Ritter for the great con- 
tribution that he made to the success of the golden jubilee convention. 


This year for the first time a formal opening of the exhibits was scheduled 
on the opening day of the convention. The commercial exhibit this year was 
the largest in the history of the Association. 


Another special feature of the convention was a fully equipped television 
studio which provided a daily series of educational telecasts showing the 
latest equipment and the latest techniques used in actual classroom broadcast 
situations. 


The Major Seminary, Minor Seminary, College and University, Secondary 
School, School Superintendents’, and Elementary School Departments held 
regular plenary and sectional meetings. The Catholic Blind Education Sec- 
tion held regular meetings during the day and special evening sessions of 
interest to workers in guilds and other agencies for the adult blind. There 
were special panels on the Christian College, Educational Television, and 
Vocations, luncheon meetings of Kappa Gamma Pi and Delta Epsilon Sigma, 
and a reception for alumni and friends of Catholic University. 


The Atlantic City convention was a memorable one and provided a most 
auspicious beginning for the celebration of the golden jubilee of the Associa- 
tion. The celebration will be concluded at the fifty-first annual meeting in 
Chicago in 1954 for which plans have already been initiated. 


The NCEA is most appreciative of the hospitality afforded it by the 
Diocese of Camden. The Executive Board wishes to extend sincerest thanks 
to Bishop Eustace, host to the convention, to Father Charles P. McGarry, 
general chairman of the local convention committee, to all the members of the 
local committee, and to all the friends of the Association who helped to make 
the 1953 meeting such an excellent one. 
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MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Hotel Commodore 
New York, New York 
June 19, 1952 


The meeting of the Executive Board was opened with prayer at 10:45 A.M. 
by Father John Clifford, S.J., who presided in the absence of the President 
General, the Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter. Archbishop Ritter sent his greetings 
to the Board and regretted that he could not be present. 


Members of the Board present were: Rev. Paul E. Campbell, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Very Rev. John J. Clifford, S.J., Mundelein, Ill.; Rev. William F. Cunningham, 
C.S.C., Notre Dame, Ind.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. C. E. Elwell, Cleveland, Ohio; Rev. 
Daniel M. Galliher, O.P., Providence, R. I.; Brother Alexis Klee, S.C., Spring- 
hill, Ala.; Rev. Leo J. McCormick, Baltimore, Md.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Richard B. 
McHugh, Long Island City, N. Y.; Brother William Mang, C.S.C., New York, 
N. Y.; Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Very Rev. George M. 
Murphy, S.J., Haverhill, Mass.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Richard J. Quinlan, Winthrop, 
Mass.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Cornelius T. H. Sherlock, Boston, Mass.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt, Washington, D. C. Mr. James E. Cummings was 
also present and the Rev. Edward B. Rooney, S.J., joined the group for 
luncheon and for a discussion of inter-American problems. 


The minutes of the previous meeting were read with comment by the Secre- 
tary General and were adopted without change. 


The Secretary General reported a steady increase in membership and plans 
for continuing the various membership drives within departments. He also 
reported the addition to the staff of a staff associate and several part-time 
secretaries, made possible by grants from the Geo. A. Pflaum Company. The 
Board accepted the report of the Secretary General and went on record as 
thanking Mr. George Pflaum for his contributions to carry on the work of 
the National Catholic Educational Association. The Board also voted to 
send a formal note of appreciation from the Board thanking Archbishop 
Francis P. Keough for his services as President General during 1951-52. 


The Treasurer General presented an interim financial report which was 
accepted by the Board. 


The Board voted in favor of a bonus of $500 to Mr. James E. Cummings 
for his work as exhibit manager for the Kansas City convention. The Board 
voted in favor of increasing. the salary of the Secretary General by $500 a 
year and of adding $500 a year to his expense account with the provision that 
the expense account be increased further at a later date if necessary. 


The Board approved the professional audit of the Association’s books for 
1951 and the printed financial report for 1951. 


The report of the Planning Committee for the Atlantic City convention, 
which had met at. the Hotel Commodore on June 18, was presented. The 
committee recommended a theme for the convention and suggested one that 
would commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the Association and thus open 
the celebration of the golden jubilee year with the fiftieth annual convention— 
the precise wording of the theme to be worked out by the Secretary General 
in consultation with competent persons in the public relations field. The com- 
mittee suggested that the keynote addresses at the opening general sessio 
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and addresses in the various departments might stress the history of the 
Association and the great figures who have contributed to the development 
of the Association as a whole and in the individual departments, and that 
appropriate keynote speakers be chosen from a suggested list of names. It 
was also reported that facilities in Atlantic City, both in the auditorium and 
in the hotels, will be quite adequate for the needs of the convention. After 
some discussion and revision of the list of suggested speakers for the 1953 
convention the Board accepted the report of the Planning Committee. .The 
Board recommended inclusion of the full name of the Association in the word- 
ing of the theme. 


The Board voted to accept the invitation of his Eminence Cardinal Stritch 
to hold the 1954 convention in Chicago and voted in favor of holding the 
1955 meeting in New York if an invitation is received from His Eminence 
Cardinal Spellman. The Secretary General was empowered to continue in- 
vestigation of a site for the 1956 convention. There was some discussion as 
to the need of holding a large convention every year. The consensus of 
opinion seemed to be that the annual meeting is necessary to hold the Asso- 
ciation together. 


The question of joining the Inter-American Confederation of Catholic Edu- 
cation was discussed once more at length. Consensus of opinion seemed to be 
that the NCEA has little to gain from such membership but could contribute 
a lot to the organization and to the cause of solidarity among Catholics in 
North and South America by joining. However, the costs involved remain 
a large obstacle to taking out membership. The Board passed the follow- 
ing resolution: In view of the straitened finances of the NCEA, the Board 
does not feel that it is justified at present to join this organization. However, 
if in the opinions of the President General, acting Vice President -General, 
Treasurer General, and Secretary General funds are forthcoming in sufficient 
amounts to prorate the cost over the next three years, the Board favors 
active participation and membership in the CIEC. 


The Secretary General submitted a proposal for carrying out the Latin- 
American project previously discussed by the Board whereby the objectives 
could be accomplished within the budget available from the contributions 
of colleges and boarding schools. Through the kind cooperation of Bishop 
James P. Davis of San Juan, Puerto Rico, Eloy Santiago will be able to 
handle the translation of the NCWC directory into Spanish, working in 
Bishop Davis’ office in Puerto Rico, but under the control of the NCEA, and 
to distribute copies to every bishop and nuncio in Latin America when it is 
published. The Board accepted this proposal. 


The Secretary General read a letter of invitation to the Association to join 
with other Catholic organizations, particularly in the academic field, to estab- 
lish a National Council of Catholic Societies to facilitate cooperation and 
mutual assistance among the various organizations. The Board voted to 
accept the invitation and appointed the Secretary General as its repre- 
sentative to the Council. 


The Secretary General reported on the current status of educational tele- 
vision and said that he would send a letter to the colleges bringing them up 
to date on the situation. 


The Secretary General reported that the national conference proposed by 
the Problems and Plans Committee would not take place under the auspices 
of the Department of School Superintendents but that the regular fall meet- 
ing of the Superintendents would devote its attention to teacher education. A 
strong plea was made for a joint meeting of the Section on Teacher Education 
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of the College and University Department and the Department of School 
Superintendents during the annual convention. 
The meeting adjourned at 3:15 P.M. 
FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 
Secretary 


Hotel Mayflower 
Washington, D. C. 
February 12, 1953 


The meeting of the Executive Board was opened with prayer at 10:15 A.M. 
by Father John Clifford, S.J., who presided in the absence of the President 
General, the Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter. The Secretary General extended 
to the Board members Archbishop Ritter’s greetings and regrets that he 
could not be present. 

Members of the Board present were: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul E. Campbell, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Very Rev. John J. Clifford, S.J., Mundelein, Ill.; Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Joseph G. Cox, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. William A. Crowley, 
Winooski, Vt.; Rev. William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., Notre Dame, Ind.; Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. C. E. Elwell, Cleveland, Ohio; Brother Emilian James, F.S.C., 
Elkins Park, Pa.; Rev. Daniel M. Galliher, O.P., Providence, R. I.; Very Rev. 
George A. Gleason, S.S., Catonsville, Md.; Very Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Very Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Buffalo, N .Y.; Very 
Rev. James A. Laubacher, S.S., Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Thomas A. Lawless, 
O.S.F.S., Wilmington, Del.; Very Rev. Msgr. Charles H. Lynch, Warwick 
Neck, R. I.; Rev. Leo J. McCormick, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. R. J. Maher, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; Brother William Mang, C.S.C., New York, N. Y.; Rev. Cyril F. 
Meyer, C.M., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Very Rev. George M. Murphy, S.J., Haverhill, 
Mass.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. O’Connell, Little Rock, Ark.; Very Rev. 
Daniel C. O’Meara, S.M., New Orleans, La.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Richard J. Quin- 
lan, Winthrop, Mass.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Washington, 
D. C. Mr. James E. Cummings and Mr. J. Walter Kennedy were also present. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were adopted without change. 

The Secretary General reported that the membership of the Association 
is increasing steadily and that a more detailed report would be presented at 
the next meeting. 

The Treasurer General presented his financial report for 1952. A com- 
mittee consisting of Monsignor Campbell, Father Meyer, and Monsignor 
Goebel audited the report and found the accounts in excellent order. 

Monsignor Quinlan presented the report of the exploratory committee on 
candidates for the office of President General. The Board voted to accept 
the report and asked the Secretary General to implement it. 

The Board discussed plans for the fiftieth annual convention to be held 
in Atlantic City in April, 1953, with emphasis on publicity and on means of 
promoting a large attendance at the jubilee meeting. Remote plans for holding 
the convention in Chicago in 1954, in New York in 1955, and possibly in 
Detroit in 1956 were also discussed. 

The Secretary General reported that CARE had widened its field of activ- 
ity to include intellectual relief, that War Relief Services—NCWC had with- 
drawn from CARE since it had widened its field into areas that War Relief 
Services does not work in, and that CARE would now like to have the NCEA 
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represented on its board. The Board asked the Secretary General to consult 
the officials of War Relief Services and to take appropriate action thereafter. 


After discussing the Latin-American student project at some length the 
Board voted to accept the report of Mr. Santiago on his trip through South 
and Central America, distributing copies of the Spanish edition of the direc- 
tory of Catholic schools in the United States under the auspices of the 
Executive Board, to pay an additional month’s salary for the translator and 
postage expenses, the whole not to exceed $300, and to terminate the project. 
The Board also recommended that the College and University Department and 
the Secondary School Department set up a special committee on the Latin- 
American Student Project, as proposed by Father Cunningham, to investigate 
the problem. Father Meyer was authorized to appoint the committee, under 
the temporary chairmanship of Father Easterly, to consider Father Cun- 
ningham’s suggested program and report to the Executive Board at its next 
meeting in Atlantic City. 


The Board voted that Mr. Cummings, Convention Manager, be retired on 
April 27 at full salary, that the Chairman of the Board so instruct him, 
and that the Board extend a vote of recognition and thanks to Mr. Cummings 
on his retirement. 


The Board discussed a proposal to sponsor an intergroup education booklet. 
The Board took no formal action but called attention to a workshop on inter- 
group education to be conducted at Catholic University during the summer 
of 1953. 


The Board voted that the NCEA should not join the Council of National 
Organizations of the Adult Education Association since adult education is 
not the prime concern of the NCEA. 


The Board voted to accept the Secretary General’s recommendation that 
the Association assist a voluntary group of Catholic scientists by underwriting 
their expenses for a two-year period to enable them to issue a newsletter to a 
roster of Catholic scientists and to make plans to meet at the time of national 
science meetings. 


The Board approved the three new members of the Problems and Plans 
Committee for 1953 as suggested by the Committee in October: Very Rev. 
Thomas J. Quigley, Superintendent of Schools, Diocese of Ptitsburgh, to re- 
place the Rev. Arthur M. Leary; Very Rev. Michael J. McKeough, O. Praem., 
Dean, St. Norbert College, to replace the Rt. Rev. Robert B. Navin; Miss 
Catherine Rich, Registrar, Catholic University of America, to replace Sister 
Hildegarde Marie. 


A report was given to the Board on the Richard Lecture delivered at 
Loyola University, New Orleans, in 1952, and on the desire of Marquette 
University to act as co-sponsor for the Lecture in 1953. 


The Secretary General read letters from Monsignor Thomas J. Quigley 
and Father Pius J. Barth to the effect that the Catholic Audio Visual Edu- 
cators Association wishes to work in cooperation with the NCEA and if 
possible to be affiliated with the NCEA. The Board voted to activate the 
Committee on Affiliation to consider affiliating CAVE and other interested 
organizations with the NCEA. 


The Secretary General promised to activate the Golden Jubilee Committee 
at an early date. The Board voted in favor of reactivatirig the Mission 
Education Committee by means of a steering committee meeting to be held 
as soon as time permits. 
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The Secretary General promised to call for reactions by mail from the 
heads of the Major and Minor Seminary Departments on the subject of 
seminary classification. 

The Board voted to discharge the Coeducation Committee since it has made 
its report and the report has been submitted to the proper authorities. 


The Secretary General reminded the Board members that the revised con- 
stitution for the NCEA will be voted on at the concluding general session of 
the convention in Atlantic City. 

The Board discussed participation in CIEC briefly and agreed to take the 
matter up again at its April meeting. 

The Secretary General reported at some length on developments in edu- 
cational television to date and on the efforts that have been made by NCEA 
and NCWC to stimulate interest in the subject among Catholic educators. 
He reported that the results of those efforts have been disappointing thus 
far but that they would be continued nevertheless. 


The meeting adjourned at 4:10 P.M. 
FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 


Secretary 


Hotel Claridge 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
April 7, 1953 


At the golden jubilee convention of the NCEA in Atlantic City the Execu- 
tive Board convened for a dinner meeting in Hotel Claridge at 6:30 P.M. on 
Tuesday, April 7, 1953. Guests of the Board at the dinner included Mr. Joseph 
H. Aukward, Mr. James E. Cummings, and Mr. Louis J. Fern. 


Members of the Board present for the executive meeting after the dinner 
were: His Excellency, Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, Archbishop of St. Louis, 
who presided; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul E. Campbell, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Very Rev. 
John J. Clifford, S.J., Mundelein, Ill.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. William A. Crowley, 
Winooski, Vt.; Rev. William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., Notre Dame, Ind.; 
Brother Emilian James, F.S.C., Elkins Park, Pa.; Rev. Daniel M. Galliher, 
O.P., Providence, R. I.; Very Rev. George A. Gleason, S.S., Catonsville, Md.; 
Very Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Buffalo, N. Y.; Very Rev. James A. 
Laubacher, S.S., Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Thomas A. Lawless, O.S.F.S., Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Very Rev. Msgr. Charles H. Lynch, Warwick Neck, R. I.; Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Joseph V. S. McClancy, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Leo J. McCormick, 
Baltimore, Md.; Rev. R. J. Maher, Harrisburg, Pa.; Brother William Mang, 
C.S.C., New York, N. Y.; Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Very 
Rev. George M. Murphy, S.J., Haverhill, Mass.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. 
O’Connell, Little Rock, Ark.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Richard J. Quinlan, Winthrop, 
Mass.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Washington, D. C. Mr. J. 
Walter Kennedy was also present. Ay 

The minutes of the previous meeting were adopted without change. 


The Treasurer General presented an interim financial report which was 
accepted by the Board. 

The Secretary General reported that His Excellency, the Most Rev. Edward 
F. Hoban, Archbishop-Bishop of Cleveland, had graciously accepted the invita- 
tion of the Board to serve as President General of the Association for the 
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year 1953-1954. Accordingly, the Board voted that Archbishop Hoban’s name 
be placed on the slate of officers to be elected on April 10, 1953. 


The Secretary General reported completion of plans for holding the con- 
vention in Chicago at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in 1954. He was authorized 
by the Board to continue investigation of the most suitable sites for the 1955 
and 1956 conventions. The following possibilities were mentioned for future 
years: 1957—Buffalo; 1958—Boston; 1959—Philadelphia. 


The Secretary General presented a suggestion of the Problems and Plans 
Committee that a study be made in connection with the greatly increasing 
school enrollment and the necessary expansion of Catholic education resulting 
from it, in cooperation with the NCWC Department of Education and Bishop 
Brady, Episcopal Chairman of the Department. The Board authorized the 
committee to hold an exploratory meeting with Bishop Brady. 


The Board voted not to accept the invitation of CARE to have the NCEA 
represented on its board. 


The Board rejected a proposal by Barton-Cotton, Inc., that the Association 
sponsor a national art contest. 


The Secretary General proposed an addition to the new constitution of 
the Association to provide for interest on deposits. It was accepted by the 
Board in this form: Whenever the Treasurer General or the Secretary Gen- 
eral, with the approval of the President General, finds that the balance in 
the checking account maintained by his office is in excess of the short-term 
requirements of the account, he is authorized to deposit the excess funds in 
savings accounts of well established banks or building and loan associations; 
provided only that the amount on deposit with any one such institution shall 
not exceed the amount covered by Federal Deposit Insurance. 


A subcommittee consisting of the Treasurer General, the Secretary General, 
and Monsignor Sylvester Holbel, was appointed to meet after the Executive 
Board adjourned to consider appropriate means of commemorating the golden 
jubilee year of the Association. The subcommittee is to report to the Board 
at its summer meeting. 


A report of the special committee on the Latin-American Student Project 
was presented to the Board. It called for a permanent information desk in 
the United States, preferably in New York, a guide to schools in the United 
States, and close cooperation with CIEC. However, since no plan for financing 
the project was offered, and since the Board felt that most of the points had 
been handled in some fashion, it was voted to refer the matter back to NCWC. 


The Secretary General gave an interim report on plans for the 1953 
Richard Lecture which will take place at Marquette University. The Execu- 
tive Board approved the addition of the Rev. P. H. Yancey and Congressman 
Eugene McCarthy to the Gabriel Richard Committee in place of the Rev. 
John Courtney Murray and Dr. Karl Herzfeld who were rotated off the com- 
mittee at its March meeting. 


The dates of June 17 and 18 were tentatively set for meetings of the Plan- 
ning Committee for the 1954 convention and the Executive Board. Further 
information will be sent to members of the Board as plans materialize. 


The Executive Board went on record as paying tribute to the late Frank 
Bruce and asked the Secretary General to transmit this message to William 
Bruce in the name of Archbishop Ritter and the Executive Board. 


At the suggestion of the College and University Department Executive 
Committee, the Board agreed to reduce the fee for institutional membership 
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in that Department from $50 to $25 for colleges in the limited number of 
religious houses, with special emphasis on junior colleges, having enrollments 
of less than 100. 

The Board adjourned at 10:45 P.M. with a motion of appreciation to the 


Secretary General. 
FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 


Secretary 








REPORT 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL 


The following report covers the activities of the Association from June, 
1952, until June, 1953. During this time the Association began the celebra- 
tion of its golden jubilee year. Among the outstanding events was the golden 
jubilee convention held at Atlantic City. While planning for the Atlantic City 
convention, the staff of the Association in its most optimistic moments felt 
that an attendance of between six and seven thousand would be a certain 
guarantee of a successful meeting. Much to the amazement of the staff and to 
their great delight more than ten thousand teachers and administrators 
visited the convention during its three and one-half day session. 


Other successes during the year included a notable increase in the mem- 
bership of the Association, a surer promise of financial stability for some 
years to come, and an increase in public interest in the Association and in 
the work of its special committees. 


Membership 


The membership of the Association, between March 31, 1952, and March 


81, 1958, increased from 5,927 to 6,451, an increase of 524 members. 











Sea AMEND OPE MEMNP DER Faces cfc ciscab'ec covetccsaevcdbovosssssacausdevaaberistecadsvcseddeesseavidesveedée 39 

Institutional Members: 
MEAION EMUINAPY DEPALtMeNt’ ® .i.0.......ccissesccscesscssssssenceonsssecessvasdesentecseses 50 
Minor SenuNary DEPARTURE ...1-....secsecoosscrvrssceccosoesaacsevevesssossesnesseceesses 71 
College and University Department .........cecccsssscesssseseesessseeseenes 218 
Secondary School Department... csssessecssseesseerscesssssesceeeeeeses 969 
Elementary School Department 2.0.0.0... .ccscsssesssccscessecsscesscesseeseeeneee 2,724 
PP OGUCHSION  HOOCION = ai cosieiccihsctieseusseabssesacsancsedissdevagensbevevoussicenyaetens 5 
School Superintendents’ Department ......... ce eeeessesseecseceeseeeeeeseeeseeeenee 195 
RUA U AAG) GE EIIOOD otis cies Sai cnascedinevsns ani Viduscicessistckaiceudssns cndsastetucsrsnsacssecten 2,180 
OUR MND o's ccisicsscananisessvessccpaencoinansveccnspeaicasicthavavaatessneasestes 6,451 





(In addition, there are 68 subscribers to our publications. ) 


Although the membership of the Association continues to grow slowly and 
steadily, much work remains to be done in convincing the administrators 
of elementary and secondary schools that their institutions have a definite 
place in the work and in the program of the Association. Quite a few major 
and minor seminaries still are unaware of the benefits that can come to them 
by their participation in the Association’s program and by accepting member- 
ship in one of the two seminary departments. 


The Executive Board of the Association is deeply grateful to the Depart- 
ment of School Superintendents for the continuing membership drive among 
_ the elementary and secondary schools. The Board feels that this is an example 
that can be emulated by the other departments within the organization. 


Finances 


In June, 19538, the Association placed in the mail the financial report for 
1952. The report listed in detail the collection and expenditure of $78,786.89. 
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Staff 


During 1953 two additional full-time secretaries were added to the staff. 
Plans have been initiated to consider the possibility of adding a series of 
interns to the staff. This project would be carried on with the departments 
of education of a selected list of graduate schools. 


Special Gifts 

The Association extends its gratitude to the Bishops of the United States 
for the contributions made to the Association during the past year. In 1952 
the Bishops gave $5,830 to the Association. The Association is grateful, like- 
wise, for other gifts received from Catholic publishers and corporations which 
made it possible either to finance part of the salaries of staff members or 
to undertake special projects of interest to the Association. 


Latin-American Project 


The generosity of a large group of colleges and secondary schools made 
it possible for the Association to undertake a project in the interest of secur- 
ing attendance at Catholic colleges and secondary schools of Latin-American 
students. With resources provided by the colleges and secondary schools the 
Association was able to send a field representative to the dioceses of Latin 
America, encouraging the establishment of a Latin-American Desk in each 
of these areas and providing at the same time a directory in Spanish of all 
Catholic colleges and secondary schools in North America. Some boarding 
schools for elementary students were likewise included in this directory. The 
Association is grateful to His Excellency, the Most Rev. James P. Davis, and 
to Mr. Eloy Santiago for their splendid assistance in making this project 
possible. 


Publications 


Cultural Cooperation and the Peace by Dr. George Shuster was published 
as a monograph, the third in the Gabriel Richard Series sponsored by the 
Association. The lecture itself in its original form was delivered at Loyola 
University in New Orleans on November 6, 1952. 


For a limited experimental period the Association has agreed to work 
with the Catholic Science Roundtable to build up interest in the news notes 
published by that group and to attempt likewise to increase its membership 
and influence in academic areas. The first news notes were published in 
May, 1953. 


Committees of the Association 


The major committees still include the Executive Board, the Problems and 
Plans Committee, the Convention Planning Committee, the Richard Lecture 
Selection Committee, the Committee on Foreign Scholarships, and the Wash- 
ington Committee. 


Relationships with Other Agencies and Associations 


From June, 1952, until June, 1953, the Association took part in the fol- 
lowing conferences and meetings with representatives as indicated: 


June 1—Merrimack College, Andover, Mass., Commencement Address and 
Honorary Degree—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Secretary 
General. 

June 5—International Seminar, American University—Dr. Urban H. 

Fleege of the NCEA Staff. 
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June 6—American Council on Education, Committee on Television—Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

June 14—Scholastic Magazine, Advisory Committee—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fred- 
erick G. Hochwalt. 

June 17—American Council on Education, Committee on Relationships of 
Higher Education to the Federal Government—Rev. William E. Mc- 
Manus, Assistant Director, Department of Education, NCWC, and 
Dr. Urban H. Fleege. 

June 18—American Council on Education, International Education Com- 
mittee—Dr. Urban H. Fleege. 

June 19-21—American Council on Education, Conference on Orientation 
to America for Foreign Exchangees—Dr. Urban H. Fleege. 

June 25-28—National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, Kalamazoo—Sister M. Augustine, O.S.F., President, Al- 
verno College, Milwaukee, and Dr. Urban H. Fleege. 

June 30—National Education Association Conference—Rev. William E. 
McManus and Dr. Urban H. Fleege. 

July 15—Educational Television Conference, Library of Congress—Dr. 
Urban H. Fleege. 

July 23—Conference on Point IV Program—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. 
Hochwalt, Rev. William E. McManus, Dr. Urban H. Fleege. 

July 28—Educational Television Conference, Georgetown University—Dr. 
Urban H. Fleege. 

July 29—American Council on Education, Committee on Television—Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

July 31, August 1—American Council on Education, Committee on Re- 
ligion and Education—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

August 17-23—American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
School for Executives, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti— 
Dr. Urban H. Fleege. 

September 17-19—Seventh National Conference on Citizenship—Dr. Urban 
H. Fleege. 

September 26—National Citizens Committee for United Nations Day— 
Miss Mary M. Ryan of the NCEA Staff. 

October 1-31—As guest of the German Government, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fred- 
erick G:; Hochwalt visited the schools of Germany with a group of: 
American educators. 

October 5-6—American Council on Education, Committee on Religion and 
Education—Rev. William E. McManus. 

October 6-8—Life Adjustment Commission, U. S. Office of Education— 
Dr. Urban H. Fleege. 

October 7—State Department Conference on Agenda Items of the Seventh 
Regular Session, UN General Assembly—Mrs. Yvette Desautels of 
the NCEA Staff. 

October 9—Teachers’ Institute, Omaha and Grand Island—Dr. Urban H. 
Fleege. 

October 11-12—Diocesan Conference on Secondary and Elementary Edu- 
cation, Grand Rapids, Mich.—Dr. Urban H. Fleege. 

October 15—American Council on Education, Committee on Religion and 
Education—Rev. William E. McManus. 

October 16—American Council on Education, Planning Meeting for Janu- 
ary Meeting—Dr. Urban H. Fleege. 

October 16—Educational Television Conference, Georgetown University— 
Dr. Urban H. Fleege. 
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October 15-17—Catholic Educational Association of Pennsylvania—Mr. 
James E. Cummings of the NCEA Staff. 

October 17—American Council on Education, Committee on Relation- 
ships of Higher Education to the Federal Government—Rev. William 
E. McManus. 

October 17—Educational Television Conference, Georgetown University— 
Dr. Urban H. Fleege. 

October 18-19—National Safety Council—Dr. Urban H. Fleege. 

October 28—American Council on Education, Planning Meeting for Janu- 
ary Meeting—Dr. Urban H. Fleege. 

October 29-30—Inauguration of President Homer Ellis Finger, Jr., at 
Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss——Rev. Joseph A. Koury, Assistant 
Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Natchez, Miss. 

October 30-31—Seventeenth Educational Conference, New York—Dr. 
Urban H. Fleege. 

October 30-31—American Council on Education, Executive Committee— 
Rev. Edward B. Rooney, S.J., Executive Director, Jesuit Educational 
Association. 

November 1—Sixth Remedial Conference on Reading, New York—Dr. 
Urban H. Fleege. 

November 6—Third Gabriel Richard Lecture, Loyola University, New 
Orleans, Dr. George N. Shuster, Lecturer—Mr. J. Walter Kennedy, 
NCEA Public Relations Consultant, and Miss Mary M. Ryan. 

November 7-9—Catholic Association for International Peace—Dr. Urban 
H. Fleege. 

November 11-13—Land Grant Coileges Conference—Dr. Urban H. Fleege. 

November 12—Conference on Juvenile Delinquency, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion—Dr. Urban H. Fleege and Miss Mary M. Ryan. 

November 12—December 10—Seventh General Conference of UNESCO, 
Paris—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

November 13—National Association of Intergroup Relations—Dr. Urban 
H. Fleege. 

November 14-16—National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion—Sister M. Augustine, O.S.F. 

November 18—School Superintendents’ Department, Executive Committee 
—Rev. William E. McManus. 

November 19-20—Superintendents’ Fall Meeting, Washington—entire 
NCEA staff in attendance. 

November 29—Eastern Regional Unit, NCEA College and University 
Department—Dr. Urban H. Fleege. 

December 1-2—National Midcentury Committee for Children and Youth— 
Rev. John Paul Haverty, Associate Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, New York, N. Y. 

December 8-9—American Council on Education, Committee on Relation- 
ships of Higher Education to the Federal Government—Rev. William 
E. McManus and Dr. Urban H. Fleege. 

January 2—Address to Vincentian Fathers Conference, Chicago—Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

January 6-8—Association of American Colleges—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick 
G. Hochwalt. 

January 12—American Council on Education, Committee on Relationships 
of Higher Education to the Federal Government—Rev. William E. 

McManus and Dr. Urban H. Fleege. 
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January 15-16—Conference on the Role of Foreign Language in Ameri- 
can Schools, U. S. Office of Education—Sister Mary Janet, S.C., of 
the Staff of the Commission on American Citizenship, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, and Dr. Urban H. Fleege. 

January 18-20—American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, Committee on Religion in Teachers Colleges—Rev. William E. 
McManus. 

January 27—Testimonial Luncheon for Dr. F. Ernest Johnson—Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

January 29—Educational Television Conference, NCWC—Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt, Rev. William E. McManus, Dr. Urban H. 
Fleege. 

January 30-31—American Council on Education, Meeting of Organiza- 
tion Members—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Robert B. Navin, President, St. John 
College, Cleveland; Rev. M. J. McKeough, O.Praem., Dean, St. Norbert 
College, West De Pere, Wis.; Rev. James A. Magner, Procurator, 
Catholic University of America; Rev. Leo. J. McCormick, Archdio- 
cesan Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore; Dr. Urban H. Fleege. 

February 14-19—American Association of School Administrators—Rev. 
William E. McManus, Dr. Urban H. Fleege, Mr. James E. Cummings. 

February 20—UNESCO Conference, Library of Congress—Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

February 20-22—Conference on Nursing Education, St. Louis—Sister M. 
Emmanuel, 0.S.F., Vice President, College of Saint Teresa, Winona, 
Minn. 

February 22—UNESCO Fundamental Education Conference—Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

February 25—American Council on Education, Executive Committee— 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

February 26—Panel on UNESCO, American Association of University 
Professors, Catholic University of America—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick 
G. Hochwalt. 

February 28—Catholic Commission on Intellectual and Cultural Affairs— 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

March 5-7—National Conference on Higher Education, Chicago—Dr. 
Urban H. Fleege. 

March 13—Educational Television Meeting, Motion Picture and Tele- 
vision Council—Dr. Urban H. Fleege. 

March 16—Educational Television Conference—Dr. Urban H. Fleege. 

April 6—American Council on Education, Student Seminar on Role of 
Voluntary Organizations in the Field of Education—Rev. William E. 
McManus. 

April 6-8—National Conference on World Health—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Donald 
A. McGowan, Director, Bureau of Health and Hospitals, NCWC. 
April 10-11—American Academy of Political and Social Science—Dr. 

Urban H. Fleege. 

April 15—Conference on UN, League of Women Voters—Dr. Urban H. 
Fleege. 

April 23—School Superintendents’ Department, Steering Committee for 
Fall Meeting—Rev. William E. McManus. 

ao on UN, League of Women Voters—Dr. Urban H. 

eege. 

April 28-29—Latin America in Contemporary World Affairs, National 

—* of Economic and Political Science—Dr. and Mrs. Urban H. 

eege. 
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May 4—National Catholic Music Educators Association, Keynote Address 
—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

May 4—Educational Television Conference, Joint Committee on Educa- 
tional Television and National Citizens Committee on Educational 

r. Urban H. Fleege. 

pe 5—Conference on UN, League of Women Voters—Dr. Urban H. 
Fleege. 

May 6-8—Seventh Annual Conference on Elementary Education, U. S. 
Office of Education—Sister M. Ramon, O.P., of the Staff of the Com- 
mission on American Citizenship, Catholic University of America, 
and Dr. Urban H. Fleege. 

May 7—American Council on Education, Committee on Television—Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

May 16-17—Catholic Commission on Intellectual and Cultural Affairs— 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

May 19—Association for Higher Education Canvassing Committee—Dr. 
Urban H. Fleege. 

May 19—Luncheon Meeting of Representatives of Higher Education Or- 
ganizations in Washington Area—Dr. Urban H. Fleege. 

May 21—Luncheon Meeting honoring Dr. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, Vice 
President of India—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

May 22—Catholic Book Publishers and Editors on Supplying Books to 
Germany—Dr. Urban H. Fleege. 

May 29—American Council on Education, Committee on Relationships of 
Higher Education to the Federal Government—Dr. Urban H. Fleege. 


In addition the Association was represented at six regional conferences 
of the National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
during 1953 as follows: 

January 2-3 at New York, N. Y.—Very Rev. Msgr. John J. Voight, 
Superintendent of Schools, New York, and Dr. Urban H. Fleege. 
January 9-10 at Atlanta, Ga.—Rev. Cornelius Leo Maloney, Superin- 

tendent of Schools, Savannah-Atlanta, and Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix N. 
Pitt, Secretary, Catholic School Board, Louisville, Ky. 

January 19-20 at Chicago, Ill—Rev. David Fullmer, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Chicago, and Sister Mary Augustine, 0.S.F. 
January 23-24 at Kansas City, Kan.—Rev. William L. Landwehr, Superin- 

tendent of Schools, Kansas City, Kansas, and Dr. Arthur Murphy, 
President, Saint Mary College, Xavier, Kan. 

January 26-27 at Colorado Springs, Colo.—Rev. Edward A. Leyden, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Denver, and Sister Frances Marie, President, 
Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Colo. 

January 30-31 at San Francisco—Rev. James N. Brown, Superintendent 
of Schools, San Francisco, and Mother Helen Casey, Dean, San 
Francisco College for Women, San Francisco, Calif. 


Conclusion 

The Executive Board is grateful to all the teachers and administrators 
who have made contributions to the welfare of the Association during the 
past year. Suggestions are always welcome from our members. With their 
cooperation the Executive Board will continue to plan for an expanding pro- 
gram in the ensuing years. Our paramount need is greater membership. We 
depend upon our friends to help us realize our goal. 


FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 
Secretary General 














GENERAL MEETINGS 


PROCEEDINGS 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 
April 7-10, 1953 


The fiftieth annual convention of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation took place in Atlantic City, New Jersey, April 7-10, 1953, under the 
patronage of His Excellency, the Most Rev. Bartholomew J. Eustace, S.T.D., 
Bishop of Camden. 


The Rev. Charles P. McGarry, Superintendent of Schools for the Diocese 
of Camden, served as general chairman of the local committee. The other 
members of the committee were: Very Rev. Msgr. John J. Henry, Very Rev. 
John T. Sheehan, O.S.A., Rev. Joseph V. McCorristin, Rev. Thomas I. Hannon, 
Rev. William F. Doyle, Rev. Leo A. Hudzik, and Rev. Vincent J. Giammarino. 
The Association is most grateful to Father McGarry and the members of his 
committee for their contribution to the smooth progress of the convention. 


In addition to the opening Solemn Pontifical Mass and the Formal Opening 
of the Exhibits, two general sessions were scheduled during the convention. 
The six departments of the Association and the Catholic Blind Education 
Section met in plenary sessions, and sectional meetings were also scheduled 
in the College and University, Secondary School, and Elementary School De- 
partments. Special meetings included panels on the Christian College, Educa- 
tional Television, and Vocations. 


Atlantic City’s huge Convention Hall housed the meetings and exhibits 
of the convention, and the Claridge Hotel served as headquarters hotel. A 
number of luncheon and dinner meetings and receptions were held at hotels 
and restaurants near Convention Hall. 


The Catholic Business Education Association held its eighth annual con- 
vention at Hotel Columbus in Atlantic City on April 8 and 9, in conjunction 
with the NCEA convention. 


The National Catholic Educational Association Exhibit, located in the Main 
Auditorium of Convention Hall, surpassed all previous exhibits in size. There 


were 248 exhibits of all kinds of materials and products of interest to 
educators. 


A very interesting feature of the 1953 convention was the TV Studio, located 
in the Main Auditorium adjoining the exhibit, where several educational 
telecasts each day during the convention demonstrated the use of television 
in actual classroom practice. The demonstrations were made possible by 
Dumont Laboratories, the New Jersey State Department of Education, the 
New Jersey Parochial Schools, Geo. A. Pflaum, Publisher, Inc., Benziger 
Brothers, Inc., Catholic Exhibitors Association, Ginn and Company, and Wil- 
liam H. Sadlier, Inc. 


SOLEMN PONTIFICAL MASS 


A Solemn Pontifical Mass was celebrated for the delegates by His Excel- 
lency, the Most Rev. Amleto G. Cicognani, D.D., Apostolic Delegate to the 
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United States, at St. Nicholas Church, at 10:00 A.M., Tuesday, April 7. The 
sermon was delivered by His Excellency, the Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, 
Archbishop of St. Louis and President General of the NCEA. Before begin- 
ning the sermon, Archbishop Ritter read to the congregation the following 
special greeting from His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, addressed to Archbishop 
Ritter as President General of the NCEA, and signed by Monsignor John 
Baptist Montini, Prosecretary: 
The Holy Father, informed of the approachin, fiftieth annual 

convention of the National Catholic Educational Association, conveys 

to Your Excellency, to Bishop Eustace, to Monsignor Hochwalt, and 

to the assembled delegates cordial felicitations on the notable achieve- 

ments of the past half century, imparting as a pledge of ever greater 

accomplishments for the Christian formation of youth his paternal 

Apostolic Blessing. 


Music for the Mass was provided by a choir of Augustinian Scholastics from 
Villanova College, Villanova, Pa. 


FORMAL OPENING OF THE EXHIBITS 


The exhibits were formally opened at 12:15 P.M. on Tuesday, April 7, with 
parading and presentation of the colors by the Boy Scouts of Atlantic City 
and greetings and remarks from His Excellency, the Most Rev. Joseph E. 
Ritter, President General, NCEA, and from Mr. John N. Gibney, President of 
the Catholic Exhibitors Association. 


OPENING GENERAL MEETING 


The fiftieth annual meeting of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion was‘ called to order at 2:00 P.M., Tuesday, April 7, in the Ballroom of 
Convention Hall by the Rev. Charles P. McGarry, who acted as chairman, 
and was opened with prayer by His Excellency, the Most Rev. Amleto G. 
Cicognani. 

The stage of the Ballroom was beautifully decorated for the opening of 
the jubilee convention with flags, palms, ferns, and gold and yellow flowers. 
Music for the occasion was provided by the very talented Diocesan Catholic 
Girls High Schools of Philadelphia Orchestra under the direction of Jeno 
Donath. 


Father McGarry read the following letter from Mr. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, President of the United States: 


Dear Archbishop Ritter: 


I am happy to send greetings to the National Catholic Educational 
Association as it begins the celebration of its fiftieth year. 

The theme of “Fifty Years of Educational Progress” is amply justi- 
fied by the Association’s history. While the Association itself began its 
work in 1904, the task of Christian education carried on by you and your 
forebears dates back to the days of the Founding Fathers—ever since 
striving to keep in the minds of our people the necessity for religious 
instruction and training as a basis of morality and sound citizenship. 

Your Association has nobly served this ideal. Out of it you have 
wrought a program rich in the Christian liberal arts tradition. 
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I sincerely wish that your golden jubilee celebration will be rich in 
wisdom and in promise for the future of the high religious and educa- 
tional ideals for which you stand. 


Father McGarry also read the following message sent to Monsignor 
Frederick G. Hochwalt, Secretary General, NCEA, by Dr. William G. Carr, 
Executive Secretary of the National Education Association: 


Many thanks for sending me the very attractive program for your 
50th Annual Meeting which occurs in Atlantic City, April 7-10. 


You have certainly developed a rich and significant program for this 
semi-centennial meeting. My sincere congratulations are extended to the 
National Catholic Educational Association on the completion of 50 years 
of significant service to the young people and the teachers in the Catholic 
Schools of our country. 


Other congratulatory messages addressed to the Secretary General during 
the convention were: 

On behalf of the Catholic Association for International Peace may I 
extend congratulations to the National Catholic Educational Association 
on its fiftieth anniversary. In its fifty years the NCEA has done much. 
May it prosper in the years ahead as it attacks the great tasks which 
remain to be done. 

RAYMOND F. McCOY, President 


Catholic Association for International Peace 


Sincere congratulations to the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion on its fifty golden years of achievement and service to the Catholic 
Church. 

PRESIDENT AND FACULTY 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland 
Baltimore, Maryland 


The delegates were most cordially welcomed to Atlantic City and to the 
convention by His Excellency, the Most Rev. Bartholomew J. Eustace, by His 
Excellency, the Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, and by Dr. Frederick M. Raubin- 
ger, Commissioner of Education, Department of Education, State of New 
Jersey, and Dr. John P. Milligan, Superintendent of Atlantic City Public 
Schools. 

Keynote addresses were delivered by His Excellency, the Most Rev. Amleto 
G. Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate; His Excellency, the Most Rev. Matthew F. 
Brady, Bishop of Manchester and Episcopal Chairman, Department of Educa- 
tion, NCWC; and Dr. Arthur S. Adams, President, American Council on 
Education. 

After the addresses Father McGarry announced the membership of the 
Committees on Nominations and Resolutions. 


On Nominations: Very Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Chairman; Sister 
M. Janet, S.C.; Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, C.M.; Sister M. Pauline, S.C.L.; and 
Brother B. Thomas, F.S.C. 


On Resolutions: Very Rev. Robert J. Slavin, O.P., Chairman; Dr. Francis 
M. Crowley; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph V. S. McClancy; Sister M. Madeleva, 
C.S.C.; and Brother Eugene Paulin, S.M. 


After a closing prayer by Archbishop Cicognani, the meeting adjourned 
at 4:50 P.M, 
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CLOSING GENERAL MEETING 


The final session of the fiftieth annual meeting took place in Room D of ‘y 
the Convention Hall at noon on Friday, April 10, 1953. The Rev. Charles P. 
McGarry acted as chairman and introduced Dr. Anton C. Pegis, President of 
the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies of Toronto, Canada, who de- 
livered an address on “Catholic Education and American Society.” E 


Father McGarry next introduced Brother Benjamin, C.F.X., who, in his 4 
sixtieth year as a Brother, was attending his fortieth consecutive NCEA E 
convention. The delegates paid tribute to Brother Benjamin and to all who 
have devoted their lives to Catholic education. 


Father McGarry then called upon Sister M. Jeanne, O.S.F., Editor of the 
Catholic Art Quarterly, who spoke on “Art in Christian Education.” 

The revised form of the NCEA Constitution, with a few changes enumerated 
by Father McGarry, was adopted without objection. 


The Very Rev. Sylvester J. Holbel presented the report of the Committee a 
on Nominations: 


President General: Most Rev. Edward F. Hoban, S.T.D., Archbishop- 
Bishop of Cleveland. 


Vice Presidents General: 


Very Revs John J. Clifford, S.J., Mundelein, III. 

Very Rev. George A. Gleason, S.S., Catonsville, Md. 
Rev. William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., Notre Dame, Ind. 
Brother William Mang, C.S.C., New York, N. Y. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph V. S. McClancy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul E. Campbell, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Treasurer General: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Richard J. Quinlan, Winthrop, Mass. 
The slate was adopted unanimously. 


The Very Rev. Robert J. Slavin, O.P., presented the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions: ei 


RESOLUTIONS 


“The Golden Jubilee Convention of 
The National Catholic Educational Association” 


The convention now closing marks a historic anniversary for the National 
Catholic Educational Association and all of its members. This golden jubilee 
looks back over fifty years of ordered, sustained, healthy growth. Not a few 
can share this retrospect. 


Some can remember the birth of the Association, its sturdy beginnings 
under its first president, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Denis J. O’Connell, its wise 
direction under succeeding presidents, the guidance that has ministered to 
the development of Catholic education on all levels and in many fields. 


Graduate schools have realized and are achieving distinction. Universities 
have strengthened their faculties and curricula. Colleges have expanded in oe 
number, capacity, excellence; secondary, elementary and pre-schools have 
multiplied: all this to care for our tremendously increasing school popula- 
tion. Accreditation has become a matter of course. Membership in profes- } 
sional and learned societies, sustained research, scholarly publications mark ai 
the quality of Catholic education mothered by this Association. Representa- : 
tion on national and international boards and committees indicate the Ameri- 
canism of its members. 
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Within the past decade the establishment of graduate schools and courses 
in Sacred Theology, making Theology the central and integrating subject 
in our curricula, realizes most perfectly the essential purpose of the Asso- 
ciation. 


A wider world has helped to fashion and will sustain the Association in 
its vocation to the teaching of truth which makes and keeps us free: 


The world of our hierarchy, our religious and lay teachers, our parents 
and laity, 

Our own United States, our parent countries, 

Our Pontiffs, our presidents of the past half century, 

The spirit of the times itself to which the work of education must minister. 


The National Catholic Educational Association in this year of jubilee wishes 
to identify its work and its possibilities with these influences, wiser, stronger, 
greater than itself. 


WHEREAS, The National Catholic Educational Association this year cele- 
brates its fiftieth birthday, a half century of organization of service, of wisely 
directed growth in the ways and means of education; and 


WHEREAS, Through its lifetime of half a century, the Association has 
experienced and enjoyed the alert interest and great care for Catholic educa- 
tion in the United States manifested by our successive pontiffs, has been 
guided by their magnificent encyclicals and directed by their pertinent and 
timely allocutions, has been encouraged by the unfailing, advice and counsel 
of the Sacred Congregations, has been faithfully supported by our great and 
good Apostolic Delegate; and 


WHEREAS, These fifty years of its history have been distinguished, di- 
rected, supported by the wisdom and experience of a devoted hierarchy, the 
zeal and generosity of religious superiors and communities, the day-by-day 
dedication of generations of teachers to the apostolate of the classroom, the 
persevering faith and sacrifice of parents and of the entire laity in their 
moral and financial support of Catholic education; therefore, be it 


Resolved, That on the occasion of its Golden Jubilee this Association rededi- 
cate itself to the more experienced, the more complete fulfillment of its name: 
Education, the communication of knowledge, which is Catholic, embracing 
all truth, which is national, ministering to our entire nation; thus realizing 
its best services to Country and to God; and, be it further 


Resolved, That the National Catholic Educational Association, corporately 
and in the name of its thousands of individual members, bring to our present 
Holy Father, Pius XII, gloriously reigning, to the Papacy and to the Church 
through all its offices and functions of teacher and teaching as represented 
officially by His Excellency, the Most Reverend Amleto G. Cicognani, the 
gratitude of our allegiance and the allegiance of our gratitude; and, be it 
further 


Resolved, That the Association express renewed loyalty to our hierarchy 
for the greatness, the goodness of its guidance; gratitude to religious com- 
munities, superiors and teachers for the generosity of their support; ap- 
preciation to the great army of Catholic teachers for their tireless service; 
praise and honor to our matchless body of laity that makes the Catholic 
school possible. 


WHEREAS, The United States, our Country, by its very genius of free- 
dom for education and education for freedom, has made a home for the 
Catholic school, the Catholic college, thus fostering through the expansion 
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of a Catholic educational system a most vital moral and spiritual factor 
in our national life; therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the Association again pledge its allegiance to this country 
that is ours by bonds of love and life, of death and loyalties more difficult 
than death. 


WHEREAS, This Association, while national by name, counts children of 
many lands, of many races among its teachers and students, incorporates the 
riches of their spiritual and intellectual origins in its total strength; there- 
fore, be it : 

Resolved, That a tribute of admiration for and acceptance of the finest 
philosophical and artistic achievements of western and oriental culture be 
extended by the Association to these homelands of so many of our great 
teaching bodies, religious orders and institutes. 


WHEREAS, since its founding the Association has enjoyed the cordial 
greetings of the presidents of the United States, and today welcomes the 
approving message of President Eisenhower, the encouragement and under- 
standing of our political leader; therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the Association extend to these our presidents, our legisla- 
tors, our statesmen, a message of gratitude that will best prove itself by the 
quality of our Americanism. 


WHEREAS, the National Catholic Educational Association finds itself 
confronted by these challenges of our time: 


The fight against Godlessness and secularism, the fight to keep the con- 
trol of education in the hands of parents and of the Church, the challenge 
to produce more religious teachers in an expanding educational scene, the 
challenge to find a leading place for the laity in our growing educational 
pattern, the challenge for national and regional planning to make the best 
use of our resources and to avoid unnecessary and selfish duplication; there- 
fore, be it 


Resolved, That the Association face these challenges with honesty and cour- 
age, meet them and treat them constructively, cooperate in their solutions 
with a generosity of practice rather than of theory, depending utterly for 
grace and strength and light from God, for the graces we need to cooperate 
with His Divine Providence, that it may find in us no impediment, but that 
through us His will may be done in education, His will that is our peace. 


The report of the committee was adopted unanimously. 


The Rt. Rev. Msgr. D. F.-Cunningham, Superintendent of Schools of the 
Archdiocese of Chicago; as official representative of His Eminence, Samuel 
Cardinal Stritch, extended to the members of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association the cordial invitation of His Eminence to come to Chicago 
for the fifty-first annual convention of the Association. The convention will 
be held in the Conrad Hilton Hotel, one of the largest hotels in the world, 
and Monsigner Cunningham promised the delegates a warm welcome from 
all the teachers in the Catholic schools of the city of Chicago. 


Monsignor Cunningham offered the closing prayer, and the meeting ad- 
journed at 1:45 P.M. 
FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 


Secretary 






—— 
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MOST REV. JOSEPH E. RITTER, S.T.D., ARCHBISHOP OF ST. LOUIS 
PRESIDENT GENERAL, NCEA 


“And Jesus coming, spoke to them, saying: All power is given to Me in 
Heaven and on earth.” 


“Going therefore, teach ye all nations; baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 


“Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you: 
and behold I am with you all days even to the consummation of the world.” 
(St. Mark 28, 18-20) 


The National Catholic Educational Association is greatly honored on the 
occasion of its golden jubilee convention in having the representative of the 
Holy Father, our beloved Apostolic Delegate, celebrate this Solemn Pontifical 
Mass. We are grateful to Your Excellency for this expression of your 
interest and encouragement. The association could receive no higher com- 
mendation than that which your presence affords. 


The words of our text take us back to the beginning of Christianity, the 
beginning of the Church. Clearly they proclaim the mission of the Church in 
the world. It is the mission of which Christ Himself spoke, “This is Eternal 
Life; that they may know Thee, the only true God and Jesus Christ whom 
Thou hast sent.” (St. John 17,3) On the night of His Passion He prayed 
to His Heavenly Father thus, “I have glorified Thee on earth; I have fin- 
ished the work which thou gavest Me to do.” There can, therefore, be no 
other work for His Church. The words of Christ’s commission to teach all 
nations constitute the great charter under which the Church is to function 
until the end of time. Like the mariner’s compass, it has unerringly pointed 
out the course of the Church from Christ’s day unto our own and will do 
so until the end of time. There has never been any deviation despite the 
obstacles of time, circumstance or person, nor could there be, for the promise 


has been given, “Behold I am with you all days even to the consummation 
of the world.” 


History when free of the prejudices of men and seen in the light of objec- 
tive truth bears eloquent testimony to the glorious achievements of the 
Church in the fulfillment of her divinely given mission, not only in the field 
of supernatural truth but of the natural as well. Indeed the Church, and it 
alone, has preserved the happy balance and the beautiful harmony of the 
divine and the human in man’s pursuit of knowledge, and of truth, and of 
happiness. 


The Church has ever been in the vanguard of the scholars of all ages 
inspiring, encouraging and assisting them, never afraid of conflict between 
revealed truth and human science, no matter how far-reaching, for there 
can be no conflict between God and His creation. 


It is our privilege, at this convention in celebrating the golden jubilee of 
the National Catholic Educational Association, to recall that these years of 
high endeavor and patient labor have been a part, even though small indeed, 
in the light of the history of twenty centuries of the glorious mission of the 
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Church, in the carrying on of Christ’s command to teach all nations. With 
gratitude we recall on this day the humble achievements of these yeu s as a 
modest contribution to the long and glorious history of the Chur: in the 
field of education. Almighty God has indeed been good to the Church in the 
United States in affording it such propitious conditions—civil, economic and 
religious—that made possible the records of these years. As in the Gospel 
parable the good ground was given to us. The sowers were those pioneer 
bishops and priests as well as religious groups representing all nations who, 
with apostolic zeal, planted the seed of Catholic education. These pioneers 
had known hardships, disappointments and sacrifice. Many indeed had been 
driven from their native land by persecution. Here they sought and found 
refuge. These facts must be forever known as the background of the vorth- 
while accomplishments of the Church in the United States in the field uf edu- 
cation. It is with this background we can begin to understand the success of 
our own association. 


Fifty years ago there were eighty-five dioceses in our country. Only seven 
diocesan superintendents attended the first meeting called by Monsignor 
Conaty and Father Howard. Yet, from this humble beginning, our associa- 
tion today is made up of superintendents from practically all of the 124 
dioceses of the country as well as the educators and representatives of 
hundreds of teaching orders of men and women, priests, brothers, and lay 
teachers. 


Today we are providing a Catholic education for nearly four million 
Catholic young people in approximately 13,000 schools taught by 113,000 
Catholic teachers, the vast majority of whom are priests and religious. Yet 
despite the magnitude of our undertaking, only slightly more than half of 
our Catholic children can be found in Catholic schools There is work yet 
to be done. 


However at this golden jubilee convention we must not only chronicle 
our gratitude to Almighty God, but pause to pay tribute to those who have 
made this record of Catholic education possible. 


First and foremost we must express a word of appreciation to the many 
religious communities of men and women engaged in the work of teaching. 
These institutes dedicated to the noble purpose of education of youth, not 
only have placed themselves at the disposition of the bishops in staffing of 
parochial and diocesan schools, but at a cost of great material sacrifice, have 
themselves established schools, academies, colleges and universities everywhere 
throughout the land. Without the devoted religious men and women, sisters 
and brothers and priests, our Catholic school system could not have peen 
developed. Without them, we cannot plan with any confidence for the future. 


Likewise worthy of tribute are the pastors and the priests who have taken 
the initiative under the leadership of their bishops in building the necessary 
schools and pjanning for the needs of our people. Long and tedious hours 
have gone into the planning and details of construction which many times 
are taken for granted. 


However, the most encouraging aspect of the record of Catholic education 
in these past fifty years is the loyalty and the sacrifice of our Catholic 
parents and our Catholic laity generally. Their unparalleled generosity as 
well as their moral support of the Catholic school system is outstanding in 
the long history of Catholic education. Yet despite such a record that lies 
hehind us, the next decade will present our greatest challenge, 
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Well might we ask during the days of the convention: How shall we pro- 
vide a Catholic education for the increasing number of Catholic children 
who come to us? Sixty-nine years ago the American hierarchy, meeting in 
Baltimore, set down the ideal, a Catholic school for every Catholic parish. 
Yet despite our efforts during these past years, and despite the sacrifices 
of religious and laity, we have succeeded in reaching only every other child. 


As the population continues to grow and as students and parents come 
to us asking for a Catholic education, it is estimated that in the next decade 
we shall have to recruit and train nearly half again as many teachers as we 
have in all our schools at the present time. To give it a figure, we shall 
need at least 45,000 additional religious teachers. We will need to ask our 
Catholic people to build 43,000 additional classrooms for elementary and 
secondary schools in addition to increased facilities for our Catholic colleges. 
The leadership provided by the National Catholic Educational Association 
will play no small part in whatever success the bishops and religious superiors 
will have in meeting these needs. 


The need of building additional classrooms, we know, will be met through 
the generosity and loyalty of our laity. But what shall we say about the 
need for additional teachers? There are vocation programs in practically 
every diocese of the country directed to bring home to our Catholic parents 
and to our generous Catholic youth the nobility of the religious vocation as 
well as the great need of more vocations of the teaching profession, in order 
to carry on the apostolic and educational needs of the church. These programs 
must be encouraged and intensified. With God’s assistance, and assured of 
the promise of our Lord to be with His Church in teaching the Gospel to 
every creature, these efforts must and will bear fruit. “Pray ye,’’ we are 
told, “that the Lord send laborers into His vineyard for the fields are white 
for the harvest of souls.” 


And not to be forgotten is the growing interest in the lay apostolate, which 
apostolate might be well directed into the teaching profession thereby en- 
listing lay men and lay women in the gratifying labors of Catholic education. 
The increased cost entailed in providing a just and living wage for such lay 
teachers can be met if we set ourselves to the task. There are distinct ad- 
vantages to the presence of lay teachers on every level in our Catholic schools 
and we, as religious leaders, must point these out to them and, moreover, make 


them welcome and make them feel that they are a part of our educational 
syste:n. 


As great as these needs are of providing an ever-increasing number of 
teachers to staff our schools and of the physical facilities to accommodate 
the many Catholic students who seek and will seek admission, it can never 
be permitted to overshadow the even greater concern that must be ours, and 
that is to keep our schools Catholic in spirit and in purpose. We must with- 
stand the popular notion that the only purpose of education is to qualify 
the student for a successful life on earth. There come to mind the words 
of Pope Pius XI in His great encyclical on Christian Education of Youth, 
“The proper and immediate end of Christian education is to cooperate with 
divine grace in forming the true and perfect Christian, that is, to form 
Christ Himself in those regenerated by baptism according to the Apostle, 
‘My little children, of whom I am in labor again, until Christ is formed in 
you.’ (Gal. 4, 19.) For the true Christian must live a supernatural life and 
display it in all his actions. For precisely this reason, Christian education 
takes in the whole aggregate of human life, physical and spiritual, intel- 
lectual and moral, individual, domestic and social, not with a view of redyc- 
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ing it in any way, but in order to elevate, regulate, and perfect it, in ac- 
cordance with the example and teaching of Christ.” 


The Bishops of the United States in their pastoral letter of 1950 empha- 
sized the need to tell about the “other world” in our schools, to emphasize the 
necessity of giving the child a sense of God, a sense of supernatural direction 
and accountability to God of one’s own life together with the final and 
great need of a sense of mission. Our schools are worthy of the name 
“Catholic” only to the extent that the spirit of Christ permeates their cur- 
ricula, their teachers, their administration and their students. 


To those who look askance at this aim of Catholic education, as a hindrance 
to the development of one’s natural faculties and therefore as inimical to 
social life and temporal progress, Pope Pius XI recalls the answer of 
Tertullian to objectors of his day long ago: “We are not strangers to life. 
We are living in the world with you; we do not shun your forum, your 
markets, your shops, your factories, your places of business and traffic. 
We take ship with you and we serve in your armies, we are farmers and 
merchants with you; we interchange skilled labor and display our works in 
public for your service. How can we seem unprofitable to you with whom 
we live and of whom we are, I know not.” “No, the true Christian,” the 
Pontiff says, “does not renounce the activities of this life, he does not stunt 
his natural faculties; but he develops and perfects them by coordinating them 
with the supernatural. He thus ennobles what is merely natural in life and 
secures for it new strength in the material and temporal order, no less than 
in the spiritual and eternal.” 


In answer to Christ’s command, “going therefore into the whole world, 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you,” we 
can say as we gather here, “I have come to do the will of Him who sent me.” 
A challenge is ours today and every day, for if Catholic education is indeed 
to be truly Catholic and thoroughly in harmony with the teaching and spirit 
of the Church, it has a great mission ahead, not only for the individual, but 
for the social life of our country. The country, indeed the world, needs badly 
that which genuine religious education alone can give, namely, a restoration 
and deepening of the things of the spirit, of the supernatural, of God and 
of Christ. The founders of our country knew and realized this. We read 
for instance, in the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, “Religion, morality and 
knowledge being necessary to good government and the happiness of man- 
kind, schools and the means of education shall be forever encouraged.” Tre- 
mendous opportunities for God and country are ahead for the Catholic edu- 
cator who will see them. 


1. Catholic education can exercise leadership by its teaching about the 
Christian family life as the core of our society. Here is an area in which 
the whole Catholic Church in America can make its greatest contributions 
because it is where American society is the weakest. “The family,” said Pope 
Pius XI, “was instituted directly by God for its particular purpose, the gen- 
eration and the formation of offspring.” Catholic education not only teaches 
the principles of Christian family life but also warns of the dangers. Primarily 
there must be taught the full appreciation of the true meaning of the family 
as the keystone of society held firm by an indissoluble bond. “Whom God 
hath joined together, let no man put asunder.” It was the same Pontiff 
who approved of St. Augustine’s “splendid summary of the whole doctrine.” 
“These,” says Augustine, “are all the blessing of matrimony on account of 
which matrimony itself is a blessing; offspring, conjugal faith and the sacra- 
ment.” Families cognizant of these principles and aided by God’s Grace in 
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the frequent reception of the sacraments will fashion their lives after the 
great exemplars at Nazareth. Father, mother and child, realizing their re- 
ponsibilities and acknowledging them, will learn to know, to love and to serve 
God so that one day they may all live with Him in Heaven. 


But there is danger to our American society by false prophets, who teach 
not the sacredness and the indissolubility of the marriage bond. The alarm- 
ing increase in the number of divorces has legalized the decay of family 
life. God made the family the basic unit of society and imposed on it the 
duty of seeing that its members be supplied with all the spiritual and tem- 
poral needs. The vitality of our whole nation is bound up in the strength 
of family life. Let family obligations cease, let the spirit of sacrifice give way 
to selfishness, the result will be real calamitous danger. Lincoln once said 
he was never afraid of America being conquered from without, but he was 
afraid of it being rotted from within. 


2. Catholic education can develop a great attention to directing capable 
youth into fields of wide influence in public life and thus assure that Christian 
principles, taught in the school, are carried over into social life. The hope 
of the world is in youth. Aristotle referred to this when he said, “All who 
have meditated on the art of governing mankind have been convinced that 
the fate of empires depends on the education of youth.” The Holy Father 
now gloriously reigning tells youth how they may remake society, “Let us 
say that in rebuilding a social order, enthusiasm and courage are not enough. 
You must fix the foundations of all your activity on the Eternal Law of God. 
You must fight fearlessly for Truth, you must cooperate with your elders, 
benefiting by their experience and maturity.” He continues, “This is the hour 
for action. It is the time for all men of good will to unite in a new crusade. 
This crusade is to rescue the spirit of man from error, doubt and sin, and 
to gather all the forces of society in a world-wide battle for truth, justice 
and love.” The weakness in our political system of government reflects the 
results of original sin, not of ideas. America’s strength is traced to the con- 
tinual struggle for better government. Catholic education can assure America’s 
further strength by continuing to train young men and young women to live 
the Christian ideals of Catholic education. 


8.. Again, Catholic educators must be concerned with teaching and em- 
phasizing the true attitude of American tradition in regard to the institutions 
of religion, to counteract the widespread secularistic interpretation of the 
Constitution, so detrimental to the moral and spiritual welfare of our country. 
We are living in a democracy of which we are proud. Our system of govern- 
ment is the best form of democracy that has yet made its appearance in this 
world. It is a democracy according to the Catholic ideal which means first 
of all, the acknowledgment of a Supreme Being from whom come all rights 
and to whom all men have obligations. Divine Providence rules and governs 
all. The human will must accept and submit to that Providence, if the indi- 
vidual is to live intelligently and purposefully. True democracy implies the 
recognition of Jesus Christ and His Divinity. On this Divinity rest the works 
and sanctions of His teachings, for only on the firm foundations of the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ can true democracy be based and preserved. One of 
the fundamentals that flows from these teachings is cooperation, cooperation 
not only among friends but among enemies as well. This cooperation is 
founded on self-sacrifice—a basic principle in the teaching of Christ. The 
fact that sacrifice is necessary for cooperation is evident from the moment 
that one attempts to cooperate with someone else. One has to put aside one’s 
own likes, desires and conceits. In reality, the basic principle of true 
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democracy is contained in the virtue of charity, love of God and the love of 
neighbor. Thus democracy in the Catholic sense is self-sacrifice and brotherly 
love taught and exemplified by Christ. Democracy is not a religion but it is 
Christian love which has come to blossom in political and social life. Conse- 
quently to curtail religion and religious institutions is to violate the very 
essence of our democracy. 


All of us must also continue to emphasize, not only for our own people but 
for all of our citizens, what our bishops so well pointed out in their pastoral 
of some 30 or more years ago: “An education which unites intellectual, moral, 
and religious elements is the best training for citizenship.” For citizenship 
is something to be thought and lived, rather than merely learned. Christian 
citizenship is the putting into practice of God’s command, “Love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” 


These, dearly beloved, may seem as commonplace things to all of us who 
have come here this morning but they are so only because we have, our- 
selves, so fully and completely accepted them. But they are not common- 
place to the vast majority of our fellow citizens whom we must bring to 
the appreciation and even acceptance of our principles and convictions. These 
are convictions that are not only Catholic but are genuinely American. This 
indeed is your great joy and satisfaction in your role as Catholic educators 
that you serve well both God and country. 


In conclusion I quote from your Convention Bulletin, “The leaders of the 
past have built well the foundations of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. The future of the Association is now in the hands of zealous 
and scholarly Catholic teachers. Truth, research, and abundance of voca- 
tions are the super-structures to add to the glorious heritage of the Associa- 
tion’s past. Scholarship alone is not the objective of the Association; but 
Christian scholarship and social living are desired fruits of all who labor 
for the Christian education of youth and the success of the National Catholic 
Educational Association.” 








ADDRESSES 


TRUTH IN UNITY 


MOST REV. A. G. CICOGNANI, ARCHBISHOP OF LAODICEA 
APOSTOLIC DELEGATE TO THE UNITED STATES 


To participate in the inauguration of this jubilee year is for me a source 
of extreme pleasure, because of the opportunity it affords me to express to 
the National Catholic Educational Association the appreciation and felicita- 
tions of the Holy See and because of the honor that is mine in meeting you, 
the members of the Association, who constantly and assiduously labor to make 
your organization more efficient and thus to bring to the schools spiritual 
atmosphere, inspiring educational progress, constructive understanding and 
vital unity. 

VITAL UNITY 


Unity is a sign of life. A single glance over the fifty year.history of this 
Association reveals its great vitality, a vitality that has produced a spirit of 
unity in the field of education that is not content with solidarity but which 
aims at common ideals and motives that are based on solid scientific princi- 
ples and on the truths of faith. Your profession is a real apostolate directed 
to the instruction of youth and the development of Christians and citizens. 


’ Wherever is found the reflected light of God, the highest Truth and the 
supreme Good, there is life, abundant and fertile directed to its final pur- 
poses. Wherever God is excluded or ignored, disorder reigns and intellectual 
confusion and false ideologies are the result. The enemies of good desire to 
achieve a clear cut between God and man. By denying the dictates of wisdom 
and by trying to make man forget that he has an immortal soul, they seek 
to make him an atheist. Once they succeed in convincing him that he is 
nothing more than matter, then it is easy to subject him to any type of 
tyranny, the goal at which they aim. For man to have freedom and to enjoy 
his rights he needs God. “Ubi Deus, ibi homo,” St. Augustine wrote; with- 
out God man, that is man from whom God has been taken, can no longer 
sustain himself. To this deleterious work of evil, you, teachers and believers, 
oppose a strenuous constructive action of good. 


REASON AND REVELATION 


It is well understood that in the Catholic schools the prescribed academic 
programs are developed as accurately as in any other good school. It is 
their glory also to take advantage and to make use of the light of faith for 
the benefit of their students. If it.is a fact that religious faith is the founda- 
tion of life, it is difficult to understand why this should not also be true in 
school and in studies; religion must always be for man the background of 
unity, of action, of direction. This is our faith: “We believe in God, the 
Father Almighty, Creator of heaven and earth. The universe is His crea- 
tion and man is at the apex of creation. God placed him there for his tem- 
poral life, and he is destined for life eternal.” To profess and promote this 
idea of unity in the universe between God and man is to develop an elect 
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” 


apostolate. There is no need to mention that, when we say “unity,” we ex- 
clude any idea of pantheism or materialistic monism, for our faith is in a 
personal God, “The Supreme Being,” Who is “above all creatures, the self- 
existing and infinitely perfect Spirit.” (Catechism of Baltimore, 8.) 


Anyone who studies or speculates or engages in research work meets with 
God; “to study” also means “to meet God.” In fact, “the heavens declare 
the glory of God, and the firmament proclaims the work of His hands.” 
(Ps. 18, 2.) God has so profusely sprinkled His imprints on the earth and 
in the celestial spaces that we might say He is imprinted and proclaimed in 
nature. 


What then will the student say in his meetings with God? Will he say 
that in matters of study he does not recognize God? He is anxious to know 
the author of everyting; will he follow a different system with regard to the 
wonders of nature? Experience shows that, when God is put aside, the door 
is opened to errors and agnostic or materialistic ideas, 


“Christ” is an historic fact. He spoke, completed the divine revelation, 
established His Church, and entrusted to It His Word and His Sacraments. 
He manifested Himself as the focal point of history, and great philosophers 
like Saint Augustine and Bossuet wrote books to demonstrate: this fact. 
If Christ is an historical person, we believe that the schools, like everyone 
else, have the obligation of accepting Him completely according to His true 
value. 


There are certain truths which, although basic and attainable by the light 
of reason, man does not always succeed in clearly perceiving because he is 
impeded by prejudices, the senses or the passions. It is here that Divine 
Revelation steps in to confirm such truths and to make them known to all 
men with a firm certainty free from all danger of error. Why should not 
the student gather truths also from this source which has the highest value? 
Alexander Volta, the eminent scientist, was not reluctant to use this means; 
on the contrary, he declared that he wished to spend his whole life reading 
the book of creation and that of Revelation. 


Everything in the universe manifests itself to the student as made “in 
measure and number and weight.” (Sap. XI, 21) There is abundant proof 
to show that without the Creator there is not adequate explanation of this 
order and perfection. And you, teachers, who instruct in the Catholic schools, 
do not be afraid to leave your restricted laboratory occasionally to contem- 
plate the tremendous laboratory of God, creation, and to discover there other 
superior horizons. 


For us it is a certainty-that there is no opposition between science and 
faith, two rays of the same sun, God. As for creation, there are, for example, 
great numbers of scientists and astronomers who deduce that “at first there 
was neither space nor time”; “there was only the thought in the mind of 
God”; then there came this immense mass of nebula and celestial bodies, 
linked together by an energy, cosmic ether, in which the suns, or rather the 
solar systems move. We conclude simply that science continues in this way 
to discover facts which confirm or parallel religious truths. 


Illuminated by science and faith, you make open profession of these and 
other basic tenets; this is the “Jtinerarium mentis in Deum.” To-profess and 
proclaim Him as God, Creator of heaven and earth is your vocation and your 
apostolate; and your rejection of every form of materialism enables you to 
teach this road to God to your ‘students. 
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MAN, IMMORTAL BEING 


Man stands at the apex of creation. This is a truth of the highest value, 
both spiritual and social, and you, enlightened by science and faith, enunciate 
it both in your schools and in your writings. Man is the king of creation; 
“you have subjected all things under his feet” the Psalmist sings to God. 
(Ps. 8, 7) 


On the other hand, whoever studies man exclusively from the biological 
viewpoint, or even worse from the zoological, never succeeds in knowing him, 
and obtains a deficient or erroneous knowledge, similar to that of the scientist- 
cyclops of Kant who saw with only one eye. The same may be said for those 
anthropologists who claim to draw general and final deductions from mere 
fragments, often incomplete, and to apply them to the immense human 
family. Much more, very little is known of prehistoric times. This we do 
know, that the exclusively physical man, content with his animality, does 
not exist. You know well that the Church encourages every scientific in- 
vestigation into the origin and progress of man as long as materialism is 
excluded and the creation of the human soul by God is accepted. Sometimes 
the Church judges it necessary to make pronouncements on certain ques- 
tions because they are at variance with revealed truths; she did this against 
the theory of poligenism regarding man’s origin, and her children, having 
been warned in this way, must abandon such ideas. (Eycyclical Humani 
Generis of Pius XII, Aug. 12, 1950, num. 37) 


For you, who educate in the name of Christ, teaching is a sublime social 
apostolate. You uphold all the dignity of man. Gleaning from the light of 
reason and faith, you teach that “man is a creature composed of body and 
soul,” is nature and grace, time and eternity, and unites in himself two 
worlds, the earthly and the heavenly; you see the youth of your schools in 
this light, and thus you educate them. Man is a unique being in the uni- 
verse, dominating by reason of his intelligence and his immortal soul. The 
universe is immense, but has no knowledge; the stars are grandiose and 
numberless, but they do not understand. Man knows and dominates; he, 
therefore, was not made for the sun, but the sun and all creation were 
created for him, and he for the Creator, 


TEACHING, AN APOSTOLATE 


These ties that cornect the universe and man to God are not hypotheses 
for us believers; they are realities and truths. By teaching these truths, 
you promote the best possible good of individuals and society. The correct 
concept of rights and duties is based on this relation between man and God, 
which is also the foundation of ethics, philosophy and law. The correct teach- 
ing of these important subjects will unify them as a proper guide for human 
acts, directing these acts to that goodness on which the happiness of so many 
depends. It is evident that your profession as teachers is of the highest 
spiritual importance. / 


This marvelous unity comes from God. To his works he has given a law; 
a merely physical law in inanimate beings, with the addition of instinct in 
animals, and in man alone a law in its true sense, the natural law. It is the 
will of God, Eternal Law, which is reflected in the human soul, and then is 
rendered concrete in the human law of various peoples. And here is opened 
the wide field of human justice. Roman jurisprudence expressed it with 
the saying, “Unicuique suum tribuere,” and Christianity has applied this 
concept to subjects and rulers, individuals and nations, without any dis- 
tinction. In every juridical order, be it on the community, state or inter- 
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national level, the human person is the fundamental subject and his rights 
are sacred and inviolable. All are equal, and al] have a right to life and its 
basic goods. Conceived in this light law constitutes a safe defense for man 
against the devouring ideologies of the individual and against the political 
and social forms of the all-powerful state. This is the teaching of your 
schools, an immeasurable contribution to the good of society. 


PRESENCE OF GOD IN THE SCHOOLS 


In conclusion, we want God to be present in the school. This is the central 
point of the program of the National Catholic Educational Association, and 
it is your work. You do it because you believe in Him, Creator and Father, 
and because you know that where God is, there also is the true and com- 
plete man. Without the link of man to God principles are watered into weak 
or false subtleties of utilitarianism and the like; the strength of human 
rights is undermined and the might of physical and material power pre- 
vails; philosophy loses its grasp of that eternal truth on which its trust- 
worthiness and perpetuity depends. Man needs God; his conscience needs 
God; his intellect needs Him; and his schools need Him. 


Every praise, felicitation and good wish to the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, which for fifty years has diffused truth enlightened by 
reason and faith. Every praise, felicitation and good wish to you who are 
aware of all the responsibilities of your profession and of your task before 
God and men. For you, to teach means to instruct and educate, to develop 
and cultivate spiritual energies, and to form the intellect, will, conscience, 
character, mind and heart of youth. May God bless and reward abundantly 
your profession, and may your apostolate continue favorably under the 
auspices of the commendable National Catholic Educational Association for 
the good of the students, the honor of the schools, the benefit of the country, 
and the greater glory of God. 








ADDRESS 


MOST REV. MATTHEW F. BRADY, D.D., BISHOP OF MANCHESTER 
EPISCOPAL CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, NCWC 


Who can view this vast assemblage of thousands of Catholic educators, 
representing millions of Catholic youth under their present and future 
guidance, and deny that the system of Catholic education is an integral part 
of the American system of education? Boldly and without fear of reasonable 
contradiction, we make the assertion. Numbers and results are incontro- 
vertible facts, and these facts propose the questions, “What is an educational 
system?” and, “Wherein do systems differ?” For brevity, we may say that 
an educational system is the sum of the truths, the personnel, and the teach- 
ing skills that are brought into play to procure the happiness of the indi- 
» widual man and the fulfillment of his destiny. Happiness and destiny are 
inseparably joined as essential factors in the fullness of life. It is the con- 
cept of life, the philosophy of life, the purpose of life, call it what you may, 
that makes for difference in systems of education. In a representative form 
of government and more so in a democracy, it is essential to the general wel- 
fare that its citizens be educated sufficiently to formulate the laws that govern 
them and to make wise decisions in the social, economic, and political fields 
that are so important in modern, ever-advancing life. These are material 
necessities as objectives of education but the nature of man is spiritual as well 
and he must grow in knowledge of the world of the spirit and the life of the 
spirit if he is to enjoy the fullness of life, the completeness of life that is 
his nature. 


To educate for the objective of “good citizenship” is laudable in itself, but 
it inevitably places the welfare of the state as a principle above and beyond 
the welfare of the individual. It tends to make the citizen the servant of the 
state and become depersonalized in the process. It is the corollary before the 
thesis. It would relegate the spiritual to the home and church for those who 
are interested in the spiritual, unmindful of the undivided and indivisible 
nature of man. It will have naught of God in its extreme form and sub- 
stitutes therefore the glorified state. Modern history affords a shocking 
picture of enslaved and miserable peoples as the logical consequence of the 
all-powerful state. Who, with experience in our way of life, would want to 
live under its sway? Proponents of the “good citizenship” objective in edu- 
cation tell us that we can have both a benevolent state and a moral religious 
people without the spiritual element in education. O cruel hope in the weak- 
ness of fallen man! To be good for goodness sake! To substitute a frail, 
ephemeral tolerance for the love of God and the love of neighbor! It is the 
confirmed and considered opinion of the best thinkers in the land that we 
cannot have a strong moral people without religion in education. We stand 
not alone in our defense of this principle. No other force has adequate sanc- 
tion for morality. No other force can direct man adequately toward the 
fulfillment of his destiny—eternal life with God. No educational system can 
be complete without religion and morality, for such serves merely the physical, 
intellectual needs of man and not the complete spiritual man. The alarming 
trend in American life toward indifferentism in religion and unstable morality 
is adequate proof that the home and church are insufficient in themselves for 
the burden that would be placed upon them. 
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To educate for “success” in life, when we mean by success, comfort, ease, 
luxury, esteem, power, is laudable to a degree but only a partial objective 
of complete education. Again material consideration alone cannot fulfill the 
longings, the ideals of a man’s soul, for his spiritual nature cries out for 
fulfillment in a realm that is above and beyond the omnipresent and encroach- 
ing world about him. “Not by bread alone doth man live but by every word 
that proceedeth from the mouth of God.” Secularism corrodes the spirit of 
man and it is the corrosion of irreligion and immorality that brought to pass 
the fall of the great empires and nations of history. The fate of Babylon, 
Greece and Rome may be upon us and perhaps much nearer than we care 
to believe. 


Incompleteness for the unwary and the unthinking, can become the greatest 
deception ever perpetrated in the life of man. There is a striking contrast and 
a forceful object lesson in the character of the architecture of the quadrangles 
of many of our schools of higher education in this country and the type of 
education they proffer. The medieval quadrangle was religiously inspired; 
its delicately carved tower, rising to heaven, was indicative of a chapel beneath, 
where students knelt in prayer before God present on the altar; and its 
stones were carved with the symbols of a living and inspirational faith. The 
modern imitation has the tower but no chapel beneath its delicate tracery. 
There are holy water fonts in libraries, meaningless in their new setting. 
There are gargoyles that symbolized the evil, contaminated world without, 
in contrast to the smooth interior walls that had been blessed, telephone 
booths are disguised in the appearance of confessionals; sport and its heroes 
have been enthroned in trophy rooms that resemble the niches of sainted 
heroes and bear the dignity of once-sacred cathedral ornamentation. It is 
depressing to behold and there seems to be a lack of a sense of the fitness of 
things in it all. Even more depressing is the thought that youth will find 
disillusionment instead of truth upon which to lay the foundation of their 
lives and will be offered the lifeless copy for the rich original and the out- 
ward shell for the entire temple of truth with its soul and inspiration. 


No one is satisfied with the abortive attempts that have been made to com- 
promise the question and to conciliate the contending factions. The adoption 
of a short prayer or short Bible reading in the school curriculum is but a 
passing gesture toward God, the personal influence of the teacher is im- 
portant but inadequate, and even released time, with the constitutional sanc- 
tion of the Supreme Court, and the best proposal hitherto brought. forward, 
are but weak substitutes for the integrated, solid, and constant teaching of 
divine truth and consequent moral responsibility. 


Other than the two objectives, “good citizenship” and “success,” with their 
fundamental errors and dangerous consequences, there is a system of educa- 
tion that has for its objective the complete man, physical, intellectual and 
spiritual. It correlates everything in the life of man to his present happiness 
and future destiny. We subscribe to it wholeheartedly from convictions of 
reason and faith, so strong that we make every burdensome sacrifice to sup- 
port our convictions. The unifying element in all the conflicting activities of 
man is God. Religion is the sum of our relationships toward Him. It is 
incredible that man can believe in God ‘the Creator and ignore the conse- 
quences of that belief—complete dependence on Him, not independence of 
Him, complete submission to His law. It is just as incredible that believing 
in Him we can ignore Him in a system of education and consider it complete. 
We have no reason for complacency, for less than half of our youth are in 
our own schools. We comprise one fifth of the population of the country. 
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A few, all too few, other denominations share our convictions on religious 
education. No church can reach all its youth outside the school. There is no 
possibility of agreement or any compromise on anemic religious and moral 
instruction that is not complete. A brief glance at contemporary American 
morality, with its mounting divorce rate, its broken homes, its youthful 
delinquency, its dishonesty in business, its disregard for truth, its corruption 
and treason in high places, and the rampant perjury in its courts of justice 
is indicative of a growing moral decay. It is also indicative that the home 
and the church have failed to preserve a moral tone in the whole nation. 


The answer is to be found in the restoration of religion to our general sys- 
tem of education. It was there in the beginning when these United States 
were deeply religious and morally strong. During the last century religion 
has gradually been divorced from education, and strong, even if misguided, 
forces now stand adamant against its return. The issue has been joined and 
confused. The need has been ignored and the future of our great land 
imperilled. The problem is almost hopeless of solution and in the struggle 
we are the protagonists of religious education. We are accused of seeking 
public funds for the support of our schools. The clearest answer to this 
charge was given recently by an American prelate: “It should be clearly 
understood that the Church as such makes no claim to any tax support for 
her specific activities, religious, educational or charitable. Parents, however, 
do have rights as citizens, and one of these rights is that of equitable treat- 
ment by the state in the common distribution of educational benefits provided 
by public taxes—the state is manifestly unjust when it sets up a single and 
exclusive system of public schools which satisfies the desires of one group of 
citizens, but which, because of its limited curriculum, fails utterly to satisfy 
the legitimate desires of another group.” England, Scotland and some prov- 
inces of Canada have found an equitable solution. While we hold to the 
rights of parents in equity and justice, we admit that there is not the 
slightest possibility of such a solution in the present state of American public 
opinion. 


The most frequently proposed argument against religion in education is 
that of the complete separation of church and state. Complete separation is 
difficult to understand since the state needs the church in its efforts to bring 
happiness to man and to promote the general welfare. The “founding fathers” 
never dreamed of such separation; it is not mentioned in the Constitution; 
nor has it any foundation in early or contemporary government practice. 
Religious liberty is protected by prohibiting the government from adopting 
any one denominational religion, but it does not prohibit the fostering of 
religion or all religions as it must in the interest of its own welfare. The 
argument is used to confuse the issue, to blind the public to the welfare and 
rights of the child even in such things as health and safety measures. If 
pressed to its logical conclusion, any child or student would have the right 
to stand up and protest even the mention of God in any tax-supported school 
or university. The pettiness and extremes of the theory of separation of church 
and state were not the mind of the framers of the Constitution nor are they 
the mind of the fair and thinking people of America today. A strange corol- 
lary of this theory of separation is the charge that religion creates divisive- 
ness and disunity. It is the old confusing of unity and uniformity. We are a 
nation of united states but not uniform states; we are a united people but 
not a uniform people; we are still a religious people but in no sense uniformly 
religious; we are a united people but politically, socially and economically 
we are anything but uniform. To single out religion as a dividing and dis- 
unifying element in a community is a striking example of what exaggeration 
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and insistence can do to confuse issues in the minds of the unthinking, for 
unity in diversity is one of the primary laws of nature itself, as it is in the 
affairs of men. 


We seek the motives behind all the bitterness and confusion that surround 
the question of religion in education, to lift the curtain as it were, and let in 
the light of calm judgment, in the hope of eventual peaceful solution. They 
are so numerous that tabulation becomes difficult. Reluctantly we must admit 
bigotry, that unholy spawn of dissension in religious faiths. There is the 
justification of evil because it is natural for unrepenting, sinful man to strive 
to justify his own actions. There is the pride and urge for control on the part 
of certain professional educators who brook no interference or implementa- 
tion in their chosen field. Above all, there is unreasoning fear—fear of the 
growth of the Church, fear that Protestant America will become Catholic 
America, fear that some day the Church will control the thought, the 
philosophy, the means of communication, and the legislation of the land 
and in that day will consistently force upon all citizenry the eternal truth it 
professes to teach. Every historical incident and precedent of less enlightened 
ages is dragged forth to support and inflame this fear. It seems to be of little 
avail to point out that the Constitution forbids legislative domination by any 
one religion, that Catholic conscience and morality forbid the forceful sup- 
pression of opposition, and that we are living in a more enlightened age that 
is proving the futility of force and rapidly advancing in improved relation- 
ship between the majority and the minority. America has a long and thorny 
road to follow before it reaches a satisfactory solution of one of its most 
vexing problems. Justice and the framework of our Constitution must be 
more carefully scrutinized, unreasoned fears dissipated, a spirit of tolerance 
and fairness fostered, a humble approach made in confidence of God’s guidance, 
and only then can a happy outcome be assured. 


Uppermost in the minds of all is a consciousness of the dignity of man, 
our love of freedom and our happy way of life, a burning desire for peace, 
security and love. Religion is the staunch and true foundation upon which 
rests the edifice of these desires. Frail human nature is a sorry thing were 
it not for the dignity of man, and his greatest dignity is that he is created in 
the image of God. Freedom is a relative thing and finds its fullness only in 
the freedom of the sons of God. Peace and security are only the tranquility 
that follows the establishment of right order between God and man. Love 
finds its fullness only in the infinite ocean of God’s eternal love. Go forth, 
then, Catholic educators, from this convention valiant in faith, alert to the 
necessity of a never-ending defense of principle lest raucous voices prevail 
over truth, encouraged and strengthened by your deliberations to continve 
as hounds of heaven, “with unhurrying chase, unperturbed pace, deliberate 
speed, majestic instance,” the wearying pursuit of the souls of men that they 
may know Him who is “the way, the truth and the life,” and in Him find peace 
for their restless souls, “the peace of God that surpasseth all understanding.” 











FIFTY YEARS OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 


ARTHUR S. ADAMS, Se.D., PRESIDENT, AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


It is a happy privilege indeed to come to you today to extend the con- 
gratulations and felicitation of the American Council on Education on this, 
your golden jubilee. I am mindful of the fact that the National Catholic 
Educational Association was one of seven voluntary associations which in 1918 
created the American Council on Education. The Council came into being 
because it was felt desirable and necessary that there be some organization, 
some forum, in which educational opinion might be resolved, in which the 
varying facets in different points of view might be given thoughtful con- 
sideration so that they could be reflected to the public and to the agencies 
of government as considered judgments. 

“1918, you recall, was the height of World War I and there were a good 
many questions of relationship between educational institutions and the gov- 
ernment. In order to consolidate the position of education, in order that 
it might speak, if not with a united voice, at any rate with a voice which took 
account of the differences of opinion, the Council was established and has 
sincé that time carried out that function. 


In the course of its activity and growth over the years the NCEA has been 
a valued member of the Council. I was interested to review the record. It 
shows that during these thirty-five years there have been one chairman of the 
Council, three first chairmen, thirty-two vice chairmen, two secretaries with 
long terms, and membership in the Executive Committee for a total period 
of service of seventeen years, in addition to broad membership on the many 
Council committees engaged in all forms of educational activities. Currently 
there are twenty-nine such committees and virtually all of them have repre- 
sentation from the National Catholic Educational Association. It is my great 
privilege and pleasure to have Monsignor Hochwalt, your Secretary Gen- 
eral, as my neighbor on the next floor above, and it affords me an opportunity 
to talk to him frequently and, I may say, most profitably. 


I think that a golden jubilee, indeed any anniversary, gives us a signal 
opportunity to review the record, to see how far we have come, to appraise 
our present situation, and to look ahead to the future. It is in relation to 
these three points that I shall speak this afternoon: First, fifty years of 
educational achievement of the National Catholic Educational Association; 
second, an appraisal of our present situation in educational matters; and 
third, what can we say of the future—perhaps fifty years, who knows, per- 
haps longer. 


As I review the past fifty years, I am struck with the fact that this organ- 
ization came into being when I was eight years old. Let’s just take a quick 
look at the sort of life that we lived then. It was about that time when my 
family took the big jump of going from kerosene lamps to electric lights. I 
recall the immense sense of social pride I took in that move. It seemed to me 
as if the family had really begun to amount to something. Not much later 
I had my first ride in an automobile. I remember the make so well. It was 
one of those merry Oldsmobiles famed in song and story, and I can recall 
as a lad sitting up there so proudly and hurtling along the highway at eight 
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miles per hour. This indeed was a thrill. Remember, this was only fifty years 
ago; or put it another way, it was all of fifty years ago. Again, a few years 
later I’ became interested in erecting a radio antenna and had a little galena 
crystal radio set. I poked around with a cat’s whisker on the surface of the 
crystal and listened so intently with the receivers over my ears to the mys- 
terious sounds which came through them. I realized I had to learn the Morse 
Code if I were to know what was going on, and I certainly wanted to know 
what was going on. Now my great difficulty is to find a room in which there 
is not a radio or television. So we progress. 


This was the world of fifty years ago, when there were many dynasties 
still on their thrones. It was only a few years later that Wilhelm II was 
challenged by President Theodore Roosevelt by the trip of the U. S. Fleet 
around the world which I suspect averted an outbreak of war at that time. 
All of the various nationalities of Europe were in reasonable rapport one 
with the other. There was a balance of power which I was required to study 
when I was in school and things seemed pretty stable on the whole. Young 
people planned their future. I remember I planned mine so carefully. At 
each age I was going to do thus and so. My plans were well worked out 
before I was twelve. So fares wisdom. 


I have never made a single one of those deadline dates I set for myself 
so carefully, and I am very happy about it. I do not mean to minimize the 
importance of planning but I would submit that when man becomes so eager 
about his own role, his personal ambition, that he forgets that his place on 
earth is to do God’s will, then I think that he needs to give further considera- 
tion to the situation. We need always to take in account that phrase that we 
say so glibly when we recite the Lord’s Prayer, “Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven.” Thy will be done, not mine. 


And so it is that with all of the plans that were made fifty years ago 
we have perhaps not realized many of them. Does this mean that we shouldn’t 
plan? Not at all. It is only with planning that our thought becomes refined 
and that we bring to bear the potencies of the intellects we possess. But we 
need always to take account of the fact that we are but instruments of God’s 
will and that we may have to make changes in the actions that we under- 
take in accordance with our plans. 


To return to the time when this great organization was founded—the 
National Catholic Educational Association—we didn’t have many people 
worrying about education. Education was a process of going to school and 
passing courses, getting diplomas, graduating on hot summer evenings when 
our elders of varying sizes and varying degrees of impressiveness sounded off 
on what they saw of the future. It was all well ordered and do you know 
there are some among us who sigh to return to those “good old days.” 

Well, I, for one, think that man grows by stretching and we have cer- 
tainly had a good opportunity to stretch during the past half century. We 
have been confronted with the challenge of two world wars, the financial 
panic of 1907, the depression of the 30’s. You see when we came to the 30’s, 
we weren’t even candid enough to recognize it as a panic so we used the longer, 
more equivocal name of depression. 

In those fifty years the United States has had thrust upon it a responsi- 
bility for world leadership we did not seek but must accept. There has been 
a tremendous growth in population, especially in the last decade. There has 
been an enormous increase in school and college enrollment, probably three 
to four times over what it was fifty years ago. And finally, there has been 
the rise of a force in the world to which we didn’t give any attention at all 
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fifty years ago. The fundamental book on the subject had been written by 
Karl Marx a long time before but no one paid much attention to it. Yet 
we now know that this book provides the basis for the rise of communism 
which in the last fifty years has proved itself to be totalitarianism in its 
lowest form. We fought World War I to liquidate one kind of imperial 
despotism. We fought World War II to destroy another form of totalitarian 
despotism. God grant we shall not have to fight another world war in order 
to deal with the malignant force of totalitarian communism. The growth of 
the political and social philosophy of communism is one of the events, how- 
ever, of the past half century to which we must give account. 


I have tried to point out some of the material surroundings of fifty years 
ago—what life was like. Let us think a bit about the political surroundings 
and I think we can recognize easily and quickly that in those days our 
political management was centered in our local government, at most in our 
state government, and our federal government was not very large nor very 
expensive. It didn’t need to be because we had in our communities the ability 
and the will to resolve the necessary civic problems on the spot. In the subse- 
quent years as we have emerged into this position of world leadership we 
did not seek, we have of necessity taken on enormous responsibilities at home 
and abroad. Principally, however, the burden of our current taxes arises 
from our foreign responsibilities rather than from our domestic ones. This 
conclusion comes from reviewing various items in the budget. Less than fifty 
years ago, indeed in 1914, we had an army of less than 100,000 men. Today 
our army alone numbers approximately 1,495,000 and in addition we have an 
air force of over a million men and yet another million in the navy. The 
impact of the manpower and economic problems which result from an armed 
strength of this magnitude on the life of our times is so significant that any- 
one who failed to give it consideration would be remiss indeed. 


These, then, are the factors which have come to bear on our present situa- 
tion. It is my thought that in relation to the developments which have oc- 
curred in all of these fields we would do well to look at the decades of the 
past century with names on them to understand better from an educational 
point of view the sort of fifty years they have been. 


The 1900’s were the Decade of Invention in which the radio, the aero- 
plane, and a multitude of other devices had their origin which enable 
us today to do no more than press a button to put the garbage down the 
drain, start the automobile, turn on the light, get the dishes washed, clean 
the rugs, etc. 


I think one of our big problems, having seen these developments come 
and having heard arguments advanced at the time they were introduced as to 
the values they would confer upon life, is to find better ways to use the time 
they have freed for the individual. I think we must come to realize that our 
most important problem is to see that it is our job to assume responsibility 
for the discipline of ourselves to make constructive use of the time released by 
labor-saving devices. Until the past fifty years the discipline of labor, hard 
duties, was at work on us to make us think things through. With the release 
of time and effort coming from this enormous technical development, comes 
also the responsibility of seeing that that which we have gained does not, 
like the garbage, go down the drain. 


The decade of the 1910’s was the Decade of Development—a tremendous 
technological development, with the foundation laid for most of the basic 
research which so enriches our material life today. The following decade 
immediately sought to put all these good things into use and we emerged into 
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the Turbulent 20’s, a time when we were off on a binge of extravagant joy 


. riding with no notion of the values which we should have recognized as essen- 


tial to the meaning and purpose of life. We have been paying for that binge 
for some time. We started with the Frightened 30’s when, as President 
Roosevelt so well said, the thing we had to fear was fear itself. The banks 
closed; there were the most amazing problems of getting enough to eat. 
People with good homes, good jobs, automobiles with gas in the tank, had 
no food in the pantry. Were it not for the bounty of our neighbors, many of 
us would have gone hungry. Everything was out of kilter. There was a great 
lesson there. We had also to learn in the Frightened 30’s how close we 
are always to disaster. We should not put so much store by our ordinary 
procedures of life, should not recognize them as being permanent, enduring, 
lasting as the pyramids. They are not; they can change very quickly. 


The Fighting 40’s—the strenuous efforts we put forth in that decade! To 
me the most outstanding feature of the Fighting 40’s was the coming together 
in common cause of the citizenry of this country on the eighth of December, 
1941. Up to that time people had said we must not get into this war, we 
will surely be defeated. Look at the brilliant record our youth made in 
those struggling hard years. It all came because of unity of belief when we 
were actually challenged by the enemy. We didn’t have the gumption to come 
to the unity by ourselves but had to undergo the ignoble and damaging defeat 
of Pearl Harbor to be stimulated even for a little to see the values of the 
country we say we love so well. 


Where are we now? In the 1950’s, the Decade of Decision. We need to 
recognize anew and more clearly that education broadly conceived is an 
essential fundamental to the continued development of our democratic ideal. 
We have grown up in this world of ours now and we need to come to certain 
decisions about values that we hold with assurance and conviction. Thomas 
Jefferson said the judgment of the people can be trusted if they are ade- 
quately informed. In all the multiple activities of our day it is education’s 
job to satisfy that condition, to see that the people are adequately informed, 
that the door to understanding is open to them and that they are encouraged 
to pass through that door. Without education democracy cannot exist. 


So then in the days ahead we as educators have a special responsibility 
to make crystal clear our own recognition of the importance of education to 
democracy. This means not only that we talk about the relationship between 
democracy and education, but that in every aspect of our lives we live its 
principles, that we put them into action in the classroom, in administration, 
in board governments, in relations between students, in relations with the 
public. This then is our Decade of Decision and it strikes me that we have 
to come to some pretty important decisions. We note that the prevalent atti- 
tude of our times is full of fear, apprehension, cynicism, negativism. We 
seem not to recognize that we progress now and in the future as we have 
certainly progressed in the past by the constant broadening of areas of 
understanding and agreement. Today we have the day of the special interest, 
the interest which seeks to protect its own irrespective of the effect this action 
may have elsewhere. We have those in our country who are deeply concerned 
about the current issue of communism in education. Let me say here and 
categorically that to my mind there is no more loyal body of citizens in this 
whole broad country than our teachers. They are truly dedicated persons. 
It is likewise clear that no person whose mind is enslaved to a totalitarian 
doctrine can be a good effective teacher, indeed a teacher at all—only a propa- 
gandist. It seems to me we are all agreed as to the importance of rooting 
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out of our educational system those who may surreptitiously have crept in, 
but candidly I think they are in very limited number. But as we seek to 
insure the integrity of our educational system, we must be equally devoted 
to the value of freedom, especially of the freedom of thought and expression. 
And as we look to the security of the nation to make confident that com- 
munism does not infiltrate our way of life, we must be equally vigilant to 
see that the bastions of freedom are not breached in the meantime. We must 
have resolution and proceed not by name calling but by the most careful and 
prudent thought of all concerned to find effective solutions to the twin prob- 
lems of national security and academic freedom. 


Some other problems of our day perhaps less in fundamental significance 
but of great importance have to do with our economic system and the sup- 
port of education. Ultimately the support of every type of school comes 
from the people. Society as a whole supports schools. In order that that 
support may be generous the public must understand educational techniques 
and procedures. It is no good to say the public does not understand but 
ought to pay up anyway. We must make the case plain. Only through careful 
thought and hard work, shall we win through to an adequate financial sup- 
port of education. The idea will come first, the money will follow. 


Effective use of manpower likewise requires development of increased areas 
of understanding and interest. There are today too many who seek to protect 
their interests rather than to serve the interests of our nation. We need to 
come to a clear recognition that it is the individual citizen’s high responsi- 
bility to accept cheerfully, with enthusiasm and with a sense of dedication, 
the responsibility to serve his country, not to view service as “two years out of 
my life” but rather as “I am doing my part.” 


I could touch on many other problems but the hour grows late and I par- 
ticularly want to say a word or two about the future. In our appraisal of 
the present situation I think we see that we are deluded if we allow our 
education to become focused on material progress and development. There 
are things of greater importance, values which must be served. These we 
must hold ourselves as teachers. Perhaps it is more important that teachers 
have a carefully cultivated set of values than anyone else. We need to see 
that our own values measure up as we seek to enlist the support of others in 
the cultivation of their values. As we look forward to the times which we 
shall certainly encounter, times of fear, distrust, every negative element you 
can think of, we are going to need working cooperation, the desire of all to 
contribute, the desire to be on the team, to do what needs to be done with 
confidence; and it is my earnest hope that all of the members of this associa- 
tion will be so moved in that desire that the objectives of education may surely 
move forward. And, lest we become too enamored with educational tech- 
nique rather than educational substance, we can derive comfort and strength 
from the words of Phillips Brooks: “He never read a book, he never held an 
office, he never went to college. Nineteen wide centuries have come and gone. 
Today he is the centerpiece of the human race. All the armies that ever 
marched, all the navies that were ever built, and all the Parliaments that 
ever sat, put together have not affected the life of man upon this earth 
as powerfully as has that one solitary life.” 


I believe we can agree that, as we look ahead, we can recognize that human 
emotion gives life its flavor and zest, human thought gives life its power, 
human faith in the divine purposes of God gives life its meaning. No one 
of these human qualities—emotion, thought or faith—is mutually exclusive 
with the other. They are of necessity coexistent with human life itself. Our 
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continuing progress in education will result from a deeper understanding 
of the parts that are played by each of them in the fulfillment of the human 
life. To achieve the great purpose of human life is the function of all the 
schools, more especially the privilege and high responsibility of each one 
of us. To make human life more meaningful as learning flourishes we need 
to gear our education to at least three central needs: 

1. To strive constantly to increase our personal understanding of the rela- 
tionship and interrelationship between emotion, thought, and faith; 

2. To recognize clearly that educational techniques and procedures have 
importance as they contribute to giving the individual student a better grasp 
of the skills and values which will make his life more useful and significant 
to him, to society, and to his country; 

3. Resolutely to resist the fears, uncertainties, and cynicisms that so harass 
our troubled world today. 








CATHOLIC EDUCATION AND AMERICAN SOCIETY 


ANTON C. PEGIS, Ph.D., PRESIDENT, PONTIFICAL INSTITUTE OF 
MEDIAEVAL STUDIES, TORONTO, CANADA 


A fiftieth anniversary is a great milestone, and I hasten to congratulate 
the National Catholic Educational Association on its devoted and persever- 
ing years of service. To keep the light of Catholic principles burning steadily, 
in season and out of season, since those far off days before the first world 
war, is a heroic work, and one of incalculable importance. That is why I feel 
both happy and honored to take part in this anniversary and to contribute, 
in a very humble way, to the future of Catholic education in the United States. 


Now it would seem to be entirely natural to express once more, on an 
occasion such as this, the perennial principles on which Catholic education 
rests. Reminding ourselves of principles is one way in which we can renew 
our allegiance to them. Furthermore, there is every invitation in the present 
stresses and strains within American society for us to give a renewed state- 
ment of our faith as Catholic educators. But I believe that we must do more 
than restate our principles. Principles may be eternal and changeless, they 
may be our sovereign guides, yet they are of no avail if we merely pronounce 
them and do not embody them in ourselves as Catholic teachers living in 
the present and facing the responsibilities of the present. For our task is not 
to defend principles, since, precisely, they do not need defending. 


Truth has no need of us, it is we who have need of it. Our problem there- 
fore is to embody eternal truth in time, in our own time and in our own 
day. As Catholic teachers, we must teach truth in the here and now, in 
the United States at mid-century. We must help to make truth a living 
reality in those who are our students and who will become adult American 
citizens in all walks of life. Furthermore, as American citizens they will be 
called upon to do an extraordinary work in the world, the work of helping 
to build a society which will increasingly promote within itself a worthy 
image of man. This their education must prepare them to accomplish. 


Now if the Christian work of the Catholic citizen has permanent objec- 
tives in any time or place, yet in the United States we are confronted by 
very specific conditions and opportunities. These conditions help to sharpen 
our understanding of our present responsibilities as Catholic educators. I 
believe that, if we are willing to be courageous, we are in a position to further 
the best interests of Catholic education and do so in a way which is fully 
loyal to American traditions. 


Let us begin by considering the criticisms that are directed at us from 
many sources. Catholic education has been called antiquated and authoritarian, 
divisive and un-American; it has been called anti-human because it lives in 
the supernatural, and anti-scientific because it is intellectual. Now the prob- 
lem is not the merit or truth of these charges. For the most part, our 
critics do not understand what they are talking about when they discuss 
Catholic education. In many instances, they are motivated by their own com- 
pletely secularist beliefs. Many of our contemporaries are simply unable 
to see how they can remain fully human and even fully scientific without 
living in a paradise on earth. Now the point I wish to make is that, in the 
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presence of our non-Catholic critics, indeed, in the presence of their very 
misunderstanding, we have been guilty of an omission. Perhaps because the 
answer was clear to us, we have failed to show the human goals of Catholic 
education within its supernatural goals, and the temporal end within the 
eternal end. Our critics therefore have been misled into thinking of Catholic- 
ism as a supernaturalism without nature and as an other-worldly faith with- 
out reason and science. In short, many of our contemporaries think that, 
because the Christian man is a pilgrim to eternity and has here no lasting 
dwelling, he therefore has here no human home at all. 


At the very least, this situation confronts us with an opportunity to reflect 
on the temporal mission of Catholic education. 


Let me be sure, first of all, that we understand the extent of the secularism 
and the naturalism of some of our contemporaries. For this purpose, I shall 
bring together a number of quotations illustrating the intellectual and 
spiritual temper of our age. For the sake of convenience, these quotations 
will be taken from two recent symposia, namely, Religion and the Intellectuals, 
published in 1950 by the Partisan Review, and Freedom and Reason, published 
in 1951’, Listen to these words, and consider their meaning and consequences. 


1. “. . . there is no realm outside nature and everything must be found 
within this world.”” 
2. “. . . the fact is that the intellectual substructure of supernaturalist 
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religions, including Christianity, has now been washed away. 


3. “I just don’t seem to have the knack for religious experience; I’m tone- 
deaf when it comes to god.’”* 

4. “The concept of the supernatural is a disease of religion. . . . Christian 
supernaturalism is equally a disease of language.’” 


“It seems to me urgently necessary at this time to reiterate the possi- 
bility and the necessity of addressing oneself to moral and spiritual 
issues in secular and this-worldly terms, and this for two reasons. The 
first is that a physical view of nature is now alone possible to many; 
the second is that these can only have a notion of morals or spirit in 
such a context.’” 


6. “This perishing earthly creature, man, for all his lusts, confusions, and 
weaknesses, is on occasion an artist, a hero, a saint. ...But this is not to 
say that the hero, the artist or the saint needs a theology to explain 
him, or that he need have one—or that it need in either case be Chris- 
tian. The values, devotion to which and absorption in which have made 
the artist, the hero and the saint, are not dependent on the belief of 
these men in a providentially arranged system of nature or a divinely 
purposed march of history.’” 


7. “Men born to perish have given their awed allegiance, their breathless 
adoration, to causes and things outside themselves. .. .They have rallied 


or 


1Religion and the Intellectuals, A Symposium .. . The Partisan Review, Series Number 
Three (New York, 1950); hereafter referred to as PR.—Freedom and Reason, ed. S. W. Baron, 
E. Nagel, K. S. Pinson (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press Publishers, 1951); hereafter re- 
ferred to as FR. 

Since my intention in making these quotations is purely expository, I shall leave the state- 
ments anonymous. . - 

2PR, p. 118. 

3PR, p. 20. 

4PR, p. 91. 

5PR, pp. 66, 67. 

®FR, p. 119. 
‘FR, p. 126. 
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to movements for peace and justice, without any belief in the fatherhood 
of God. They have felt that men are in the same boat, though the boat 
has no port marked out for it, and there may be no port at all. It 
would, I think, be difficult to find one spiritual value or one spiritual 
manifestation ... that has not equally been practiced outside the sphere 
of theologies and churches. Nor is there any reason to think that charity 
or hope, happiness or salvation, need to find their source or their support 
in the supernatural or in the arms of a church. Nature nourishes the 
spirit as the soil sustains flowers.’”* 


8. “. .. the philosophy of naturalistic humanism which regards man as 
an integral but distinctive part of nature, as wholly a creature of 
natural origin and natural end, offers an adequate and fruitful basis 
for the social reconstruction which is essential for the emergence of 
patterns of human dignity on a world-wide scale.’” 


9. “Ideals and ends that are out of time and so lack a natural basis can 
never be brought into logical and causal continuity with the means 
recommended to achieve them, for all such means are temporal acts with 
temporal consequences. The result of postulating ends that are outside 
of time and of postulating principles above human nature is that the 
choice of means, without which ends cannot be realized or tested, is 
lamed at the outset.’ 


10. “By nature man is a creature who can make his own history. But he 
did not make the world in which that history is open to him. Because 
he did not make the world is not a valid ground for the belief that any 
other species did—natural or supernatural. ... Man in fact relies only 
on his own natural and human resources even when he claims to rely 
on other resources.’”™ 


There are both tougher and softer bands of doctrine on the spectrum of 
American naturalism that I might have quoted. It seems to me, however, 
that the views here quoted are representative. For my part, I also believe 
that they are impressive and sincere; indeed, they are impressive because they 
are sincere. In rejecting their errors, therefore, we must be sure not to 
reject the genuinely human sentiments which, in some instances at least, they 
contain. When St. Thomas Aquinas was in the presence of the errors of the 
two most illustrious commentators on Aristotle, namely, the Greek Alexander 
and the Moslem Averroes, he could only commiserate with them over the 
difficulties which beset their minds and led them into error.” 


Our contemporaries are dreaming of a society which is human, in which 
there are heroes and saints, in which there is reason and truth, and in which 
men work together for justice. And because they are dreaming of such a 
society, they think that, for fear of losing it, they must dream of it without 
God. They have closed man and nature and history within a dark island 
of time, and they have torn time itself from eternity, in order to cling to 
man with determination and, yes, even with desperation. Here are, surely, 
illusion and error afflicting the mind and the heart of man, tormenting his 
understanding and confounding his desire. But even so, illusion and error are 
often the mask of truth. Those who repudiate God and yet seek to live in 
the name of justice, of truth and of love, are pronouncing three divine names 


8FR, pp. 126-127. 

°FR, pp. 143. [author's italics] 

WFR, p. 146. [author's italics] 

UFR, p. 155. 

138; Contra Gentiles, III, 48, ad In quo satis. 
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even when they do not know it. In this situation, let us consider our responsi- 
bility both with a faithful love of truth and with a fraternal concern for 
those who are seeking it. 


These are not divorced allegiances; at least, they are not divorced if we 
listen to St. Thomas Aquinas. And it is to him that, at this moment, I wish 
to return. Perhaps this will not surprise you, because of the place which 
the Angelic Doctor has in the Church. But I am not turning to him merely 
out of respect or even gratitude, both of which I have for him in very high 
measure. Today I am turning to him for a reason which, I think, will sur- 
prise you. The serene St. Thomas, he of the untroubled and steady spirit, 
had a deep understanding of the frailty of human nature. We all know, 
of course, how highly he prized man and his spiritual dignity, and how richly 
he considered that nature to be endowed with intellectual gifts. How often 
have we not compared the frailty of the Augustinian man, his anguished and 
stormy search for truth and certitude and beatitude, with the calm and sure 
Thomistic man. The comparison is undoubtedly true. Yet it is not the whole 
truth. For, though St. Thomas did not experience the moral and intellectual 
aberrations recorded in the Confessions, he was not blind to what an unsteady 
spirit man is in his very nature. 


If I insist upon this conclusion, it is only to acknowledge that it has taken 
me a long time to realize the point. Man, as St. Thomas sees him, is a won- 
derfully endowed creature. He has an integrity of being and of nature; he 
is, within his own order, the sufficient cause of the truth which he knows. 
But though the Thomistic man has an integral nature, what I have not 
easily understood about him is how long a time he requires to become that 
which his nature says that he is. Or rather, as St. Thomas sees him, man 
must grow into himself, he must become himself before he is, fully, per- 
sonally and autonomously, a human being. Furthermore, this takes time, a 
rather long time. Indeed, from the point of view of what it means to be a 
man, St. Thomas will presently tell us that man has an astonishingly long 
youth, It is this long spiritual youth of man which concerns me here. It 
contains the human moment of Catholic education, just as it contains the 
point and level of contact with our contemporaries. 


St. Thomas makes his own a very old tradition according to which the life 
of man, from birth to death, is divided into six ages. There is infancy, which 
lasts until the seventh year; there is childhood, which lasts until the four- 
teenth year; then there is adolescence, which lasts until the twenty-fifth 
year; after adolescence comes youth, which lasts until the fiftieth year; after 
youth there is old age, that is to say, the age of maturity, the age of those 
whom it used to be fashionable to call our elders, which lasts until the 
seventieth year; finally, there is advanced old age, senium, which I hesitate 
to translate as senility, and which lasts until the very end.” 


You will have remarked how long, in this view, it takes man to reach his 
youth, and how long he remains young. What can be in St. Thomas’ mind? 
True enough, on Thomistic grounds I can congratulate this Association on 
having completed its youth; and the compliment is not without its point, 
since St. Thomas himself accomplished a great deal in his life and yet just 
managed to die a young man of forty-nine. But, to repeat, what can be in 
St. Thomas’ mind? To this question, I beg to suggest an answer; it is an 
answer which I have been slow to understand and to associate with that noble 
creature who is the Thomistic man. 


Bin IV Sent., d. 40, Expositio Textus.—Cf. St. Isidore of Seville, Etymologiarum XI, ii. 
2-8 (Lindsay). 
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May I now state more directly what I have in mind? For many years I 
have been giving some thought to what seems to me to be, now more than 
ever, a great achievement in Christian thought. I am referring to the doctrine 
of the unity and nature of man as conceived by St.Thomas Aquinas. What 
has particularly intrigued me is the view that, though by nature man is a 
whole human being, he is not thereby a complete human being. To become 
complete, he must live; he must spend a number of years growing up both 
physically and mentally until he has acquired the physical maturity, the in- 
tellectual culture and the moral development that go to make a full human 
being. This, you will say, is obvious, and I quite agree that the fact itself 
is quite obvious. After all, who of us has not experienced the slow and pain- 
ful steps that we take in growing up? 


But perhaps what the fact means is not quite so obvious; at least, it has 
not been obvious to me. It has not been easy for me to understand that, 
according to St. Thomas Aquinas, by as much as man is a unity of soul and 
body, he has a spiritual and physical dependence upon a temporal existence 
in order to complete himself as a human person. In other words, man must 
humanize the earth around him in order to reach the maturity of his own 
inner humanity; and he must build a civilization in the world of time, create 
a human society, in order to achieve within himself a human civilization and 
culture. Seen in this way, what we call the world is really man himself, his 
very humanity, building, by the monuments of science and art, of inventive 
and social progress, of moral and spiritual growth in human relations, his 
slow and incarnate spirit into a man. The world is man—externalizing him- 
self in order to internalize a civilization within himself. 


This is, I hope you will agree, a far-reaching consequence of the Thomistic 
doctrine of man. I have thought it not inappropriate to present it on this 
occasion and to propose it as the human basis of a Catholic philosophy of 
education. I say human because what I have said so far has to do with 
the nature and constitution of man, and with his human development. It is 
a doctrine of man as man, not a doctrine of man as a Christian. But there 
is nothing in this notion of man which has to be denied in order to be Christian- 
ized. The Christian man is a temporal creature whose temporality consists 
in his becoming a man; as a Christian, however, he grows not only unto 
himself in order to become a man, but also unto God in order to achieve his 
eternal destiny. Furthermore, as grace perfects nature, so man’s spiritual 
growth in the love of God fosters and promotes his growth as a man. We 
are now standing at the origin of what, following others, I shall call Chris- 
tianity, that is to say, the ideal of a temporal life and society opened by the 
Christian faith to eternity itself, a human civilization that is integrally 
human and whose humanity is dedicated, by faith and love, to the eternal 
beatitude that God has revealed and made possible for all men." 


If this conclusion is correct, it contains within itself the eternal focus of 
Catholic education as well as the location of its present responsibilities within 
American society. Indeed, three ideas come together at this point which I 
should like to present to you in their togetherness. 


In the first place, if our critics are wrong in accusing us of an anti-human 
supernaturalism, let us realize how far we must go towards man and his 
humanity, towards time and the world of time, in our work as Catholic edu- 
cators. For time is that long moment when man becomes himself; it is touched 


M4See A. Dondeyne, Foi chrétienne et pensée contemporaine (2nd ed., Louvain-Paris, 1952), 
especially chapters V-VI, pp. 171-221; E. Gilson, Les métamorphoses de la cité de Dieu (Louvain- 
Paris, 1952), especially chapter X, pp. 269-291. 
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by eternity because its substance is the growing life of man. And the world 
is man’s human home, the image of his manifold rational nature, built by 
his own reason, by the work of his hands, by the expression of his liberty, 
and by the dedication of his person. If, as Catholic educators, we are con- 
cerned with the growth of Christian man as a man and as a Christian, then 
our eyes are turned towards the world of time. There the humanity of each 
person will grow; there the precious expression of man’s liberty will be writ- 
ten in his acts as a person. Yet because the substance of the world of time 
is human, being the very life of man, our eyes are also turned, through and 
beyond time, to eternity; not indeed to eternity minus time, for that would 
be to lose man, but to eternity as the open frontier of time, illumining man’s 
life and saving the days of his existence. 


So far must we go in including the human within the supernatural. It 
is this creature that lives in time and dreams of heaven that grace has come 
to save. It is this temporal creature that we are trying to educate, so that 
he may open his humanity to God and find in Him his fulfillment. 


But, in the second place, we must recognize as Catholic educators the in- 
tellectual humbleness of man as a spiritual creature—his humbleness and his 
slowness. Man’s paradoxically long youth is to St. Thomas a somber fact, 
rather than a cheerful one. For St. Thomas agrees with the old tradition 
of Plato and Aristotle that the contemplation of truth is the aim of human 
existence on earth. This contemplation fulfills man in his rationality and in 
his liberty; it makes man godlike; to which St. Thomas the theologian adds 
that contemplation is the beginning of eternal life.” 


Yet how long it takes man to rise to the fullness of his rational dignity, 
and how many difficulties there are in his way! The following difficulties are 
specifically enumerated by St. Thomas: physical evils that afflict the body, 
unruly passions in the soul, error and deception, ignorance of what we 
desire to know, uncertainty and mere opinion where we would have wished 
for certainty.” Amid those difficulties, it is not surprising that few men 
reach that end which is the contemplation of truth, and those who do, do 
so when they have only a small part of their lives before them.” To St. 
Thomas such a conclusion goes to prove that man’s beatitude is not in this 
life, just as the same conclusion is witness to the surpassing fittingness of the 
gift of eternal life which God has made to man. 


But we can scarcely stop here. For we have only to take these’ Thomistic 
notions seriously in order to see how great is our responsibility as teachers. 
Let it be granted that man is a noble creature, but one who matures by a 
physical and spiritual aging and whose growth is subject to winds of error 
and uncertainty. What a frail thing man is in his very nobility! Here, surely, 
is the burden of our vocation as teachers, We must teach the truth faithfully, 
yet we must teach with an enormous anxiety for those who are to receive 
our teaching. And if our teaching embraces the world in which man lives, 
because it embraces him, then our concern must be that men understand our 
teaching, that they share in the truth, that they possess it in their own 
name, and that they live and grow in it. Our teaching is not aimed at 
eternity, since eternity does not need to be taught, but at time, at the noble 
and frail humanity of man which needs truth in order to be human and 
which must constantly renew its life in the truth in order to remain human. 








6Summa Contra Gentiles, I, 2. 

Op. cit., III, 48, ad Praeterea. Felicitatem. 

"Ibid., ad Amplius. Inconveniens. Cf. Summa Contra Gentiles, I, 4, ad Secundum incon- 
veniens. 
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This, I submit is our mission, to educate men and women in the building 
of a civilization on earth as the vehicle of their dedication to heaven. Our 
work is in the world, in man and his cultivation as a human person; in the 
humanization of the earth through the education of man according to all the 
spiritual height of his humanity; in the formation of Christian men and 
women who have the knowledge and the zeal, I mean the scientific training 
and the Christian vocation, to build a society that is full of the true spirit of 
man and that is open to the reign of Christ. 


This leads me to my third point. Here in the United States, we cannot 
properly educate our children except in view of their living as Christian 
citizens of this country. Our contemporaries cannot reasonably accuse us of 
bringing up Catholic citizens in separation from those who are non-Catholics 
if in our teaching we are fully and wholeheartedly committed to an educa- 
tional humanism which is not other-worldly by being anti-worldly. Catholic 
education is other-worldly, but its other-worldliness includes both the salva- 
tion and the perfection of man in time. This is the message of Catholicism 
as a religion, this is the charter of Catholic education, this is the principle 
which unites us to our fellow American citizens even when they do not 
see it. We repudiate nothing that is genuinely human; on the contrary, we 
are working to deepen, to purify and to stabilize the humanity of man. 
We are not separated from anything our fellow citizens will ever do in the 
same direction. 


For what is our dearest wish as Catholic teachers? It is to help to put a 
spiritual face upon American society—spiritual in that it will promote the 
dignity of the human person: his search and love of truth, his growth in 
freedom, his communion with other men, his sense of eternity and his 
openness to God. For this is man, without God a reed, without reason a poor 
animal, but with God a rising flame of truth and liberty upon the earth. 
This vision of man we must constantly renew in ourselves, and we must teach 
it to our children. This vision we must also try to teach, with friendship 
and charity, to our fellow citizens. We shall then be wholly faithful to our 
vocation as Catholic teachers in America. 
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ART IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


SISTER M. JEANNE, O.S.F. 
EDITOR, THE CATHOLIC ART QUARTERLY 
ROSARY HILL COLLEGE, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


To many of us it is an encouraging sign that training in the arts has 
been recognized by those who planned this program as one of the serious 
problems facing Catholic educators today. The neglect of the arts in Catholic 
education has had devastating effects on our society as a whole as well as on 
individuals in it. But why have the arts been nelgected? 


The prevalent disregard for teaching the arts is a direct result of the 
presence of a great evil in the world which menaces our entire educational 
system and is a blight on our century. 


At their last meeting in Washington, the American Bishops pronounced 
secularism to be mankind’s first enemy. Let us examine the problem of 
secularism in its relation to art in Christian education. 


Fundamentally, secularism is an anti-Christian principle which denies or 
ignores the importance of man’s dependence on God. It places inordinate 
emphasis on transitory things, rejects Christ’s command to seek first the 
kingdom of God and his justice. 


You will agree with me when I say that the Gospel teaching of Christ 
contains the solution to every problem of every age, as effective today as in 
its yesterday. But before we can hope to solve the particular problem of 
our day, we must have competent minds that are trained to diagnose and to 
analyze—minds that can iriterpret the teachings of Christ and apply them to 
modern problems as our bishops have done. We must have skilled educators, 
teachers who can carry out the Christian teachings so interpreted and thus 
bring about the much needed solution. 

But what do we find? With our society vitiated by secularism, it is not 
surprising to find that Catholic education itself is often tainted by the 
presence of secularistic attitudes in teachers, by the existence of courses of 
study based on an implicit materialism, and by the influence of educational 
books and magazines propounding a materialistic philosophy. The insidious 
danger of contamination and the need for constant vigilance in safeguarding 
Christian principles in education have been the concern, not only of teachers 
in our schools, but of the Holy Father himself. 

The Commission on American Citizenship established at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America in 1938 at the express request of His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XI, has made tremendous advances in raising the level of Christian 
education, and providing a bulwark against the rising tide of secularism in 
education. One of the most remarkable achievements of the Commission was 
the production of a curriculum for the elementary grades based on principles 
of Christian social education. Since its publication, numerous courses of study 
in all the school subjects have been written. The best, by far, are those in 
religion and in the social and natural sciences. 

Why is it so often the last concern of committees on course construction 
to devote their energies to the production of courses of study in the arts? 
And why have those courses which have been written been so poorly received 
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by classroom teachers? Could it be that this attitude has any connection with 
secularism? Is there reason for us to question our disregard for teaching 
the arts and our great concern and pleasure in teaching the sciences? Could 
it be that we are unwittingly contaminated by a specific type of secularism 
which we call aesthetic? 


Without doubt you have met teachers or even administrators who have 
purely secular notions about art. Can’t you hear them say: “Art? We 
have no time for frills. All the youngsters in our school are lower middle 
class and under, and we have no time to teach them anything except those 
things that will help them to get along in the world and make a living. 
There is no money in art.” 


No more thoroughly pagan attitude could be expressed—an attitude com- 
pletely uninfluenced by the Christ who challenged us to behold the beauty 
of the lilies of the field and then reminded us of his Father’s great care 
for each of us. 


Or perhaps you’ve heard: “Me? Teach art? Why I can’t even draw a 
straight line with a ruler.’”? Perhaps you can’t. Perhaps art was not taught 
in the schools where you studied. But because your own education was un- 
fortunately incomplete, is it a part of wisdom to deny the inherent right of our 
students to an education which, according to the Holy Father, should en- 
courage the development of all their powers: religious, intellectual, physical, 
moral and aesthetic? 


Such secular attitudes toward art have their roots deep in history, the 
history of the struggle over Christian dogma that caused the breach in 
Christendom which we call the Reformation. The ultimate victor in this 
struggle was a third power—not Christian at all, not even religious—the 
power of no-religion or secularism. And the strife is not ended. Witness the 
good sale Mr. Blanshard’s books are enjoying today. 


Let us trace the development of secularism which may explain our preju- 
diced attitude toward the arts. 


The century which witnessed the Reformation saw the secularization of 
cultural and artistic Europe. In the image-making arts, it first showed itself 
as aesthetic secularism, i.e., the turning of the arts away from the service 
of God and his Church and directing them entirely to worldly ends. The 
Church in her wisdom did not give up the use of images as a result of the 
gradual triumph of secularism, for she has always recognized that the 
religious mind needs noble images outside it so that the thoughts within 
may be instructed, strengthened and ennobled. 


But gradually, and with devastating effects, the images the Church used 
became corrupted. The first corruption was aesthetic, stemming from the 
men whom we would call artists. These men dressed up their secular ideas 
in traditional religious guise—nudes disguised as martyrs, artists’ models as 
madonnas, portraits as donors, etc. The old religious conventions were given 
lip service, but for a new and quite secular end. Practically all Catholics 
accepted it as progressive and normal, for the poison of secularism is easily 
taken. 


The second corruption was commercial and appeared with the Industrial 
Revolution. Men of business found that new machines were capable of cheap 
quantity production of all kinds of things and that fortunes could be made 
in selling the things so produced. One thing that can be produced cheaply and 
sold easily is the so-called religious ware for the pious, for the uncritical 
and devout believer. It is still a good racket today. It has been said that, 
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there are many roads away from Rome and one of these roads is named 
Barclay Street. 


The result of this commercial secularism on the Catholic mind during the 
last centuries has been increasingly disastrous. Our own minds become filled 
with ignoble images and we think in terms of them. The effects of most of 
the statues and pictures we use are deplorable because they are false images. 
Christ is not a weak man, nor an effeminate man, nor one filled with self- 
pity, and yet our images tell us these falsehoods. The continued use of these 
false images ultimately results in one of two opposite effects. Either we 


- accept the teaching of the false image and learn to visualize Christ as weak, 


sentimental and self-pitying, or else we reject the whole idea of Christ because 
it is invariably presented to us in vulgar guise. 


It is as if the medical profession turned over the job of preparing medi- 
cines to people who cared nothing about their patients’ health, but were 
interested only in money and amusements. We have a vigilant Medical 
Association and a Pure Food and Drug Act to prevent this. If fake medi- 
cines were sold on any scale, there would be a nation-wide scandal. But 
because unbelieving men are corrupting our minds rather than our bodies, 
no one seems to care. We need a True Images Act. How are we going to 
get it? By starting with the Catholic teachers who will wean their pupils 
away from the poisonous representations. 


Unwittingly, we teach religious falsehoods to our children. The right 
answers are in the catechisms they study, but the wrong answers are in 
the holy cards, pictures and statues they see: God the Father pictured as 
an old man, streamlined Hollywood madonnas, sentimental saints, baby- 
doll angels, ete. We expose these incongruities to the non-Catholic world 
which we should be taking every means to convert. Priests and sisters, to 
whom the laity naturally look for guidance, are often even more deeply 
corrupted for the simple reason that they open their hearts more generously 
to the available images. These images have the duty not only of arousing 
in us a strong devotion, but of guiding us to a true conception of the object 
of our devotion. 


These two serious errors—aesthetic secularism and commercialism—have 
endangered our faith, blocked the work of the missionary at home and abroad, 
and vitiated the work of teachers in our schools. If we are fully aware of 
our privilege and our responsibility as teachers, we have no choice in the 
matter of ridding ourselves of the errors of aesthetic secularism and com- 
mercialism. 


You may well ask: how can this be done? Two ways lie open to us. 
First of all, we must acquire right attitudes toward art as a basis for our 
teaching and, second, we must restore the teaching of art to its rightful 
place in Christian education. 

First of all, let us consider the nature of art. Is it a special talent pos- 
sessed by the gifted few? Is it merely the ability to draw pictures? Or, is 
it the accumulated treasure stored in our galleries? St. Thomas tells us that 
it is none of these things. He reminds us that art is a virtue of the mind, 
a virtue of the practical intellect which has to do with making. As he puts it, 
quite simply, art is fully human making—right reason in making things. 
It is the skillful making of whatever needs to be made, be it a cathedral 
or a chair. It is not the kind of thing made that distinguishes a good work 
of art from a bad one, but the perfection of intelligence and will in the 
artist which is manifested in the work done. Works of art include all fully 
human making. 
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In regard to this definition, there is an aesthetic heresy which we fell 
heir to as a result of the dichotomy of the fine and useful arts, a glaringly 
false distinction made during the Renaissance. St. Thomas clarified this 
idea for us back in the 13th century before secularism clouded men’s minds, 
but in our day, it was feature-article news in educational magazines when 
John Dewey argued that there is no such thing as “fine art” in the sense 
that art is purely aesthetic, entirely devoid of functional utility—that the 
so-called applied, useful and practical arts are just as estimable from the 
standpoint of aesthetic and other human values. Similarly, when Dean Hag- 
gerty (University of Minnesota) wrote—in the manner of St. Thomas—that 


“Art is the making of things, all sorts of things, in the fittest possible way,” 


he merited dedication of the volume and editorial acknowledgment in the 
40th Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Art in 
American Life and Education. 


For how much longer will be take our cue from secular educators? We 
possess the truth but we do not allow it to set us free. We have the means to 
acquire right notions about art as a basis for our teaching, but we must, in 
addition, restore the teaching of art to its rightful place in Christian 
education. 


Before we consider the importance of the school subject we call “art,” 
we should define our terms. Art, in the most exact sense of the word, is, 
as we said, that virtue or power which enables a man to handle and reshape 


material in a reasonable way. Therefore, training in art, the school subject * 


we call art, is a training in the entire process of making things intelligently 
for Christian purposes. 


It is brought out quite beautifully in the Christian Social Living curricu- 
lum, that each child has certain fundamental relationships: to God, to his 
fellow man, to himself and to nature—all of which determine the kind of 
education adequate to his needs. With these relationships in mind, the whole 
body of content of the school subjects falls neatly in two general cate- 
gories: the sciences and the arts. 


The whole of reality is embodied in the sciences. That reality is interpreted 
in the arts. 


Science is the business of subjecting the mind to things; it is the business 
of acquiring truth about man’s relationships to God (religion and philosophy), 
his relationship to his fellow men through the social sciences (history, 
geography, civics, economics, sociology), and his relation to nature through 
the natural sciences (nature study, biology, astronomy, physics, chemistry). 
When we are specifically concerned about acquiring truths about these 
things, we are scientists. 


Art, on the other hand, is the subjecting of things to the mind’s ordering, 
using skillfully and charitably the knowledge supplied by science. Through 
the arts, the truths of the sciences are interpreted or creatively expressed— 
and all the relationships of a child: to God, to neighbor, self and nature— 
are externalized. This expression may take the form of dance, poetry, or 
song, of drawing, building or modeling, but whenever we are busy arranging, 
constructing, making, imposing orderly mental patterns upon materials in 
any of these fields, we are artists. 


It is in this sense that we are all scientists, more or less wise, for we 
must seek the truth. It is in this sense that we are all artists, more or less 
skillful in our expression of those truths. 
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But if we are only scientists, if we only learn to analyze, we are only 
half men. After analysis must come synthesis. The arts must establish us in 
our relation to the known reality and provide us with a means of expres- 
sion—only then will all our powers be integrated, only then will it be possi- 
ble for us to reach our full stature in Christ. 


Through the arts, as in no other way, can our students fully realize the 
sacramental character of the material world. The material universe is at 
our finger tips, waiting to be energized, sacramentalized, dignified by being 
put to service of God and man. 


We need to remind ourselves that men are not educated though they may 
be crammed with the facts of knowledge. Without art, we cannot possibly 
savor what is truly fine, appreciate what is truly beautiful and reject that 
which is coarse, ugly or disproportionate in expression or workmanship. As 
Father Leen has said: One who is lacking in the power to apprehend the 
beautiful in nature and art, runs the risk of failure to appreciate the lovely 
and the great in human conduct. 


As we noted earlier, the evil effects of aesthetic secularism are written 
large across the last five centuries—in our churches, our factories, our homes 
and in our schools—and as teachers we must assume the responsibility for 
restoring the arts, especially the visual arts, to Christ by training students 
in the whole process of human making for Christian purposes. This train- 
ing in the arts implies purposive making within the limits of a child’s ability 
and according to the nature of the material he uses. No longer can art be 
considered a frill. No longer can it be considered a special field set apart 
for the specially gifted few. No longer can it be merely a matter of coloring 
pictures the children do not draw or copying pictures they do not plan. We 
must make every effort to restore the arts, reasonable human making of 
things that need to be made, to their proper place in a system of education 
that claims to be Christian. 


From the past we can learn the tragic effects of neglecting our obligation 
to give instruction in the arts and thereby surrendering our birthright to the 
forces of secularism and scientific materialism. 


For the future, there are a few hopeful signs: 


1) The curriculum for Christian Social Living has reiterated the neces- 
sary role of the arts in education. The impact of this curriculum is being 
felt in many parts of the world in diocesan school systems and in individual 
schools where the curriculum is being used. 


2) Ten years after the curriculum was drawn up, no completely adequate 
course of study in art had been built, embodying the ideals set forth in it. 
Then, in 1948, the Education Committee of the Catholic Art Association began 
to publish a monthly bulletin, THE CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY ART 
GUIDE, which was edited by Sister M. Joanne, S.N.D. The GUIDE was 
intended not to take the place of courses of study where these existed, but 
to supplement them. In many cases, it filled the need' where courses of study 
did not exist. From its first issue, the GUIDE, by suggesting procedures 
and techniques, was pledged to combat the fatal secularism in art educa- 
tion. It is now in its fifth year. 


3) More recently committees of teachers in various dioceses throughout the 
country have realized the need and have built courses of study in art based on 
the Christian Social Living Curriculum. A praiseworthy effort in this regard 
is that of the New York State Catholic Curriculum Committee which has 
requested the Catholic Art Association to draw up a course of study in art 
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for the elementary schools. Ttie Catholic Art Association, founded specifically 
to restore the arts to Christ, has volunteered full cooperation, and as a result, 
specialists in the arts and in art education from all parts of the United States 
are working on this course, with the advice of Sister Nona, O.P., co-author of 
the Christian Social Living Curriculum. Experimental work on the course 
is being done in many schools in different areas, and by 1954, it is reason- 
able to hope that it will be published in tentative form for wider circula- 
tion and experimentation. 


4) Two years ago the Commission on American Citizenship requested 
Sister Augusta, S.C., to formulate a course of study for Catholic high schools. 
Since then, the Catholic University of America has furthered the progress 
of the work being done on this course through special workshops on art. 
In 1952, Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, Director of Workshops, invited the Catholic 
Art Association to cooperate with the University to plan and staff a work- 
shop to meet the needs of teachers of art in our high schools. That work- 
shop, under the direction of Sister Augusta, was so enthusiastically received 
that the 1953 Workshop in June will be devoted especially to the art 
program for our Catholic secondary schools. Moreover, there will be a second 
workshop on art for elementary teachers. 


We can no longer plead ignorance or lack of opportunity. We are left only 
with our responsibility. 


At the opening of this talk, I said that the Gospel of Christ contains in 
it inspiration for curing all the ills of the world. To cure education of the 
baneful influence of secularism, I would remind you of the great call to 
heroism given us by Christ himself. It is not an invitation. It is a command. 
He said: “Be ye perfect,” and then he added the norm of that perfec- 
tion, “as your heavenly Father is perfect.”” Now, in what does our Father’s 
perfection consist? Chief among his names are Goodness, Truth and Beauty— 
each an aspect of his perfection. 


Christ did not say: Be ye perfect in the pursuit of goodness and truth, 
but you need not bother much about beauty. He has called us not only to 
the perfection prudence which is goodness, and to the perfection of science 
which is truth, but also to the perfection of art which is beauty. Only when 
man’s volitional powers choose good, when his intellective powers seek truth, 
and his affective or emotional powers seek beauty, only when all three powers 
are integrated, can he reach his full stature in Christ. That is our goal. 
That is the goal of each of our students: to do the good, to know the truth, 
and to love the beautiful. “Be ye perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect.” 
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MAJOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 


The Major Seminary Department of the NCEA convened in Room 20 of the 
Convention Hall on Wednesday, April 8. The meeting was called to order 
by the chairman, Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. O’Connell, St. John’s Home Mis- 
sions Seminary, Little Rock, Ark.; prayers were recited and the chairman 
welcomed the members and friends of the Major Seminary Department. About 
eighty were present for the opening session, of whom sixty later registered as 
members of the Major Seminary Department. 


The first paper was prepared and presented by the Very Rev. Wm. J. Ken- 
neally, C.M., Rector, St. Thomas Seminary, Denver, Colo.; the subject was 
Public Relations and the Priesthood. 


The first comment, when the chairman announced the discussion, was that 
the paper of Father Kenneally gave an insight into our methods of approach 
to Catholics as well as non-Catholics. The question was asked if it could be 
truly said that our “product”? cost nothing, that it demanded no sacrifices; 
the response was that the “product” as such is free, but it does cost the 
individual much in the way of sacrifice. The discussion centered for some 
time on the need for modern methods in teaching homiletics in the seminary; 
preaching and talking are two of the most needed abilities on the part of 
the priest in establishing good public relations. Various methods were re- 
vealed to be in use: tape-recording machines, sermons in the dining-room, 
reading at meals recorded and then played back for the benefit of the student, 
radio programs as well as TV programs. Father Kenneally asked if any 
seminaries taught students how to use the telephone; only one seminary 
indicated that such a course was given. It was brought out that the Tele- 
phone Company has films that might be obtained for the training of the use 
of their instrument. Reference was also made to the book of Father Wyn- 
hoven: Sacerdotal Salesmanship (Hope Haven Press, 1938). 


The second paper was given by the Very Rev. G. H. Guyot, C.M., Rector, 
Assumption Seminary, San Antonio, Tex. The topic was: Adaptation of 
Seminary Training to Modern Pastoral Life. 


At the beginning of the discussion it was brought out that at St. Procopius 
Seminary, Lisle, Ill., no bells were used in order to inform the students that 
it was time for spiritual exercises or classes. It was stated that the system 
worked very well. Father Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., presented two ideas 
that received applause: 1) The seminarian should be taught to adopt his own 
rule of life; 2) the product of a good Christian home and of a good seminary 
training makes the good pastor. He also suggested the bishop might ap- 
point some pastors to assist young priests during their first years in the 
priesthood. A question by Father John Walsh, O.M.I., on student participa- 
tion in the discipline of the seminary evoked a lengthy discussion. Several 
seminaries use older students as prefects as well as teachers of the younger 
students. In other seminaries there is a Students’ Council that directs many 
of the activities and is responsible for the various organizations in the 
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seminary. The question of the use of television in the seminary was next 
brought up. From a count of hands it was made known that about a dozen 
seminaries of the forty or so represented had restricted use of TV. 


SECOND SESSION 


The afternoon session of Wednesday, April 8, was called to order by the 
chairman around two o’clock. After the opening prayer Rev. Emmet T. 
Gleason, O. Carm., Whitefriars Hall, Washington, D. C., was introduced 
and presented a paper on Church History in the Major Seminary. 


The first point to be discussed after the reading of the paper was the 
question of a textbook. Father Gleason suggested the three volumes of 
Hughes as well as the one volume, the shortened work, by the same author; 
this work of course can be supplemented by other sources. For American 
church history several books were suggested: Maynard’s Story of Catholicism, 
and Roemer’s Study of American Church History. Monographs such as Ellis’ 
Story of Cardinal Gibbons may also be used to great effect. Father Plass- 
mann brought up the point that in teaching the various courses in theology 
each professor tended to give a history of the particular topic; he suggested 
that it might be possible to have a synthesis of theological history, similar 
to what is given in philosophy, where history of philosophy is presented in 
a special course. 


The fourth paper to be given on Wednesday, April 8, was presented by the 
Rev. Anthony Egging, Superintendent of Schools, Diocese of Grand Island, 
Neb.; the subject was: The Content of the Course in Education in the Major 
Seminary. 


The first question proposed in the discussion was on procedure: how 
must a seminary proceed to be accredited by the state? The answer given was 
that first there must be a complete understanding of the demands of the 
state, and a complete understanding with the State Department of Educa- 
tion. Father Pius Barth, O.F.M., of De Paul University, pointed out that 
there may be some difficulty encountered when there is change of adminis- 
tration. He made the suggestion that the Major Seminary Department set 
up a Committee on Accreditation; the purpose of this committee would be 
to evaluate the seminary courses in order to give to the State Departments 
of Education a norm whereby to work. Father Barth also remarked that 
seminaries must recognize the fact that graduate courses in education must 
be taken for an M.A. : 


In the discussion that arose concerning the establishment of a Committee 
on Accreditation Father Clifford, S.J., asked whether our theology courses 
should be called undergraduate or graduate courses. He pointed out that our 
Catholic colleges and universities seem to rate them as undergraduate courses; 
if this is so, then how could we get the State Departments of Education to 
rate them as graduate courses? Father Egging answered by making a dis- 
tinction: from the viewpoint of the various states he believed that our 
theological courses are considered graduate in relation to the type of educa- 
tion given in our state institutions. From the viewpoint of degrees in 
theology, then our theological courses are undergraduate. It was also brought 
out that different Catholic colleges and universities give different evaluations 
to our seminary courses. Finally the Chairman announced that he would 
entertain a motion to establish a Major Seminary Department Committee to 
consult with the College and University Department of the NCEA on the 
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problem of evaluating our seminary courses. This motion was made and 
seconded and passed unanimously. 


THIRD SESSION 


On the morning of Thursday, April 9, the Major Seminary Department 
met at 9:30 A.M.; the chairman opened with prayer and then introduced the 
first speaker: Rev. John T. Feeney, Professor of Theology, St. John’s 
Seminary, Brighton, Mass., who spoke on Increased Understanding of the 
Eastern Liturgies in the Past Fifty Years. 

It was recommended that all seminary libraries subscribe to the Eastern 
Church Quarterly. A formal course in the Eastern liturgies was recom- 
mended during the discussion, although it was admitted that the elements 
of the oriental liturgies could be incorporated into the regular theological 
courses. As was remarked in the above paper, however, theology textbooks 
have not always presented the oriental theologies and their history in an 
accurate light. Father Alexius Machacek, O.S.B., said that St. Procopius 
Seminary, where he is stationed, has had twenty-two years experience in 
training oriental students; these were divided into three groups. Now, 
however, these groups are in their own seminary. Father Alexius stressed 
the present attitude of the Church towards these liturgies, and then he 
remarked upon the attitude of the Church in receiving pastors and parishes 
from the Orthodox Greek rite. 


The second paper on the morning of Thursday, April 9, was delivered by 
Rev. John C. Ford, S.J., Professor of Theology, Weston College, Weston, Mass. 
The subject was: Alcohol Education in the Seminary. 


As indicated in the above paper Father Ford wished to discuss the term 
“getting high.” Father Clifford, S.J., was the first to rise in the discussion; 
he said that much depended upon the individual. The amount that might make 
one “high” would not cause the same result in another. With this all agreed. 
Father Ford then turned to the problem of defining immoderation in drink- 
ing. Again it was brought out that much depended upon the individual. 
The comparison between eating and drinking was introduced: as it is diffi- 
cult to define a moderate meal because of the different capacities and needs 
of individuals, so with regard to moderate and immoderate drinking. Two 
points were proposed; the individual must learn from his own experience 
what is moderate and immoderate for him; secondly, he should judge from 
others what might be immoderate. The question was asked whether the 
treatment of the alcohol question should begin in the philosophy course; the 
answer was that it might be well to present certain scientific facts, to 
which might be added also a discussion of certain psychological factors in 
their proper place in philosophy. The speaker was asked what he thought 
of the practice of giving the pledge to boys and girls when they were con- 
firmed. In general, Father Ford remarked, he was opposed to pledges for 
children, especially mass pledges, as he felt they were not effective. Father 
Valerius, O.F.M., questioned the speaker concerning the virtue of temper- 
ance in relation to drinking, and especially alcoholics. Father Ford re- 
marked that seminarians should be taught the virtue of sobriety in relation 
to drinking; at the same time he spoke of the need to present to the students 
in the seminary the pros and cons for total abstinence. As for alcoholism 
he indicated that it is both a disease and a vice. Because of the physical 
and perhaps psychological condition of an alcoholic, he cannot take alcohol 
even in a small amount; hence doctors consider him a pathological case. 
Yet moral factors enter into his actual drinking. There is a triple sickness 
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in an alcoholic: of body, of mind, and of soul. The question was then brought 
up by Father Conrad, O.S.B., whether alcoholics should be excluded from 
the seminary and therefore from the priesthood. The majority by a show 
of hands indicated that they favored their exclusion. Father Ford and a 
minority were not in favor of making an ironclad rule whereby an alcoholic 
who has given evidence of perfect control over a period of years should be 
barred from the priesthood; it was noted, however, that a practical diffi- 
culty would be the fact that in the seminary it is hard to obtain liquor and so 
the candidate would not be able to try himself or be tried. 


At 11:45 A.M. the session was adjourned to enable the members to attend 
a joint luncheon with the Minor Seminary Department at the Jefferson Hotel. 
At this luncheon the Rev. Edgar P. McCarren, of the Immaculate Conception 
Seminary, Huntington, N. Y., presented a sketch of The History of the 
Seminary Department of the NCEA. 


FOURTH SESSION 


The last session of the Major Seminary Department convened on the 
morning of April 10. The Minor Seminary Department joined with it to 
listen to a discussion of the National Seminary Committee on the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine by the Very Rev. Francis X. Desmond, C.M., 
Rector of the Seminary of Our Lady of the Angels, Niagara, N. Y. There 
was no discussion after the reading of the paper. It was announced, however, 
that the presidents of the two Seminary Departments had been appointed mem- 
bers of the National Seminary Committee of the Confraternity. 


After the departure of the Minor Seminary Department an Open Forum 
on Seminary Problems was opened by the chairman. Due to the difficulty 
of seminary professors keeping up with current periodicals, it was asked 
if the Major Seminary Department could not do something to remedy this 
situation, the suggestion being made that perhaps a digest or abstract of 
these topics could be made, or possibly an index. Father Clifford mentioned 
the Theology Digest that was now being published. Father Guyot referred 
to the Theological Studies and the Catholic Periodical Index. As for the 
Department, due to lack of funds and centralization, little if anything could 
be done by it. 


The chairman, Monsignor O’Connell, then introduced the question of semi- 
narians and seminary stores. He mentioned that in several cases that had 
come to his knowledge these stores were getting into big business and he 
felt that this was not in accord with the seminary spirit; moreover, it entailed 
a great deal of work that kept the students or some of them from their 
primary obligations. There was agreement that seminary stores should be 
curtailed; that such stores should be primarily for the service of the students, 
and not for profit. It was agreed that bookstores were helpful not only for 
the purchasing of books but also for stimulating interest in current books. 


Father Conrad, O.S.B., asked if other seminaries were experiencing prob- 
lems with students organizing into groups for practically everything; he 
feared that the individual students were not receiving the training they 
ought, that they were inclined to let “the group do everything.” The -need 
of common life was stressed by Father Clifford. 


Father Gleason remarked that at Whitefriars Hall in Washington there 
were Catholic Action groups, that they were organized under the super- 
vision of the authorities, and that the young priests who have turned out 
to be excellent workers have come from these groups. Father Marcellus re- 
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marked that from his experience seminarians welcome study groups and such 
like organizations; others remarked the same. Father Plassmann commented 
on the changes that have taken place in the seminary training during the 
past twenty years. Then the tendency was to keep the students hidden and 
retired; now it is the opposite. He advised prudence, the observance of the 
golden mean with insistence on the unum necessarium. Father Desmond 
mentioned that in the Seminary of Our Lady of the Angels practically all 
organizations of Catholic note have keen established; in this way the students 
are better prepared for the ministry and for their own life in that ministry. 


Monsignor Schneider of St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, asked for a dis- 
cussion of instilling scholarly attitudes into the minds and hearts of the 
seminarians. Since Father Guyot had touched upon this point in his paper, 
the Monsignor suggested that he might begin the discussion. Father Guyot 
made two points: 1) professors must be scholars and must foment scholar- 
ship; 2) priests, and especially young ones, should be kept in touch with the 
seminary and the professors. He remarked on the establishment of a con- 
ference for priests, called the Blessed Pius X Conference, in San Antonio; 
once a month priests meet to discuss priestly matters. Various proposals 
were made: cultivate habits of reading, have a small reading room for the 
students, modernize textbooks, assign papers that demand research, en- 
courage the better students to deeper and more profound study and reading, 
make a “five-foot bookshelf” for priests. Two participants brought out the 
practice of bringing the young clergy together for a week during the sum- 
mer months, during which time they discussed problems and topics of 
ecclesiastical interest. 


Father Emmett Gleason wanted to know what could be done when a 
seminarian or even an entire class kecame too sportsminded. Several com- 
ments were made on the place of sports in seminary life, particularly in 
America. As for those who are too sportsminded, it was suggested that the 
spiritual director endeavor to handle this problem. 


Monsignor Schneider remarked on the number of surveys and question- 
naires that came the way of seminary rectors. He remarked that he felt 
there were too many, and suggested that there may be a way of channelling 
them so that they would not become a. burden. 


Father Conrad, O.S.B., mentioned that he is puzzled as to the mode of 
procedure when a student comes to him and says that his spiritual director 
has told him to leave. It was unanimously agreed that the rector cannot 
question the student concerning his reasons for wanting to leave or con- 
cerning the reasons the spiritual director has told him to leave. 


The chairman then called for the report of the Committee on Nominations, 
made up of Father Laubacher, Father Kenneally, and Father Marcellus. 
The committee proposed the names of the same officers. As no further 
nominations were forthcoming from the floor, a motion was made and 
seconded that these nominations be accepted. All were then re-elected. 


The chairman asked for the report of the Committee on Resolutions, Father 
Plassmann and Father Clifford and Father John Murphy forming the com- 
mittee. Father Plassmann made the report. He first indicated that as the 
General Committee of the NCEA would express gratitude to our host, Bishop 
Eustace, it would not be necessary to give separate expression to our ap- 
preciation. Father Plassmann then thanked the officers and participants for 
the inspirational meeting. The following resolutions were made and unani- 
mously adopted: 
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RESOLUTIONS 


The Major Seminary Department of the NCEA desires to record with 
genuine satisfaction the distinct success which has attended our present 
jubilee meeting, and to extend to the officers and readers of papers our 
gratitude for providing a program which has yielded many timely, practical 
and fruitful discussions as well as specific resolutions, the most pertinent of 
which are as follows: 


1. Realizing that in this busy world of ours “the Charity of Christ com- 
pels” the priest of God to come forth from the precincts of his home and 
sanctuary and to sell to the world “the glad tydings” of his sacred trust, 
it shall be our unrelenting endeavor so to form and equip our clerical charges 
as to make them “All things to all men,” so that “the Precious Pearl,” of 
the Holy Gospel may be received in hope, joy and conviction by a public 
which may be found steeped in bias, ignorance or indifference. 


2. Since all seminary training should envisage the future shepherd and 
pastor of souls, as he stands alone in this modern world, with its manifold 
demands, distractions and perils, we deem it our paramount duty sedulously 
to fashion and stabilize his outlook, character and convictions, to the end 
that he may, with zeal and prudence, lead immortal souls to God, his heart 
firmly knitted to that of the Master; in the words of the Pontiff “healthily 
modern,” and in the words of Christ, “In the world yet not of the world.” To 
achieve this we invoke the example and fatherly counsel of his older associates 
in the ministry. 


3. Fully convinced of the deepening and broadening effect of the his- 
torical viewpoint in the various sacred sciences, we heartily recommend that 
the study of church history in all its phases receive due emphasis in our 
theological curriculum, and that our teachers seek to cultivate in these semi- 
narians an abiding love and taste for history, as well as the habit and art 
of judicious reading, writing and scholarly research. 


4. Whereas every priest is, by reason of his office, an educator and whereas 
the present trend in our country towards educational expansion frequently 
challenges especially our junior clergy to engage in pedagogical pursuits and 
administration, this department not only endorsed formal courses of educa- 
tion in the seminary, but moreover, on motion duly made and _ seconded 
orders that such steps be taken as will afford the seminarian the oppor- 
tunity of earning academic degrees in education, while at the same time, the 
cultural and scientific content of the theological program be properly evalu- 
ated for the purpose of according to the venerable “Queen of the Sciences” 
that academic recognition which it fully deserves by reason of age, dignity 
and intrinsic excellence. 


5. In dutiful compliance with the Chair of St. Peter, it is the mind of this 
department to promote among our students a deeper and broader under- 
standing of the Eastern liturgies, in the conviction that such studies will 
not only impart a more profound appreciation of the deposit of faith and 
the beauty of the house of God, but will also strengthen the bonds of unity 
between “the rising of the sun and the going down thereof.” 


6. In order that our future priests may be afforded the proper weapons 
wherewith to combat the prevailing evil of our day, which is alcohol, we 
recognize the necessity of integrating cur courses, in particular pastoral 
theology and spiritual direction, with a generous measure of alcohol educa- 
tion, to be imparted in its personal and professional aspects, due emphasi§ 
being accorded to the Christian virtue of temperance. 
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7. This department wishes to go on record in promoting the Apostolate 
of Christian Doctrine both in stimulating the student body in this grand 
work and in affording them every opportunity for its exercise, during the 
school year as well as in the vacation period. 

The chair then entertained a motion to adjourn. This motion was made 
by Father Clifford and seconded by Father Conrad. The motion passed 
and adjournment took place at 11:30 A.M., Friday, April 10. 


GILMORE H. GUYOT, C.M., 
Secretary 








PAPERS 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND THE PRIEST 


VERY REV. WILLIAM J. KENNEALLY, C.M. 
RECTOR, ST. THOMAS SEMINARY, DENVER, COLO. 


The Catholic Church, if we consider it as a visible society, is very similar 
to any one of the great corporations. It consists of a group of individuals 
who are banded together by a set of common laws, for a common end, and 
under one headship, with a product to advertise and a definite advertising 
campaign. 

In these days of high pressure salesmanship, when the products of our 
great corporations are being hawked to the general public, we have all become 
conscious of the role which personalities play in sharp competition. So 
marked have the advances been in the field of personality development, that 
handbooks of salesmanship have been devised by the public relations experts 
of the larger corporations with a view to the indoctrination of their personnel 
in the basics of selling: For after all, the success or failure of the company 
depends upon the “road-man.” Thus a public relations program is to a 
salesman what good manners and good morals are to the individual: mak- 
ing him approachable, inviting, attractive, and personable. 

All of this has involved a re-education in the science of salesmanship, 
which is the art of approaching people, sizing them up, conversing with 
them, presenting the merit of the product represented, and selling them. 

Most of us have been willing victims of this well-developed art, and have 
not only purchased the product voluntarily, but also have even considered 
the corporation to have favored us by sending us their representative. 

A study of the public relations manuals published by some of the larger 
corporations, such as DuPont, General Electric, Prudential Life Insurance, 
and the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, reveals at once the 
following basic breakdown: 

The product 

The customer 

The salesman 

The point of contact 

The media of advertising 
The management 


feet od lo 


On these cardinal points depend the success or failure of the corpora- 
ition. It is my contention that we, as priests or as seminarians, have much 
to learn from such organized public relations programs. Or better, we have 
always had in the Church a public relations program of our own, together 
with a public relations manual, but we have failed somewhat in developing 
it and in bringing it up to date. 

Our public relations manual is the gospels and it will not be amiss to 
take a quick glance at them touching the points mentioned above. In the 
gospels these six points are delicately elaborated. 
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In the first place let us look at our product. The experts say that a 
product, to be good, must have the following selling points: 


1. It must be low in cost. 


2. It must provide maximum security by way of guarantee together 
with peace of mind for the customer. 


3. It must have no comparable competition. 


Now the Church’s product, grace and life everlasting, is not only low 
in cost . .. but it is free of cost, and in this differs from the product of 
every other corporation. Secondly, grace and eternal life afford maximum 
security with an everlasting guarantee and permanent peace of mind. Lloyd’s 
of London will insure one against every conceivable contingency in this life, 
but will never draw a policy beyond the grave. Only the Catholic Church 
can guarantee the life to come, assuring us that we do not own our grave 
but have a lease on it only. Finally, the Church’s product is entirely with- 
out any legitimate competition. Others have placed competitive articles in 
the field but they are ersatz and counterfeit. In reality the Catholic Church 
has no competition. 


Next, let us take a glance at the customer, or, as they say, at the market. 
Originally, the customers were restricted: Jews only. Later the pale was 
extended to include all nations. In a word, the market for our product is 
world-wide. 

“The customer is always right!” is the basic principle of all public rela- 
tions manuals. “The customer is always wrong!” is our first principle. . 
that is precisely why he is a customer: because he is wrong. He comes to 
us for baptism because he was born of a race which is in the wrong; for 
penance because he personally has done wrong; and for Extreme Unction 
because he suffers from the effects of wrong-doing. “The customer is always 
wrong!” In the gospels there are only two exceptions to this principle: 
the carpenter of Nazareth and His Mother. 


Thirdly, let us have a look at the salesman. According to public relations 
manuals a good salesman must have three qualifications: 


1. Personality. 

2. He must be convinced of the value of the product which he repre- 
sents. 

3. He must have the desire and the ability to sell it. 


Our public relations manual depicts for us the Master Salesman. First 
of all He had a divine personality which irresistibly drew others to Himself. 
Quoting Our Lord, St. Mark says, “I have compassion on the crowd for 
behold they have now been with me for three days and have nothing to eat.” 
(Mk. 8:2) It takes a magnetic personality to draw a great crowd after 
you and to keep it enthralled and fasting for three days. Moreover, Our 
Lord was supremely convinced of the value of His product. He demonstrated 
its value by the working of miracles. He proclaimed its value through in- 
numerable sermons, and He died for it. Finally, He had an all-consuming 
desire to put this product on a world-wide market. For this purpose He 
established His Church, the corporation, with Himself as president of the 
board of trustees, and with Simon as its chairman. 


Next, let us examine for a moment the point of contact, so essential for 


every good salesman. Public relations manuals stress the fact that the 
salesman must seek out his own contacts and press the issue with them. 
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Further, these manuals tell us, that a salesman must be an opportunist and 
take the point of contact whenever and wherever it occurs. 


Our public relations manual presents us with many points of contact but 
for the sake of brevity let us single out one. Christ’s contact with the 
Samaritan woman at Jacob’s well. In the first place He had every sound 
reason for not contacting this lady. Jewish rabbis were not accustomed to 
speak with women in public places, not even with their own wives. More- 
over, this lady was a Samaritan, and the Jews and the Samaritans were 
not on speaking terms with each other. However, Our Lord took the initiative 
saying, “Give me a drink.” Having opened the conversation with so com- 
monplace a subject as water, He immediately turned it to supernatural 
things, and though the woman strove three times with typical feminine wile 
to change the subject, Our Lord accepted the change and brought the con- 
versation back each time to grace and life, asserting at the conclusion that 
He was the Messias foretold by the prophets. So great a salesman was He 
that in a brief conversation He converted this lady and made her the first 
feminine evangelist in history, for she left her water-jar and went away 
into the town of Sichar and there proclaimed Him to all the people. 


Every public relations manual strongly urges an advertising campaign 
by every means available: the written word, the spoken word, and by illus- 
tration. Those corporations which are most successful conduct the widest 
possible advertising campaign. The advertising to be effective must be 
attractive, truthful, and it must reach a maximum number of people. 


The advertising recommended by Our Lord to the Catholic Church in 
the gospels is very simple and is summed up in these words. “Go into the 
whole world and preach the gospel to every creature.” (Mk. 16:15) The 
voice-box was the only advertising medium when our public relations manual 
was composed. This voice-box Christ urged the Apostles to use. He did 
not command them to write, for most people could not read. He recommended 
neither radio, nor TV, nor motion pictures, for none of these had yet been 
contrived. Had they been in existence, doubtless He would have counseled 
them. As simple as his advertising campaign may seem, it was most effec- 
tive. In the first place, it was attractive because all men like to hear others 
speak, especially if the speakers are capable, and all men are concerned 
about their own eternal happiness. Secondly, the campaign was true because 
the truths which it disseminated stemmed from Truth Itself. Finally, it was 
destined for all men and therefore commanded the attention of a world- 
wide audience, to whom it had appeal regardless of race. 


The final point in every public relations manual concerns the manage- 
ment of the corporation. Poor management results in bankruptcy and dis- 
solution. Good management consists essentially in good judgment on the 
part of the manager. Corporations in which good management is assured 
perdure. Those which lack it, dissolve. 


Our public relations manual has cared for the management of the Catholic 
Church very well. Not only have the mistaken judgments of the manager 
been reduced to a minimum, but they have been eliminated altogether either 
in fact or in possibility. The head of the Catholic Church has been endowed 
with the grace of infallibility, insuring against any such doctrinal error, 
and God Himself has promised to remain with the Church in its teaching 
and belief until all corporations will be dissolved at the end of time. No 
human corporation has any such assurance nor can it guarantee itself life 
beyond the limits of human and fallible management. There is no eraser 
on the Pope’s pencil, nor has there ever been a run on God’s bank. 
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Thus, in brief, is our public relations campaign delineated, and to us, 
bishops, priests, and seminarians, has it been entrusted. We have been made 
the salesmen and, as St. Paul puts it, Christ did not send. us to baptize but to 
preach. The management of our corporation is safe and we need not con- 
cern ourselves about it here. All of us are, through our education and 
training, eminently conscious of our product and its value, All of us know 
who the customers are, and we know that they are thirsting after grace 
and life. It is our duty to fashion ourselves after the pattern of the 
Master Salesman, to contrive the point of contact, and to use the adver- 
tising media at our disposal. It is my objective to elaborate somewhat these 
three points. 


All of us are aware of the part played by personality in the making of 
converts. The priest is the Catholic Church in the minds of most people 
who are outside of the Church. Hence, as an official representative of 
Christianity, the priest must have a well-developed personality. Personality 
is an elusive and indefinable word. It has been used so loosely among us 
that the basic meaning seems to have been lost altogether. A stunning woman 
is often said to have personality merely because she pleases the eye. A 
successful politician is called an outstanding personality, for the obvious 
reason that he won the local election. Another is labeled a distinguished 
personality simply because he is well mannered, dresses faultlessly and im- 
presses his hearers. One could multiply these descriptions without end, but 
their multiplication only adds to the confusion. 


For our purpose, we may describe a priest’s personality as “the sum total 
of his human and supernatural characteristics which attract people into the 
Church and ultimately into heaven.” What these supernatural qualities are, 
we all know: they are grace and the virtues, particularly the virtue of 
charity. The natural qualities must be developed, and this by education 
and repeated acts. 


The first essential element in personality development is gentlemanliness. 
“A gentleman,” says Cardinal Newman, “is one who never gives offense;” 
and this is what the priest must be on all occasions. He should be neat 
and clean in his person, graceful in demeanor, well-spoken, well mannered, 
and kindly. These qualities must stem from an habitual consciousness 
of the dignity of the priesthood and the necessity of attracting others. 


The second requisite is approachability. Wherever a priest is, in public 
or at home, he must be approachable. The greatest single contribution to 
this attribute is the facial expression known as a smile. The gospels never 
record Christ as having smiled or laughed; but He had a divine personality 
with which to work. Lacking this, a smile is an attractive substitute. The 
priest who is dour, forbidding, or sullen drives others away, and there is 
no place for shyness in the priesthood. 


Finally, generosity, so admirable in Our Lord who gave life and health 
to all who sought it, must characterize the priest to make him personable. 
A gentleman-priest who is approachable and known to be generous is in- 
variably magnetic and will not fail to draw others to himself, to the 
Church and to God. 


Next, there is the point of contact between the priest and the people. 
“If people want to see me, they know where to find me!” is the deceptive maxim 
of.some priests, and an excellent excuse, incidentally, for going to heaven in 
a posture chair. Non-Catholics rarely visit such a priest, and when he leaves 
the rectory, it is, to use his own language, “to get away from people, 
from clerics, and from the job!”—none of which he ever really faces. Hence, 
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in a train he is locked in a comfortable bedroom. In his car he is unidenti- 
fiable in a sport shirt—no point of contact at all. 


An understanding of the principle, “The customer is always wrong!” 
must be an indispensable part of priests’ training. If people give the im- 
pression of being stupid, awkward, importunate, or troublesome, these very 
qualities are what make them apt and ripe for our ministrations; and when 
we see these defects in them we should be moved and attracted toward them 
and not repelled by them. 


The possible points of contact between priest and people are so numerous 
that it would be too tedious altogether to litany them here. I will confine my 
remarks to one such point of contact. 


This is the telephone. Someone should write a brochure on the apostolate 
of the telephone. As an instrument of communication it can be considered 
either passively or actively. It is the easiest and most accessible point of 
contact yet devised. As a passive instrument it rings and is generally con- 
sidered the major nuisance in any rectory. The most common dodge for the 
pestiferous telephone considered passively is the silent number. No one can 
call because no one knows the number. It is unlisted in the directory and 
is discreetly parcelled out to a select few, too prudent ever to call except 
for dinner engagements. 


The abrupt, “Hello’—‘Yes, what is it?” are too putting-off to belabor. 
The correct technique for answering a telephone and speaking over it is 
fast becoming a lost art. The development of a kindly and comforting voice 
to be used on the telephone is essential for every priest and is a phase of 
public speaking that seems to be completely neglected in our seminaries. 


But it is on Sunday morning that the telephone becomes a major crisis, 
with so many calls inquiring, “What time are the Masses today?” or “What 
time is the ten o’clock Mass this morning?” However ridiculous the question 
or how oft repeated, it should never be answered with anything but kindli- 
ness and patience, bearing in mind that the man or woman on the other 
side of the line may go to Mass or miss it according to the tone of our voice 
or to the answer received. 


Housekeepers and other local personnel should not be allowed to answer 
the rectory telephone unless they are well instructed in this fine art. The 
use of the pastoral “we” of housekeepers, “We hear confessions here from 
three to six,” should never be tolerated. 


Considered as an active instrument, the telephone is one of God’s greatest 
blessings to the parish priest for it allows him to inquire for his sick, to 
visit his parishioners, to have a friendly chat with non-Catholics, and with 
the great advantage for the priest of not having to dress up and of being 
able to terminate the conversation at will. It seems to me that thousands 
of opportunities for points of contact are passed over daily either through 
thoughtlessness or laziness, because the priest fails to pick up the tele- 
phone and to make contacts. 


Our final point is the good use of the advertising media at our disposal. 
In the days of Our Lord this was confined to preaching and martyrdom. Today 
it is fundamentally the same, but with an enlargement of audience made 
possible by radio, TV, and motion pictures. The only revolutionary adver- 
tising medium born since the time of Christ is printing, which encouraged 
widespread reading and writing. All priests can read—few can write weli 
and for publication. 
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The criticism is often made about our priests that they are poor public 
speakers, despite the long years of seminary training. Among us, good 
speakers seem to be the exception to the rule. No one expects every priest 
to be a literary genius and an orator. Orators are korn; good speakers are 
made, by reading, writing, and by speaking. Every priest should have the 
truths of moral and dogma well organized and should be able to deliver 
a creditable weekly talk to his people in a clear voice which can be heard 
beyond the third pew. 

Radio, TV, and motion pictures are still considered extraordinary media 
for most priests who feel themselves unfit for their usage by a lack of formal 
training. This may be true of older priests, but it must not be so for the 
younger generation and particularly for our seminarians. 


The medium of advertising upon which I would like to place emphasis 
here, and which is accessible to all priests, whatever their background, is 
that they should be noted at least within the ambit of their lawful minis- 
trations; that is to say, they should be known and recognized by name. To 
be noted is not the same as to be famous nor notorious. It simply means 
that the people within the parish or the town recognize the priest as a 
Catholic priest and have at least a nodding acquaintance with him. 


To be noted in this sense requires a concerted one man campaign on the 
part of the priest. He must seize every opportunity to meet large numbers 
of people at one time and to speak with them or to them. He must take 
the pains to put aside his automobile and to walk about the parish or the 
town, to patronize the tradesmen, to visit the merchants and their stores, 
and never to be in a hurry, but to be prepared to stop and pass the time of 
the day with anyone who shows the least sign of recognition. Finally, he 
should become a member of any civic organization or luncheon club not 
condemned by the Church. 


The official representatives of the Church are the Church. No one can 
desire what he does not know, and the Church will never be known unless 
its priests are noted. 


Thus the Church’s product is the pearl of great price. The priests and 
bishops are its salesmen, the world its customer, and all that remains is 
for the priest and seminarians to study well our public relations manual, 
the gospels, to imitate the Master Salesman in the making of our con- 
tacts, to spread abroad the truth by every existing means, and to follow 
our unerring management into life inaccessible. 











ADAPTATION OF SEMINARY TRAINING TO MODERN PASTORAL LIFE 


VERY REV. G. H. GUYOT, C.M., RECTOR, ASSUMPTION SEMINARY 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Anyone familiar with the life of Christ knows that He was a “man” of 
His own time. He adapted Himself to the type of life that He found in His 
own country as well as to the various types of individuals with whom He 
came in contact. His discourses in particular are very definitely clothed in the 
language of His people; His parables are figures of daily life. In fact their 
very usage was a conforming to the manner of speech of His day. The terms 
He used to explain His thoughts are Semitic in color: “kingdom of heaven,” 
“Son of man,” ete. The Church, the mystical body of Christ, has ever fol- 
lowed its Head in this respect. The phrase “ever ancient, ever new” is most 
applicable to the Church in all ages. 


It is not surprising, therefore, to find that our present Holy Father is con- 
cerned with the adaptation of the various phases of the life of the Church 
to modern living and modern life. In addressing the superiors general of 
institutes of religious women on September 15, 1952, Pius XII said: “Just 
one year ago, We treated in detail a series of questions touching on the 
progress of teaching orders and congregations and their adaptations to 
present conditions . . . We ask you to conform to them courageously when 
your sisters and your own experience tell you that the time has come to 
take intelligent account of aspects of contemporary life.” Even more applicable 
are these words: 


“Up to the present we have set forth chief truths and the basic principles 
on which the Catholic priesthood and the exercise of its ministry are founded. 
In daily practice, all holy priests conform diligently to these truths and 
principles while all those who, alas, have deserted or renounced the priest- 
hood have violated the obligations contracted by sacred ordination. 


“Now, however, in order that this Our paternal exhortation may be more 
efficacious, We deem it opportune to indicate in greater detail some of the 
things which refer to the practice of daily life. This is all the more neces- 
sary because in modern life there are a number of situations and problems 
presented in a new way demanding more diligent examination and more 
attention. It is our intention, therefore, to exhort all priests, especially 
Bishops, to expend all their solicitude in promoting all that is necessary in 
our times and in bringing all those who withdraw from the right path back 
to truth, goodness, and virtue.” (Menti Nostrae, Sept. 23, 1950.) 


I am certain that many, if not all, of us have given serious thought to 
the problems of adapting seminary life to the life of pastors in our own 
time and day. “If young men—especially those who have entered the semi- 
nary at a tender age—are educated in an environment too isolated from the 
world, they may, on leaving the seminary, find serious difficulty in their 
relations with either the ordinary people or with the educated laity, and it 
may happen that they either adopt a misguided and false attitude toward 
the faithful or that they consider their training in an unfavorable light. 
For this reason, it is necessary that the students come in closer contact, 
gradually and prudently, with the judgments and tastes of the people in 
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order that when they receive Holy Orders and begin their ministry they 
will not feel themselves disorientated—a thing that would not only be harm- 
ful to their souls but also injure the efficacy of their work.” (Menti Nostrae.) 
It may not be fruitless then to discuss this topic from the viewpoint of the 
three phases of seminary life: the spiritual, the intellectual, and the discip- 
linary. 

I 


THE ADAPTATION OF THE SPIRITUAL TRAINING OF THE 
SEMINARY TO MODERN PASTORAL LIFE 


Pastors are busy people; their time is not their own for most of the day 
and some of the night. The demands of parish life are varied and manifold, 
and they render a regular life a practical impossibility. Yet most of our 
priests engaged in parish work are fully aware of the obligations they have, 
first to themselves, and then to their flocks, to spiritualize their lives. They 
are aware of the various spiritual exercises they should perform: medita- 
tion, spiritual reading, rosary, visit to the Blessed Sacrament, frequent con- 
fession. How to regulate their lives so that they do not neglect these exer- 
cises and at the same time do not neglect their people is a problem. It is 
this problem that we who are training those who will soon be in such a situa- 
tion must also face. 


Let us note at the outset that the spiritual exercises of the seminary are 
for the most part the same as those to be practiced in the priesthood. The 
students in the seminary are trained in these exercises. There is, however, 
a difference in the fulfillment in the seminary and in modern pastoral life; 
in the former all is governed by order and regulation. Definite times are 
set aside for the performance of these exercises; they are performed in 
unison, and there are those in authority to see that all is carried out as it 
should be. But in pastoral life there will be a different atmosphere: the 
priest will be on his own to a great extent. He may attempt to work out 
a schedule, but often he will find that he cannot follow it. He will be alone 
end in most cases he will have no one to check on him. Our present Holy 
Father has written in Menti Nostrae the following: 


“In the course of the day, following the more or less uniform program, 
clerics perform the same spiritual exercises. There is ready danger that the 
external exercises of piety may not be accompanied by an interior movement 
of the soul, a thing which can become habitual and even grow worse when, 
outside the seminary, the minister of God is often carried away by the neces- 
sary performance of his duties.” 


To meet this problem it seems to me that the student should be well in- 
formed concerning this difference; time and again the rector and the spiritual 
director should return to this point in conferences and in talks. Secondly, 
train the student to develop a personal sense of responsibility with regard to 
his spiritual exercises. It is a good practice to allow him to perform some 
of them on his own: for example, spiritual reading, rosary. Thirdly, tell 
the student that his summer vacation will be a good testing ground; then 
he will be on his own, much more so than in the seminary; then he will not 
have the regular order of the seminary. If he notes that despite the dis- 
tractions of vacation and of work he continues to perform his spiritual 
exercises, then he has developed a personal responsibility; if not, then he has 
not developed an appreciation of these exercises, and he should correct this. 


There is an even more important point: the training of the student con- 
cerning the need and the necessity of the spiritual life. Once the student is 
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convinced that he must be a spiritual man, once he is certain that he can- 
not be a good priest unless he practices the spiritual life, he will have the 
incentive to spiritual.ze his entire life. This teaching is the duty and 
obligation of every member of the seminary faculty, for the student is to be 
a priest, and the first obligation of the priest is his own personal sanctifica- 
tion. In particular the spiritual director and the confessor must inculcate 
the need and the necessity of the spiritual life. The student himself should 
acquire this realization through his spiritual reading, his meditation, his 
daily attendance at Mass and daily reception of Holy Communion. Nothing 
will take the place of the student’s own appreciation of the spiritual life. 


It is well to recall to mind the words of Piux X in his encyclical: Haerent 
Animo: “The Church with vigilant and unceasing care seeks this sanctity 
of life, about which it is advantageous to speak somewhat at length; for 
this, her sacred seminaries have been instituted where those who are to 
be future priests, while they are grounded in the Scriptures and doctrines of 
the Church, should be especially trained from their tender years in every 
form of piety. And then, while she promotes her candidates gradually and 
at long intervals, like a prudent mother, she never ceases to exhort, her sons 
to sanctity . . . impressive is the warning she gives to those approaching 
the sacred priesthood: ‘With great fear must one ascend to this high dig- 
nity, and it must be an object of care that heavenly wisdom, sound morals 
and continual observance of what is just commend those chosen for it. Let 
the odor of your life be the joy of Christ’s Church, that by preaching and 
example you may build the House of God, that is, His people.’ ” 


II 


THE ADAPTATION OF THE INTELLECTUAL TRAINING OF THE 
SEMINARY TO MODERN PASTORAL LIFE 


After sanctity learning is the most necessary quality of the priest. As a 
pastor the priest teaches, instructs, admonishes; in a word he brings Christ 
and His truth to his flock in every conceivable way. In his ministry he will 
be a teacher of the learned as well as of the unlearned, of the educated as 
well as of the uneducated. Today it may be a doctor who approaches him 
with a problem of ethics and medicine; tomorrow it may be a laborer with 
a problem of justice; the third day it may be a youth with a difficulty of 
purity, and so on. In the pulpit the pastor must preach to as diversified 
an audience as can be found anywhere. Besides in his busy pastoral life 
the priest must try to find time to continue his own intellectual pursuits. 
As Pius XI stated in his encyclical on the Catholic priesthood: “It is neces- 
sary that the priest, even among the absorbing tasks of his charge, and ever 
with a view to it, should continue his theological studies with unremitting 
zeal. The knowledge acquired at the seminary is indeed a sufficient founda- 
tion with which to begin; but it must be grasped more thoroughly, and 
perfected by an ever-increasing knowledge and understanding of the sacred 
sciences. Herein is the source of effective preaching and of influence over the 
souls of others.” 


The student then must be trained, first, to adapt his knowledge to his 
audience, secondly, to continue his intellectual studies. With regard to the 
first, the student must be taught to keep before his eyes the fact that his 
learning is not only intended for his own advancement, but that it is to be 
used in the service of souls. Before him should be placed the example of 
Christ who preached the truth in a way that could be understood by all. 
The professors in the classroom must present their subject matter in such 
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a way that the student grasps the truths and the principles, and then 
learns how to apply them. In particular the professor of catechetics, and 
the professor of sacred eloquence should train the student to use the knowl- 
edge he has gained; one method, for example, would be to allow the student 
in his sermons to choose a topic from the treatise he is studying in moral 
theology, or dogmatic theology, or Sacred Scripture. Working in the cor- 
respondence courses is very helpful; motor missions, for the older students, 
have been found exceptionally profitable. Summer teaching as well as teach- 
ing during the scholastic year is useful. 


The student must also be taught ways and means of pursuing his studies 
in the priesthood. The love of learning and the necessity of this for the 
priesthood cannot be stressed too often; the strong words of the encyclicals 
on the priesthood should be repeated over and over. The student should be 
made to realize that sanctity and learning go hand in hand for him; if he 
neglects the one, he will soon find that he will neglect the other. The student 
must be made to realize, too, that his intellectual pursuits in the priesthood 
will be a personal matter to a great extent. Let the student foster a great 
love for reading; that is the most practical way for him to avoid intel- 
lectual stagnation in the priesthood. The professors can be of great help 
by sending the student to the library for collateral reading, by remarking 
on an article in a magazine or on a book that has been put on the market. 
A list of books that all priests should have might be given to the student; 
magazines that are priestly should be brought to the attention of the student. 
The schedule might be so arranged that several hours a week would be given 
over specifically for reading. 


Ill 


THE ADAPTATION OF THE DISCIPLINARY LIFE OF THE SEMINARY 
TO MODERN PASTORAL LIFE 


Anyone familiar with seminary life from the disciplinary viewpoint would 
agree that it is regular, it is strict, and it is supervised. The student would 
probably add that it is also long in years! The priesthood is such that the 
candidate must be tried and must be proven; the sanctity and learning 
demanded are lofty; hence the necessity of the seminary discipline. When we 
turn to modern pastoral life, it is obvious to any one that it is not regular, 
for souls and problems and difficulties do not wait for the clock; it is not 
strict, in the sense that it is not confining and not limited by regulations of 
time, place, etc.; it is not supervised, for the bishop or the pastor, as the 
case may be, is not in close touch and does not have the same spirit of watch- 
ful regard. The student has been ordained, the time of his preparation is 
over, and he is now more or less on his own. The restraints of the seminary 
are gone; the restraints of the priesthood have come. 


The best method, it seems to me, to prepare the student for the discipline 
of the priesthood is to inculcate a deep and abiding love for the priesthood 
of Jesus Christ; from that love will come reverence, from it will come a 
fear of staining or soiling that priesthood. The ideals of the priesthood 
should be presented time and again; it is needless to remark that the example 
of the faculty as priests may do more than years of preaching. Secondly, 
an attitude of love and reverence for those who enforce the discipline of the 
seminary as well as for the discipline itself will prepare the student for 
the personal discipline that he must impose on himself in the priesthood; 
at the same time it will give him the right attitude towards his bishop and 
his pastor as well as towards the regulations imposed by those in authority. 
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A student may unconsciously adopt an attitude of formalism towards the 
discipline of the seminary; he lives it because he must, and not because he 
feels that discipline is a vital part of his training for the priesthood. To 
counteract this the student should realize that he is an integral part of the 
discipline of the seminary; that he has a personal responsibility to observe 
the regulations of the seminary as well as a share in the responsibility of 
others in their observance. The more responsibility that is placed on the 
shoulders of the student with regard to the discipline of the seminary, the 
better it will be for his future. Positions such as that of a dean, charges 
such as care of tools, entertainments, chapels, etc., student organizations 
and projects, all of these are helpful to develop the sense of responsibility 
and of discipline. If the student feels that he is a part of the seminary, that 
its well-being and its advancement depend upon him as well as upon the 
faculty, the proper spirit will be developed for his future life and work. 
Again we quote from Pius XII: 


“Particular attention must be paid to character formation in each boy 
by developing in him the sense of responsibility, the capacity to use his 
judgment concerning men and events, and the spirit of initiative. For this 
reason, directors of seminaries must use moderation in the employment of 
coercive means, gradually lightening the system of rigorous control and 
restrictions as the boys grow older, by helping the boys themselves to stand 
on their own feet and to feel responsibility for their own actions. Directors 
should give a certain liberty of action in some kinds of projects habituating 
their pupils to reflect so that the assimilation of theoretical and practical 
truths may become easier for them. Let directors have no fear to keep 
them in contact with the events of the day which apart from furnishing them 
with the necessary material for forming and expressing a good judgment 
can form material for discussions to help them and accustom them to form 
judgments and reach balanced conclusions.” (Menti Nostrae.) 


Together with the various proposals that have been made, several others 
may be made. A series of lectures on the phases of modern pastoral life in 
the diocese or dioceses of the students will be productive of much good. 
The director of the Confraternity, of the Catholic Action groups, of the 
Catholic diocesan paper, of the Catholic Charities, officials of the diocese, 
even the bishop, professional men and women whose work bring them in 
contact with pastors may be asked to talk to the students. During vacations 
students should be urged to keep in close contact with their pastors; and 
wherever possible pastors should be urged to give the students work in and 
around the parish church, rectory, and boundaries. 


If a short formula should be asked, I believe that it might be stated 
in this way: to adapt the student of the seminary to modern pastoral 
life, teach him TO PRAY AND TO WORK. TO PRAY: Prayer keeps the 
student close to God, in contact with God, and draws down upon him the 
graces and blessings and the love of God. The student who has learned to 
pray has discovered the path to perfection. Pius X has quoted St. John 
Chrysostom and St. Augustine in his encyclical Haerent Animo, “I think 
that it is clear to all: it is simply impossible to live virtuously without the 
aid of prayer.” “He truly knows how to live rightly, who rightly knows 
how to pray.” TO WORK: The priesthood has been given to man for the 
sake of sotls; to save souls is work and hard work. The student who has 
learned to work in his seminary days, whether spiritually, intellectually, 
or physically, has laid the foundation for his future labors. 
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CHURCH HISTORY IN THE MAJOR SEMINARY 


REV. EMMET T. GLEASON, 0. CARM., WHITEFRIARS HALL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Over the past forty-nine years, six papers on this topic have been read at 
meetings of the Seminary Department of the NCEA. The most recent of 
these was presented in the sessions of 1938. Hence it is now fifteen years 
since the last formal consideration of this perennial problem in our depart- 
ment. That is why our Reverend President judged it timely for a new look 
at church history in the major seminary. And no time could be more ap- 
propriate than the historical occasion of the golden jubilee of the NCBA. 


At this significant moment in the life of the NCEA, the past has a 
message for us. It is the precious heritage of fifty years of zealous labor 
for progress in Catholic education. This, I might say, is especially true of 
the papers of our predecessors relative to the thorny problem of church 
history in our major seminaries. No little credit for progress in the study 
of ecclesiastical history is due to their efforts. For this reason I have pre- 
pared a brief survey of the leading ideas of the previous six papers on this 
subject. It will be a memorial to their labors. It will also constitute the 
foundation for the present paper. 


I 


It was in 1906 that the Dominican, Father Daniel Kennedy, inaugurated 
the series of studies on church history in the seminary. His essay is printed 
in the report of the proceedings and addresses for 1906 under the title “Im- 
portance of History in the Study of Dogma.” Here is his central theme in 
his own words: “Select any dogma, from the beginning of the treatise ‘De 
Deo Uno’ to the end of the tract ‘De Novissimis,’ and it would be easy to 
show how much more accurately and more clearly the teaching of the Church 
will be manifested, if it be held before us in what may be called its historical 
‘cadre’ or frame-work.’” These are words of wisdom from our glorious past. 

Father Thomas Dolan of St. Mary’s in Baltimore was the next delegate 
of the Seminary Department to take up our question. At the eleventh annual 
convention in 1914 he read a paper entitled “The Study of Church History in 
our Seminaries.’ He traces the new interest in church history to the 
famous letter of Pope Leo XIII, Saepenumero considerantes, of August, 1883, 
on historical studies. In this way Father Dolan high-lighted the document 
which is called the Magna Charta of church history. This letter of Leo XIII 
is still a vital instrument for progress in church history. 

Four years later, Father Patrick Healy of Catholic University, published 
a profound analysis of the importance of church history under the caption 
“Church History in the Seminary.” It is in the claim that the Christian 
religion is itself the central fact of all history that Father Healy finds the 
undeniable importance of church history. The Incarnation both explains the 
complicated sequence of events in ancient history and colors all that men have 
done since then. Hence no seminarian can begin to understand the world 

1Bulletin, NCEA, III (1906), 248-258. 

2Ibid., p. 253. 


3Bulletin, NCEA, XI (Nov., 1914), 392-400. 
4Bulletin, NCEA, XV (Nov., 1918), 621-625. 
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in which we live without a thorough knowledge of our Christian past. With- 
out a doubt these thoughts of Father Healy point up the real significance 
of ecclesiastical history for the future priest. 


Then in 1928 Father Peter Johnson of St. Francis in Milwaukee outlined 
“A Method of Presentation of Church History” for the delegates of this de- 
partment.’ Its soundness makes it a model for our own day. For, to sum- 
marize the thought of Father Johnson, church history courses must include 
not only the classroom lecture but also the silence of the library. No scientific 
professor of church history can fail to find Father Johnson’s method less 
than excellent. 


Probably the most inspired and inspirational talk on our subject was de- 
livered by the Benedictine, Father Cyril Gaul, of St. Meinrad’s Abbey. It 
can be found in full in the proceedings and addresses for 1931 under the 
title “The Seminarian’s Interest in Church History.’’ Here is an attempt 
to show professors of church history how to win more interest from semi- 
narians. Father Gaul’s plan is to lead the seminarians to see that church 
history, being the story of the living Mystical Body of Christ, deals not with a 
dead past but with a living present. If Christ, so to speak, has continued His 
life on earth in His Mystical Body, then to grow in knowledge and love of 
the Church is to grow equivalently in knowledge and love of Christ. Father 
Gaul’s approach cannot fail to strike a responsive chord in the hearts of our 
seminarians. Indeed, in this era of Mystici Corporis, his approach has greater 
value than it did in 1931. 


There now remains for reverent memorial only the product of Father 
William Gauche of Mt.’St. Mary’s Seminary in Cincinnati. It was read to 
the Major Seminary Department in 1938.‘ Father Gauche told the delegates 
then that the chief utility of ecclesiastical history to the future priest is to 
enable him to strengthen his grasp on all his theological studies. In this 
way church history is the servant of all other studies in the theological 
curriculum. Here we can see the over-all value of church history to the 
seminarian as well as the proper function of church history in the major 
seminary. 


With this resumé of Father Gauche’s paper, we conclude our review of the 
past. This summary of past efforts in our department has served two pur- 
poses. First, it was a jubilee memorial of the zealous exertions of the last 
half-century. Secondly, it has supplied us with a general background on the 
nature, role, importance, approach and motivation of the program for 
ecclesiastical history in our major seminaries. We are now free to be quite 
specific and concrete in our study of church history in the major seminary 
at the present time. 


II 


With this in mind, I wish to offer for your serious consideration a five- 
point program, designed to better the treatment of church history in our 
seminaries. I will first present the five points of this program in summary 
form and then proceed to explain each point in greater detail. 


Here is the five-point program: 


1. Our courses of ecclesiastical history must seek to develop an historical 
mentality in our major seminarians. 


5Bulletin, NCEA, XXV_ (Nov., 1928), 584-592. 
*Bulletin, NCEA, XXVIII (Nov., 1931), 765-773. 
Bulletin, NCEA, XXXV (Aug., 1988), 559-567. 
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2. Our courses must be kept up to date in a field where scientific advances 
are not a rarity. 


8. Our program for ecclesiastical history must leave time and space for 
the study of American church history. 


4. Our seminary libraries must abound in the best and latest historical 
literature. 


5. Our future priests must be encouraged to publish historical papers. 


Let us now proceed to examine point one in detail. Although it is less 
tangible than the other points, it is the key to the understanding of their 
cogency. Therefore, it is worth lengthy consideration. 


We live in an era which requires of men and especially of Catholic priests 
a spirit of healthy criticism or a wholesome desire to test the veracity of 
what we hear and what we read. For ours is a day of wholesale propaganda, 
whether it be a question of news, politics, finances, advertising or even re- 
ligion. Novelties of all kinds, even novelties in Catholic teaching, are the 
vogue. So widespread is the spirit of high pressure propaganda that it is 
childish in our times to take at face value all that we hear and see. And our 
seminarians, as you well know, are not without deficiencies in this regard. 


Now, it is my conviction that we can promote the necessary spirit of char- 
itable criticism in our future priests and thus aid their intellectual develop- 
ment by the proper handling of our courses in church history. But before I 
make a concrete suggestion for the promotion of the historical mentality 
which is the best answer to our era of propaganda, I would like to offer a 
description of this mentality. 


One phase of the historical outlook is scientific and the’ other is human- 
istic. Pope Leo XIII adequately described the scientific side in his famous 
letter of 1883 on historical studies when he quoted Cicero’s mandatum: 
“ . , the first law of history is not to dare to utter falsehood; the second, 
not to fear to speak the truth; and, moreover, no room must be left for 
suspicion of partiality or prejudice ...’* This is the scientific phase of the 
historical mentality and this aspect might be reduced simply to a healthy 
respect for facts. There remains the humanistic aspect of the historical mind. 
Probably the best way to view this elusive feature of the historian’s outlook 
is to distinguish between education which is mere instruction or factual 
stocking of the mind and education which involves the harmonious develop- 
ment of all the faculties distinctive of man. Only the latter type of educa- 
tion is truly humanistic. Translated into terms of our present problem, we 
come to the conclusion that the historical mentality involves not only a 
scientific respect for facts but also a humanistic activation of the processes 
of analysis and synthesis in the assimilation of these facts. And this leaves 
us with a composite picture of the historical mentality. It is this outlook 
which the method of history can develop in our major seminarians. 


We are now prepared, I think, for a concrete proposal for the development 
of the historical mentality in our major seminarians through the study of 
church history. First of all we must realize that we cannot afford to confine 
our church history courses to the mere presentation and explanation of the 
facts in the life story of the Church. Neither can we afford to allow church 
history to be a mere matter of memory work on the part of our students. 
If they are to derive the full benefit from the program of ecclesiastical! history 
and to develop the historian’s outlook, they must do some work on their own. 


8Actes De Léon XIII, Tome I (Paris, n.d.), p. 206. 
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I suggest one or two short projects over the whole course of church history. 
Our crowded major seminary program leaves no room for more. In their 
efforts on these projects our seminarians should be encouraged to comb, 
criticize, weigh, and combine actual sources to determine the historicity of 
a few of the facts of church history. Then they should be required to incor- 
porate their research into a documented synthesis set forth in a brief historical 
essay. As I see it, this is a practical approach to the development of that 
historical outlook so valuable to the priesthood today. If we combine this plan 
with critical reading assignments in works of church history which put the 
seminarian in contact with actual sources on major issues, we can confidently 
expect a generation of priests blessed with the historical mentality. Of course, 
they will not all be historians. But all of them will have a permanent guide 
in the way of a spirit of healthy and charitable criticism of what they hear 
and read. It will be no small benefit to the American priesthood. 


Let us turn now to point two of our program: Be alert for advances in the 
science of church history through new discoveries. This admonition is linked 
with the clear fact that the science of ecclesiastical history is not static. 
Indeed over the past fifty years whole areas of church history have been 
revolutionized by new discoveries. To mention only one outstanding instance: 
it has been necessary to rewrite the stories of the schisms of Photius and 
Cerularius during the past twenty-five years. Thanks to the labors of Byzan- 
tine Church historians like Grummel and Dvornik, we now for the first time in 
the West possess the truth about the oriental schisms. This instance could 
be multiplied. But it is sufficient to point out the need both for constant 
work in church history and for alertness for progress through new dis- 
coveries. Fortunately we have such periodicals as the Catholic Historical 
Review, the Revue d’Histoire Ecclésiastique, and Historisches Jahrbuch to 
keep abreast of modern research. We owe it to ourselves and our future 
priests to remain alert for changes in church history. 


Our third point emphasizes one of the most neglected subjects in the pro- 
gram of our major seminaries, American church history. For the sad plight 
of this study in our major seminaries (with a few notable exceptions), I 
refer you to the report published by Father John Tracy Ellis for the NCEA 
in May, 1952.° This is his plaintive query of us: “Is it too much to ask, I 
wonder, that the curriculum of our major seminaries make provision during 
the three or four years that they normally offer courses in the history of the 
Universal Church for a year in American Church History, or at the very 
least, a semester course?” Only thus can we eliminate the unhealthy ignor- 
ance of our American past among our priests. 


Although point four may seem superfluous in its stress on the best and 
latest in scientific, historical works for our libraries, experience seems to 
indicate otherwise. It is urgent in the field of church history at least to offer 
our seminarians the best. Their interest will fade and die without the tools 
for their course. Somehow we must supply the instruments for such a sig- 
nificant study as church history. How many of our libraries boast copies of 
Mann and Pastor? How many of our seminaries have subscribed to the 
twenty-four volume series Histoire de l’Eglise depuis les origines jusqu’a nos 
jours, published under the direction of Augustine Fliche and Victor Martin? 
As of this moment sixteen volumes of this monumental work of French 
Catholic scholarship have appeared. It is the great value of this massive 
work in church history that it is based directly on the sources and on the 


Bulletin, NCEA, XLVIII (May, 1952), 7-16. 


I bid., p. 14. 
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latest results of modern scholarship. This is another monument of French 
scholarship in the spirit of the great Dictionnaires. It is therefore a refer- 
ence work of great value for our church history libraries. 


I have chosen just a few works for explicit mention. But my main purpose 
is to plead for the historical libraries in our major seminaries. Progress in 
the program for church history depends largely on the quality of our libraries. 
It is true wisdom to supply the tools for our seminarians. 


Point five encourages the publication of papers in church history by our 
seminarians, This is a proximate preparation for an important apostolate 
of the present time. For, even our popular magazines and local newspapers 
have soaked up the new enthusiasm for history. This has resulted in a 
veritable rash of historical articles both good and bad. It is an unfortunate 
fact about much of the bad history that it maligns the Church either by 
intent or ignorance. Think only of Life’s article on “The Protestant Reforma- 
tion” in the issue for June 14, 1948. It took an extensive essay by Thomas P. 
Neill in America for October 2, 1948, to detail the inaccuracies of an article 
which millions read in Life. Life’s eagerness for history and its inaccuracies, 
too, are repeated a thousand times over in lesser newspapers and _ local 
magazines. Who will be the Thomas P. Neills in this sad situation? Our 
future priests and our clergy everywhere should be able to take up their pens 
for truth. That is why we suggest a taste of historical writing for publica- 
tion on the seminary level. 


This completes our discussion of a five-point program for church history 
in our seminaries. Great good can come from the activation of this program 
on the major seminary level. It only remains to hope that this paper may 
achieve a little of the permanent power for good which resulted from the 
six papers on church history in the major seminary which preceded it. 
















































THE CONTENT OF THE COURSE IN EDUCATION 
MAJOR SEMINARY 


IN THE 


REV. ANTHONY EGGING, DIOCESAN SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, GRAND ISLAND, NEB. 


May I express to you, first of all, my gratitude for the opportunity to talk 
to you today. I wish to acknowledge humbly the privilege that I feel it is 
to address the leadership of those institutions which are primarily and fore- 
most the teachers’ colleges “par excellence.”’ Mindful of the command of our 
Divine Saviour, “Going therefore, teach ye all nations,’ it seems almost a 
platitude to affirm that every priest must be a teacher. He does, in fact, 
exercise this office even in those of his priestly functions which seem furthest 
removed from the formal concept of teaching as we usually think of it. 


In discussing and attempting to analyze the content of the course in edu- 
cation in a major seminary, I am thinking principally with a view toward 
the obligation which the Church places upon all pastors of parishes, to build 
and maintain whenever possible parochial elementary and secondary schools, 
which, according to the Council of Baltimore, should be “in no way inferior” 
to public schools. This includes a very large majority of priests. 


The present pointed interest in studying the professional educational aspects 
of the major seminary course is occasioned by several considerations: 


(1) Increasing demand for accreditation of schools and certification of 
administrators and teachers. 

(2) Increasing need for legal avenues for public recognition of the level 
and caliber of training that priests have. 

(3) Need for periodic reorientation of the relationships of the several 
fields of higher education. “ 

(4) Several other considerations probably are contributing factors, such 
as the importance of prestige for the Church and religion; com- 
munity spirit; increasing influence of the priest, etc. 


To arrive at an objective determination of what the formal educational 
courses in the theology curriculum should be, several questions must first 
be answered. The first probably would be relative to the proper qualifications 
of a good teacher or administrator. It appears that four major factors, of 
importance in the order listed, might be indicated: 


(1) Personal character, acumen, maturity, and general learnedness. 

-(2) A fund of knowledge and understanding, that is, a competent grasp 
of the field or areas to be taught, including an appropriate apprecia- 
tion of correlated fields. 

(3) Ability for organizing and maintaining an ordered learning situation. 

(4) Competence in methods and techniques for affecting learning transfer. 


A second series of questions which would naturally arise are: 


(1) What professional educational factors already are inherent in the 
study of theology and its correlated materials? 

(2) What professional, educational objectives are practical and realistic, 
considering the purpose of the theology course, and the resources 
of the theology student? 
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(3) What should proper administrative and teacher certification require- 
ments rightfully demand? 


The theology course is characterized by a solidarity based on centuries 
of history and a content much of which is divinely inspired. Implemented 
as it is by the oft vindicated position of scholastic philosophy, theology with- 
out a doubt is the regina scienciarum. It stands out among all the sciences 
available to man in developing the first and probably the most important 
characteristic of a good teacher, namely, character, acumen, maturity, and 
general learnedness. 


Teachers’ colleges as we know them today are of more recent origin. 
They have arisen in the last few centuries as an exigency of the times and 
the provision for mass education. Their activities are characterized by a 
pragmatic approach, inductive reasoning processes, and an emphasis on 
organization, procedure, and techniques. Because of the limited time re- 
sources of the prospective teacher which they can command, and the need 
for processing their students as quickly as possible, as well as their inductive 
procedures, these institutions very probably do a good job in the third and 
fourth requirements of a good teacher above mentioned, namely in develop- 
ing an ability for organizing and maintaining learning situations and in- 
culeating a competence in methods and techniques for teaching. It appears 
in fact that they surpass the theology course from this point of view. They 
can, however, in no way reach the standard of the first, and most important 
requirement, namely, the formation of character, personal acumen, maturity 
and general learnedness. 


Because of the above comparative analyses of the typical theology course 
and teacher training course, we have always felt justified in being quite 
generous in interpreting and evaluating specific theology subjects in terms 
of professional education. You have in your hands a copy of a typical sug- 
gested interpretation of the theology course in terms of educational sub- 
jects. You will notice that we have given full credit for fundamental dogma 
and fundamental moral, labeling these courses “Philosophy of Religious 
Education” and “Psychology of Religious Education,” respectively. We have 
felt, however, that this evaluation could not be justified if these subjects were 
isolated from the rest of the theology course. We would not, for example, 
be inclined to make any extensive evaluation in terms of education for a 
student who discontinued his theology course after the first year. We would 
feel particularly justified in making a generous evaluation in those theology 
courses in which some material is pointedly directed toward the educational 
field, and this is usually found to be true, e.g., in the field of guidance and 
administration. We would like to suggest, however, that it is our opinion 
that the nature of the theology course as suggested above with its deduc- 
tive character may be somewhat weak in the field of organization, methods 
and techniques, i.e., in the field of the mechanics of education. In spite of 
our recognition of this fact, we have always felt justified in making a gen- 
erous evaluation of theology in terms of education because the theology course 
does such a complete job in developing character, personal acumen, maturity 
and general learnedness. We have always felt that common sense, associa- 
tion, and the typical experiences of the theology student go a long way toward 
the comprehension of organization, methods and techniques, plus the fact 
that the typical pastoral theology course is geared to the matter of adminis- 
tration. I am sure it can be generally recognized that there are other areas 
in particular theology courses which point toward administration and organ- 
ization. 
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It appears that with the solidarity of the theology course and the sound 
philosophy that is inherent in it, it is unfortunate that priests do not make 
a larger contribution in the field of education (my reference here is not to 
faculties of institutions of higher learning, but rather to pastors and as- 
sistants of parishes). I feel that the difficulty lies in the fact that too often 
priests lack the small additional measure of training necessary to implement 
their very powerful background in terms of specific applications in educa- 
tional fields. I would like, therefore, to see the theology course include 


(1) History of Education (2 Credit Hours) 

(2) Teaching Methods (3 Credit Hours) 

(3) Educational Psychology (Tests and Measurements) (3 Credit Hours) 
(4) School Organization and Administration (Pastoral) (3 Credit Hours) 
(5) Curriculum Construction (Administration) (8 Credit Hours) 


I realize, of course, that sometimes some of these areas are introduced 
in the philosophy course, but I would like to see as many as possible of these 
on the graduate level in order that priests may qualify for a master’s degree 
in education, without any specialized studies, beyond the regular theology 
course. I believe this degree can be justified as an integral part of the pur- 
pose and intention of the theology course as we think of it. 


A number of states do not require teachers and administrators of private 
or parochial institutions to be certificated. I think it is, however, only a 
matter of time when state certification will be required of all teachers and 
school administrators, whether connected with public or private institutions. 
It would be highly advisable for us to plan for it, welcome it, recognize it 
as a part of the state’s right, and obligation to require minimum standards. 
Experience has shown that in those states where certification is required 
our schools have benefited in very many respects. 


I think there is another consideration which is quite directly connected 
with this subject. Because of the seriousness of the obligation which seminary 
administrators and deans of studies have in preparing men for the priest- 
hood, the academic disciplines have often become very rigorous. This cer- 
tainly is very commendable and a great consolation. Added to this, however, 
is the fact that many of our seminaries have become quite isolated and indi- 
vidual in setting up the level of their requirements. The result is a high 
degree of recognition for the institution, and for priests ordained from that 
institution, by those who know what is being done; but on the other hand, 
we have priced ourselves out of the field of recognition because too often no 
legal avenues or media have been established for recognition on state or na- 
tional levels. I have in fact experienced instances in which the education of 
priests was, for lack of any criteria, rated on the same basis as some fly-by- 
night ministers, 


Some seminaries have and are making efforts with their state depart- 
ments and regional accrediting agencies to obtain proper recognition. It 
appears, however, that too often a necessary advantage is lost in not being 
able to present seminary work in its proper light. This is an inevitable conse- 
quence of the disadvantageous position in which single institutions find them- 
selves in dealing with agencies that do not understand the caliber of seminary, 
academic disciplines. Quite frequently seminary authorities are not in a 
position to judge the minimum requirements of the several agencies in ques- 
tion. The net result is that seminaries find themselves in a position of offer- 
ing their wares to agencies, having to settle for the lowest figure these 
agencies are conveniently disposed to bid. The lack of proper recognition 
is almost a foregone conclusion if seminaries attempt to establish their 
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reciprocities without the help and force of a more general application of 
their interests. 


It would appear that it would be advisable for this department to set up 
a committee for a thorough study and evaluation of the major seminary 
course, with a view to recommending an evaluation which could be pre- 
sented as a united front. Then only would our seminaries be in a position 
to demand recognition for what they have rather than place themselves at 
the mercy, the good will, and the pleasure of whatever agency might be in 
question. We think we have done this very thing on our own state level and 
have made it work for the past ten years. It would appear that the same 
procedure can and possibly should be considered on a national level. 








INCREASED UNDERSTANDING OF THE EASTERN LITURGIES IN THE 
PAST FIFTY YEARS 


REV. JOHN T. FEENEY, ST. JOHN’S SEMINARY, BRIGHTON, MASS. 


Ever since 1862, with the erection of the Sacred Congregation “de Propa- 
ganda Fide pro Negotiis Ritus Orientalis,” the anxiety of the Holy See for 
the survival of the Catholic Eastern churches and for the reconciliation of 
the dissident bodies, already repeatedly expressed in word and deed through- 
out the centuries of separation, has been more highly organized and ever 
more intensified. The reform of this congregation in 1917 and the exten- 
sion of its powers in 1938, the reservation of its prefecture to the pontiff 
himself, are all evidences of the increasing importance which the popes have 
attributed to the question of Eastern Christendom. In 1918, Benedict XV 
established the Pontifical Oriental Institute in Rome precisely to afford 
facilities for specialization in Eastern ecclesiastical sciences. In 1924, Pius XI 
facilitated the transfer of qualified Benedictines to the Byzantine rite, and he 
proposed that in each Benedictine congregation one abbey devote itself to the 
problems of the East. From this suggestion there arose the special status of 
the priory of Amay-sur-Meuse in Belgium, later transferred to Chevetogne, 
which has been so instrumental in making the Catholic Church respected 
by the Russian Orthodox now in exile. Other orders have been encouraged 
to assume similar work, and their labors have greatly furthered the mutual 
knowledge and understanding that must be the first step to reunion. Mean- 
while, ever since Leo XIII issued his constitution, Orientalium Dignitas, in 
1894, the Holy See has continued to lend its authority and its leadership to 
this apostolate, by the publication of those other documents which have 
guided the movement through the years: Benedict XV’s Moto Proprio “Ori- 
entis Catholici’” of 1917, on the founding of the Oriental Institute; the same 
pontiff’s Apostolic Letter Quod Nobis of 1920, on the doctorate in oriental 
sciences; Pius XI’s Encyclical, Rerum Orientalium, in 1928, and his Apostolic 
Constitution, Deus Scientiarum Dominus, in 1931. 


America is a land where the appeals of the supreme pontiffs should have 
been abundantly fruitful. The tensions and jealousies of the Old World 
are hardly understood here, and they are scarcely at all reflected in the 
temper of our people. Nor do we suffer that congestion of cultures that has 
made the history of central and eastern Europe a story of enforced and 
so hostile propinquity. America should have provided the circumstances in 
which Eastern Christendom could adapt itself to a fuller life and a freer 
expression, and evolve spontaneously whatever modification it might deem 
necessary to fit it into its new environment. Unhappily, the beginnings of 
Eastern Christendom in America were not at all the fulfillment of these 
fair hopes, but were rather the tragically successful transplantation to 
American soil of the parochial narrowness of the old country. The spirit of 
nationality kept alive by the local church during the centuries of Turkish 
tyranny had now hardened into a spirit of nationalism which made the 
various churches little more than organs of ethnic grievance. This has been 
almost universally true of the Orthodox churches; of the Catholic churches 
it has been true also, but in a lesser degree. Thus, the attempt to form an 
American Orthodox Church in 1927 failed, ostensibly because of canonical 
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and personal issues, but really because of the mistrust of one another on the 
part of national groups. 


Recent years, and the rise of a new generation, have seen an improve- 
ment in this regard. Among the Orthodox, Greek churches now offer their 
facilities for Russian services; Greek seminaries open their doors to Syro- 
Antiochene students. More important to us is the increased understanding 
and mutual respect that has arisen between Catholic and Orthodox. Ad- 
mittedly, it is still inchoative. We cannot present it as an achievement; we 
can merely point it out as an improvement—as some approximation toward 
the spirit with which the popes have tried to imbue us. It could never happen 
today, as it once did, that a Catholic bishop, zealous for uniformity along 
what he thought were American lines, would repudiate the immigrant 
Ukrainian Catholics, and drive them into the arms of the Russian exarch, 
thus founding the Russian Orthodox Church in this country and costing the 
Catholic Church uncounted thousands of souls. Nor could it happen today, 
as it once did, that arriving immigrants from the Levant, both Catholic and 
Orthodox, would be driven into the eagerly waiting arms of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church by the indifference of the Catholic clergy, and sometimes 
by their open hostility. These things we must confess in the same spirit 
in which Adrian VI commissioned his legate to the Diet of Niirnberg in 1552 
to confess that the ultimate causes of the Reformation were to be sought 
in the sins of the clergy, of the hierarchy, and especially of the see of 
Rome.’ We still have parish priests who present children for confirmation, 
although they were confirmed at baptism in the Orthodox church; we still 
have officious assistants who rebaptize conditionally those they receive from 
Orthodoxy; we still have embarrassing manifestations of ignorance or care- 
lessness in regard to the canon law of matrimony involving Orientals. But 
again we can say that we are improving; many of our dioceses have issued 
official instructions, sometimes through synodal legislation, to correct these 
admitted abuses. 


With somewhat more positive satisfaction we can point to the work of 
the Catholic Near East Welfare Association, founded in America in the 
years following the first World War. In 1931 this association was reorgan- 
ized by the Holy See with the cooperation of the American hierarchy to be 
the mission auxiliary of the Oriental Congregation; since that time it has 
been by far the principal support of pontifical works and other Catholic 
institutions in the Near East. Its work has probably been the greatest single 
contribution of American Catholicism toward the eradication of anti-Catholic 
prejudice in the eastern Mediterranean countries. We can also mention 
the work of the Abbey of St. Procopius at Lisle, Ill., comparable, in pro- 
portion to the field of opportunity, to that of Chevetogne. The liturgies cele- 
brated according to Oriental rites in our Latin churches as part of our pro- 
gram of popular education have ceased to excite remark; less and less now 
do our people have to be taught that the Roman rite does not exhaust the 
Church’s liturgical expression. The status and liturgies of the Eastern 
churches have become a popular and always interesting topic with our 
professional lecturers. A note of intellectualism, too, is given all this activity 
by the annual “Fordham Conferences on Eastern Rites and Liturgies” 
which have enjoyed such success in recent years, while the work of the 
Russian Center under Father Wilcock, S.J., is meeting in America with 
the same success it enjoyed previously in Shanghai. Finally, an important 
advance in the constitutional field was made by the erection of the Ukrainian 
and Podocarpathian exarchates in 1913 and 1924 respectively, an act which 





1Pastor, History of the Popes, IX, pp. 134, 135. 
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greatly enhanced the dignity of those churches and greatly stimulated the 
further expansion of their parochial organization, as a comparison of old and 
new editions of the Catholic Directory will show. Similarly, in 1948, the 
Ukrainian exarchate of Canada was supplemented by the erection of addi- 
tional exarchates for eastern and western Canada—a sure index of that 
church’s vitality and growth. We may be permitted to express a hope that 
similar dignity, and as a consequence similar encouragement, will soon be 
bestowed upon the Melkite and Maronite Catholics of America, 


Still, we are far from equalling, even in spirit, the gestures of fraternity 
made by the Holy See which, for instance, has ordered Catholic Byzantine 
pastors in Austria, in the present disturbed condition of Europe, to offer 
their churches for Orthodox services. Pope Pius XI opened the doors of the 
Oriental Institute in Rome to dissident students of theology, and he has 
permitted Catholic priests to teach in the Monophysite seminary in Cairo. 
For our part, we are prone to think that the rupture of 1054 was the 
decisive and final separation of the churches, instead of realizing that it 
was the excommunication, and an invalid one at that, of one man and his 
immediate associates. As a matter of history, in the fifteenth century Catholic 
and Orthodox bishops were still co-consecrating in southern Russia; as late 
as the nineteenth century, in many places throughout the Near East, it -was 
still possible for Catholic priests to exercise the pastorate in Orthodox 
churches.’ It is, indeed, barely a century since such intimacy ceased. Even 
after that time, before the descent of the Iron Curtain, it was customary 
in Roumania and Serbia for both Catholic and Orthodox bishops, in making 
their episcopal visitations, to include each others’ churches in their visits. 
We must hastily prescind here from the question of communicatio in sacris 
which many American theologians will be quick to raise. Our point is merely 
that we are not facing an abyss of nine centuries, but rather a very modern 
tendency to accept the present situation as normal. The Holy See knows 
better. Pius IX was prepared in 1870 to receive the dissident bishops into 
the Vatican Council, not as convert catechumens but as judices fidet, if they 
had but accepted his invitation and made the same profession of faith as 
that prescribed for the Catholic bishops attending. 


Our own interest in this subject is naturally in its relation to our own 
field of specialization, the work of our seminaries; it is in our seminaries 
that any seed of future success must be sown. In September of 1928, the 
late Pius XI published his Rerum Orientaliwm Studiis,’ in which he urged 
upon the bishops of the world the promotion among the clergy of a compre- 
hensive study of things pertaining to the Christian East, both for the sake of 
acquiring a deeper understanding of Catholic unity in diversity and for the 
sake of advancing even a little toward the restoration of unity. In this 
document, the pope recounts the efforts of his predecessors over a thousand 
years to heal the breach with the East by encouraging Western scholars to 
devote themselves to the acquisition of Eastern sacred science. He describes 
the work of the Oriental Institute and expresses a desire that bishops shall 
have certain of their clergy attend the institute and return to their dioceses 
qualified to give expert advice and instruction on oriental matters. Finally— 
and it is this point that should be of interest to us—the pope desires that 
in every seminary there be included in the curriculum instructions de rebus 
orientalibus. 

As well as I can discover from printed catalogues and from special in- 
quiries, no more than eight seminaries throughout the United States have 


2Congar, Divided Christendom, p. 87. 
3A.A.S., XX, pp. 227, sq. 
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instituted formal courses in oriental theology; but this omission constitutes 
no violation of the papal instsuction, since neither Rerum Orientalium 
Studiis nor the commentary thereon published in the following year by the 
Congregation of Seminaries’ prescribes the establishment of formal courses 
de rebus orientalibus to be superimposed upon our seminary curricula, already 
overloaded as we know these to be. In fact, the text of the congregational 
commentary seems to assume that the elements of oriental theology will 
be incorporated into the pertinent dogmatic tracts. Has even this much been 
done? An examination of current seminary catalogues would not incline 
one to think so; of course, the deficiency may be supplied in lecture notes. 
On the other hand, some of our most widely used manuals of dogmatic 
theology, even in their most recent editions, still present distortions of the 
oriental point of view on such matters as purgatory and the Filioque, in 
the former case not making it clear that the difficulty concerns material fire, 
and in the latter omitting to state that the original Greek objection was to 
the unilateral nature of this addition to the sacrosanct creed of Nicea. They 
treat the epiklesis without sufficient explanation that the whole question is 
one of the evolution of Trinitarian dogma, of which the disputed formula is 
no more than a devotional expression. They include Nestorians and Mono- 
physites among the mitigated adversaries of the Real Presence, ignoring 
the fact that allusions to the Eucharist made during the Christological con- 
troversies were made only indirectly, to illustrate Christological arguments 
by parallelism—a parallelism frequently pushed too far by both sides. They 
describe the modern practice of certain highly Romanized Eastern groups as 
evidence of the alleged antiquity of administering Holy Communion in one 
species. They afford no explanation in the course de Ecclesia on precisely 
what is the Eastern concept of the magisterium—an omission which vitiates 
to a great extent all subsequent references to the alleged teaching of the 
Orthodox church. And in this same field of ecclesiology, there is little refer- 
ence to the fact that the Eastern emphasis, like that of the Fathers, is 
rather on the pneumatic aspect of the Church, seeing the Church in Christ 
and in His Holy Spirit, rather than in its institutional form. These dis- 
proportions cannot but hamper our clergy in their contacts with dissidents, 
and in their efforts to enter into those technical discussions which must 
always precede intelligent understanding. 


Many of our seminaries, and many, too, of our public churches, have 
heeded the papal suggestion that “Oriental Days” be instituted, so that 
Westerners may have an opportunity to see the beauty of the Eastern liturgies 
and to appreciate that the unity of the Church is in no way dependent upon 
uniformity. Too often, however, the emphasis is entirely on ceremonial; little 
reference is made to the underlying truth that the Eastern liturgies, like 
Eastern predilections in dogma and Eastern iconography, are natural and 
indigenous expressions of Eastern ways of religious thought, which very 
often are not our ways. Still, the fault here is not entirely ours. Pontiffs 
as eminent as Gregory the Great and Innocent IV, although they had ex- 
tensive dealings with the East, never understood it, and therefore made grave 
mistakes in their dealings; few men in all history have succeeded, like Cardinal 
Bessarion and the late Metropolitan Szepticky, in being catholic enough to 
embrace both cultures. Moreover, it must be admitted that the Eastern 
Catholic clergy in the United States, in their anxiety to fit into the Ameri- 
can background, have minimized their own particularity, retaining little 
more than the Eucharistic liturgy as distinctive of their rite. Even on 
aliturgical days the liturgy is often celebrated instead of the Mass of the 


‘A.A.S., XXII, pp. 146, sa. 
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Presanctified, permissu superiorum indeed but still contrary to a thousand 
years of rubrical prescription. Even in externals—and externals have a 
definite didactic value—they have so often abandoned such rubrical require- 
ments as the iconostasis on the plea of poverty, and have equipped their 
churches instead with plaster statues, organs, and stations of the cross, 
sacramentals which are no part of their religious inheritance. They have 
adopted our devotional expressions, even going so far as to design monstrances 
to accommodate a leavened particle. On this subject, Father Allen Maloof, 
a Melkite of Brooklyn, writes as follows in the Eastern Churches Quarterly: 
“The immigrants, sensing their new surroundings, desired to fit in as much 
as possible. They wanted to be ‘American’ in all aspects of the word. Ameri- 
canization remoulded home, family, work, and recreation. Some, unfortunately 
overzealous in their good intentions, confused the word ‘Americanization’ 
with ‘Latinization.’ The general idea seemed to be, ‘We are in America 
now—therefore our churches and customs should be the same as those of 
other American Catholics (Latin); so that we all may be alike. We should 
not confuse people.’ ... The result was a ‘hybridization’ not in conformity 
with the true spirit of the Byzantine liturgy. The liturgy itself was infected 
by this. ... A certain inter-borrowing among the rites is very Catholic in 
spirit. . . . The Byzantine rite itself is eclectic, having absorbed the best 
the East had to offer. But mutual borrowing and adaptation (not mere 
adoption) are to be distinguished from mutilation and Latinization.” It 
would naturally happen, in other words, that when two cultures meet, 
the exotic would be gradually affected by the native, but here there has 
been no process of social evolution or of gradual infiltration; instead, the 
Latinization is conscious and intended. This regrettable policy has led 
Western Catholics to regard the whole question de rebus orientalibus as a 
mere matter of language and ceremonial; unhappily, it has also confirmed 
the dissidents in their conviction that Catholicism is Latinism. 

Approaches, whether polemic or irenic, toward dissidents will always be, 
as Pope Pius XI indicated, a basic reason for attributing importance to 
oriental studies, since even the preaching of Christ’s Name to the millions 
who have never heard it is secondary to the mending of His seamless robe. 
At the same time, to the student of theology and to those charged with his 
academic formation, there is a certain definite value in these studies, quite 
apart from the reconciliation of dissidents, primary though this motive 
remain. Such a course is a corrective for that tendency, so common among 
students, to regard theology as something static, to look upon its textbook 
expression as its basic and final form. The growing emphasis on patrology 
in recent times, and also the transfer of patrology in many seminaries from 
the department of philosophy to that of theology, has already been strongly 
instrumental in inculeating a more vital aspect of theology; and oriental 
dogmatic theology is fundamentally the continuation of the patristic tradition. 

The five centuries that have passed since the latest break between East 
and West in 1472 have seen both churches accentuate the differences which 
were already creating a gulf between them. The Eastern church has been 
forced by isolation and by the long centuries of Ottoman oppression to aim 
for little more than survival, and the struggle for survival has aggravated 
and canonized such particularities as the Platonism, the pneumatism, the 
philetism, and the rigidity which are the marks of contemporary Orthodoxy. 
The Western church, on the other hand, has not turned itself into a museum, 
or into a house kept untouched so that the prodigal on his return will find 
everything just as he left it. Those same centuries have seen the Western 


SEastern Churches Quarterly, IX, p. 261. 
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church defending herself against conciliarism, against Lutheranism, against 
Calvinism, against Jansenism, against Gallicanism, against rationalism, liber- 
alism, and modernism; the modern presentation of her theology has been 
formed in the campaign of self-defense against this series of errors which 
were mostly one-sided exaggerations of particular truths. Western theology, 
since the fifteenth century, has been largely defensive, and has tended there- 
fore to be as one-sided as the errors it was engaged in refuting. As Father 
Reinhold has pointed out in one of his Timely Tracts,’ it is only natural that 
whatever aspect of truth is attacked by heretics will thereafter be stressed 
all the more by the orthodox, and that aspects, even of the truth, that are 
favored by heretics will tend thereafter to be less insisted on by the orthodox. 
Thus, the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ was relegated to obscurity 
for four centuries, in spite of the words of St. Paul, because of its fancied 
resemblance to the invisible church of Calvin; the priesthood of the laity, 
despite the authority of St. Peter, was slurred over as seeming to support 
the Lutheran doctrine of immediate access; the presbyterian and congrega- 
tional elements in ecclesiology, already obsolescent in practice, were mini- 
mized also in theory, because they had become the specialties of heresy. 
Defense against error, in a word, has a natural tendency to become as uni- 
lateral as the error itself. Aginst this tendency, the study of Oriental theology 
offers a counterbalance by presenting the matter as it was held before per- 
verted by heresy and recast to refute heresy. It restores a proper perspective 
and proportion, and it presents theology, not as primarily apologetic, but as 
an undistracted search for Catholic truth and for a well-balanced formula- 
tion of that truth. 


Hence, what is Catholic will not be confused with what is merely scholastic 
or post-reformation. Students will come to realize that apparent conflicts in 
doctrine between East and West are often no more than disproportionate 
emphasis laid on one or another facet of a common truth. There are indeed 
dogmatic divergences which seem to be more than mere dislocations; it would 
not be honest to deny their existence. The expiatory value of Purgatorial 
sufferings, the actual vision of God as enjoyed by the blessed, the possibility 
of works of supererogation, the doctrine of indulgences—these are points of 
real discord, but of a discord that might still be reconciled by an antecedent 
clarification of the ratio formalis fidei, the Church’s magisterial authority. 
In any case, the effort at understanding will give the student a depth of 
comprehension proper to Catholicism, and it will enable him to share to some 
extent their concern for Eastern Christianity which the supreme pontiffs 
have been trying to share with us. The situation, in a word, is the same 
today as it was in the thirteenth century when St. Bernard of Clairvaux 
wrote to Eugene III: “There is a union as far as religious questions are 
concerned, excepting perhaps certain unimportant questions, but we are 
separated in charity. Both these churches venerate one God in the Trinity; 
they have the same creed, the same sacraments, and the same priesthood.” 


The retrospect of the past fifty years is admittedly no saga of achievement. 
Neither need it be regarded as a record of failure. We are dealing with the 
culmination of centuries of discord, now solidified in a composite of sus- 
Ppicion and of bitter memories. We are not failing in our efforts to soften that 
composite if our work is helping, even in a minor degree, to restore the char- 
ity desired by St. Bernard—a charity based, not on sentimentality, but upon 
at least the effort to understand. 


®Orate Fratres, XXII, pp. 502, sq. 








ALCOHOL EDUCATION IN THE SEMINARY 


REV. JOHN C. FORD, S.J.. WESTON COLLEGE, WESTON, MASS. 


Alcohol problems in the United States are of very large proportions. 
When we speak of “alcohol problems” we do not mean merely the problem 
of alcoholism—of the addicted drinker. The problems are of much wider 
scope. The phrase is all-inclusive. At the personal, individual level there is, 
first, the problem of drinking or not drinking; then the problem of drunken- 
ness; finally the problem of alcoholism. They are three different problems. 
They have moral, social, physiological and psychological implications. Then 
on the legal level there is the problem of prohibition, and/or of legal con- 
trols in licensing the sale of alcoholic beverages, regulating their advertising, 
punishing drunkenness by law, preventing traffic accidents, etc. On the social 
level alcoholism is a public health problem (called “Public Health Problem 
Number Four” by an assistant surgeon general of the United States). Ex- 
cessive drinking apart from alcoholism is the cause of poverty, crime and 
family breakdowns to an unknown extent. These are only some of the many 
problems connected with the use of alcohol as a beverage. 


I do not think I need to insist on the magnitude of these problems with 
this audience. The use of beverage alcohol has never been effectually in- 
tegrated into our American culture in the same way that it has, for instance, 
in certain European cultures. They have alcohol problems in southern 
Europe; and they have alcoholics. But the size of their problems, the num- 
ber and extent of them simply does not compare with ours. We have about 
4,000,000 alcoholics in this country (using a rather wide definition of the 
word alcoholic). The social, economic and moral losses occasioned by the 
deterioration of 4,000,000 adults are staggering. And the vast majority of 
them are not the denizens of skid row. They are still living in a family 
or on a family. The expense involved in legal control of legitimate drinking 
and legitimate buying and selling of alcohol is itself a problem. The methods 
of control in selling and advertising still remain unsolved problems. The 
moral, social and criminal problems involved in excessive drinking and 
drunkenness apart from alcoholism, are admittedly enormous, even though 
it is difficult to get accurate statistics as to their extent. 


These problems are not less, generally speaking, among our Catholic people 
in this country than they are in the general population, and there is good 
reason to believe that in some segments of our Catholic population the 
incidence of alcoholic excess and of alcoholism is disproportionately high. 


This being the case, we may well ask ourselves whether our seminaries 
are fulfilling their educational responsibilities where alcohol problems are 
concerned. I take it for granted that the seminary has an educational re- 
sponsibility in this matter. I think it is clear that the task of preparing 
priests for the sacred ministry and the care of souls must include prepara- 
tion for meeting a practical, pastoral problem as widespread and devastating 
as the alcohol problem. 


But to what extent does the seminary discharge this responsibility? It 
would take an exact statistical study to find out, and we have no such study. 
My impression, however, is that the seminaries, although they do a good deal 
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in this regard, do not do nearly so much as they could and as they should. 
They give instruction in the moral theology classes about the sin of drunken- 
ness. Some of them have total abstinence organizations which the semi- 
narians are encouraged to join. There is some mention made of the pledge 
and at times insistence on it. They inculcate temperance, self-discipline, self- 
control and self-denial for the love of Christ. They give instruction in the 
pastoral care of souls, and some of them no doubt give instruction and 
formation in the techniques of pastoral counselling. 


But in spite of all this it remains true that a great many young priests 
coming out of our seminaries, both secular and religious, are very im- 
perfectly prepared to cope with alcohol problems both in their own lives and in 
the lives of their spiritual charges. The average seminarian leaves the 
seminary with a few vague, unrealistic and perhaps misleading notions about 
alcohol. He knows that drinking is not a sin, that a man who can still tell 
the difference between right and wrong is not “theologically” drunk, and 
that a man who has an alcoholic problem should be given a good talking 
to and the pledge—if one can get him to take it; if not, the advice to “lay 
off the hard stuff.” As for total abstinence, there seems to be an unexpressed 
implicit feeling among many of our priests that there is something un-Catholic 
about it. 


It does not seem to be an exaggeration to say that the education and 
orientation of our seminarians in the fundamental problems of alcohol and 
alcoholism is frequently so meager that their frame of mind and general 
attitude is uninformed and immature. The sin of impurity is never funny 
to the newly ordained priest. But the sin of drunkenness is; and no one has 
calculated yet which of these sins causes the greater harm in our society, 
or how much of the former is the result of the latter. An appreciation of the 
problems of alcohol as they exist among our own people would lead to a 
more mature and discerning attitude. 


Since this educational responsibility exists, and since, as far as we 
can judge, it is frequently not met as well as it should be, I am taking this 
opportunity to make some suggestions as to how it can be better discharged. 
And in making these suggestions for improvement in the alcohol educa- 
tion of the seminarian (both secular and religious) it is convenient to divide 
the matter into two headings; first, The Personal Education of the Seminarian, 
by which I mean his own personal attitude towards drinking and his prepa- 
ration to live in a clerical world where drinking is the rule rather than the 
exception; and second, The Professional Education of the Seminarian, by which 
I mean his preparation to deal with alcohol problems in the confessional, 
in the families of the parish and in the counselling situation, and in the 
schools. 


I 
THE PERSONAL EDUCATION OF THE SEMINARIAN 


One of the reasons why the personal education of the seminarian is so 
important in this matter is because his personal attitude toward drinking 
is going to be all-important in later years when he comes to deal with people 
who have drinking problems. If his own views are narrow or rigid, he will 
never attain the sympathy which is necessary if he is to help the alcoholic. 
If he is misinformed about the facts of alcohol and alcohol problems, he will 
give poor guidance to others, especially the young. If he has a false idea 
that drinking is necessary in order to draw souls to Christ, or in order to 
be a priest who is socially acceptable to his fellow priests; or if he thinks 
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that the virtue of temperance merely requires that he himself never become 
“theologically” drunk, his usefulness as guide and helper in alcohol problems 
will be greatly impaired. 


The average seminarian coming into the major seminary today is, how- 
ever, likely to share the confusion, misinformation and false evaluations 
which are common among all young people. He needs, just as they do, 
information, orientation, and inspiration. Perhaps the most characteristic 
thing about our young people’s attitudes toward alcohol problems is imma- 
turity of viewpoint based on confusion. When you start to speak about 
alcohol to young people today, both in the seminary and out of it, you 
usually get as your first response from your audience a smile or a half- 
giggle, or a knowing humorous look, which betrays a frame of mind which is 
entirely inappropriate to the subject matter, and which differs sharply from 
the serious, studious concern evoked by the discussion of most other social 
problems. 


The truth is they are deeply confused. When they look about them and 
take a general view of the social scene in which we are living in the United 
States today, they find that drinking plays a large part in our national cus- 
toms. More than half of the grown-up population of the United States make 
use of alcoholic beverages at least occasionally. This drinking ranges all 
the way from very rare use, through regular but moderate use, to excessive 
use, drunkenness and alcoholism. 


These young men are experienced enough to realize that alcoholic excess 
has destroyed the bodies, minds and souls of hundreds of thousands of people. 
‘Undoubtedly some of them have seen the misery that is caused by an 
alcoholic father or mother and an alcoholic son or daughter. They know about 
the wild drinking of some of their companions in college, or even in high 
school, and have witnessed its evil results: the breakdown of character, the 
quarrels, the accidents, the sexual sins, the unhappiness in families, the 
loss of good reputation, even the beginnings of alcoholic addiction. And 
although they may not guess the extent of the problem, many of them are 
not unaware that there are among the clergy certain unfortunate individuals 
with drinking problems. 


On the other hand they would not be viewing this general scene fairly 
and judiciously unless they also noted, as they do, that the majority of people 
who use alcoholic beverages do so, for the most part, with moderation. Here 
again they have witnessed families in which the use of wine is a regular 
thing at mealtimes, or where the occasional friendly glass is never allowed 
to pass the bounds of moderation. And of course some of them come from 
families and social circles in which alcoholic beverages play no part at all. 


The reason why I call your attention to the many sides of this picture 
is because seminarians, like other young people today, though not perhaps 
to the same extent, are confused as to the,place of alcohol in our society 
and as to the part it should play in their own lives. They hear its evils 
decried by prohibitionists, by some parents, by many preachers and by a 
few spiritual fathers. And they see some of these evils with their own 
eyes. But they are exposed also to an enormous amount of advertising and 
propaganda to promote the idea that drinking and prestige go together, 
the implication being that drinking is a part of social success or of business 
success. And in clerical circles they hear a good deal of careless talk about 
learning to drink like a man or a gentleman, jokes and teasing for the 
occasional total abstainer, and the specious claim that social drinking is 
necessary in order to make friends with the people for apostolic purposes. 
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Is it any wonder that they are confused? They see that many good and 
virtuous people, including priests, do drink at least occasionally. They see 
a drunkard on the street treated as a joke and a laugh. But afterwards the 
drunkard is thrown into jail and punished as a criminal. They hear endless 
funny stories in which drunkenness is the point of the joke, while at the 
same time they have been taught that deliberate drunkenness is not funny 
at all; it is a sin that offends Almighty God. 


To meet this confusion of mind, this lack of information and orientation 
in the seminarian who enters the major seminary to begin his philosophy, 
I do not advocate the institution of a special course of study on alcohol 
problems. The curriculum is crowded enough as it is. But I think that the 
necessary instruction and formation could be given within the existing 
educational and spiritual framework. They could be encouraged or even 
required to read and study about the scientific facts of alcohol and its 
problems. A manual like McCarthy and Douglass, Facts and Fancies About 
Alcohol (Yale Center of Studies), or a pamphlet like McCarthy’s Facts 
About Alcohol (Life Adjustment Series, Science Research Associates, Chi- 
cago) could be made must reading. The spiritual conferences could occasion- 
ally deal with the virtue of sobriety in a practical, solid way. In the ethics 
course, or in the study of social questions, definite information on alcohol 
and alcohol problems could be imparted. Most of all in the personal direc- 
tion of the souls of the seminarians their minds and attitudes could be shaped, 
as we shape them in the virtues of chastity, and apostolic zeal, and charity 
and the other virtues. 


It seems to me that it would not be difficult, but rather easy to introduce 
into the seminary at an early stage the kind of knowledge and direction 
concerning alcohol which is necessary for the personal education of the 
seminarian. All that is required is an alert awareness on the part of the 
directors of the seminary, and one or two professors and spiritual guides, 
who have a special interest in these matters and are able to inspire others 
with a similar interest. In fact one man strategically placed in a seminary 
might well start the ball rolling. He could see to it that special lectures or 
A.A. people were invited to address the seminarians; he could take up alcohol 
questions in his own classes when occasion offered and encourage others to 
do likewise. I am sure of one thing: one good man whose ideas were 
neither rigid nor fanatical on the one hand, nor unduly indulgent of prevalent 
attitudes on the other, could evoke a tremendous response from the seminar- 
ians. They are eager and ready for information and sane sensible direction 
in this matter. Their generosity and idealism are boundless. 


I should like to mention at this point one idea in particular of which many 
younger seminarians need to be disabused: that is the idea that it is neces- 
sary for a priest to learn to drink like a man, either in order to be approach- 
able and acceptable to the faithful, or in order to be socially at ease with 
his fellow priests. 


There is a fallacy underlying the idea of “learning to drink like a man” 
as that phrase is understood by young people. Obviously one of the reasons 
why young people want to drink at all is because it is considered a grown-up 
behavior. When we are very small we imitate older children, or even play at 
being grownups. When we are in our teens, aprpoaching manhood, we desire 
more eagerly than ever to be considered men and women, to belong to the 
world of grownups, and to be treated as though we belonged. The seminarian 
is just waiting for the day when he will be released from seminary restric- 
tions and take his place in the ranks of full-fledged priest. Drinking is a 
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very common practice in the adult world and in the clerical world today. 
It is natural for young men to want to drink as the older men do. 


But here is the fallacy. A great many of these elders drink precisely 
because they have never really grown up. They have remained emotionally 
immature, and the way they drink is a sign of their emotional immaturity. 
Amongst alcoholics childishness in behavior and in reaction to unpleasant 
situations is characteristic of a very large percentage. But apart from them, 
the drinking of many others, including some priests, can only be called a 
childish manifestation of social inadequacy. Many adults drink because their 
personalities are so poverty stricken that they do not know what else to do, 
socially. 


Many more drink because they have a childish desire for excitement and 
thrills. They have never outgrown the child’s eagerness to “have a party.” 
And of course since ice cream and cake are no longer exciting, the party 
is no good unless there are drinks—and plenty of them. These are the 
people who easily drink to excess in their search for release from boredom. 
These are the priests who are always ready to insist that they were not 
“theologically” drunk. Truly virtuous moderation does not satisfy them be- 
cause they are looking for a “kick” or a “jolt” in the drinking situation. 
And strangely enough these are the very drinkers that many younger men 
are tempted to imitate when they start drinking. To become “one of the 
boys” is their aim; and the boys can “drink like men.” 


But do not misunderstand me. I by no means wish to imply that all 
drinking or most drinking in clerical circles is of this immature kind. But 
some of it is. The fallacy of which younger men need to be disabused, lies in 
imagining that one is grown-up, or learning to drink like a man, when one 
imitates those large numbers of people whose drinking habits betray their 
arrested emotional growth. 


The seminarian should have it brought home to him that he does not have 
to learn to drink in order to be at home with his fellow priests. If he has a 
mature, sensible attitude toward drinking, minds his own business and leaves 
others to theirs, he will be respected and accepted. Much less must he learn 
to drink in order to establish apostolic contacts with the faithful. He hears 
it said: Go in by their door and bring them out by yours. But sometimes 
when he tries to do this he goes in by their door, and comes out by the same 
door—perhaps not in the best of shape. At any rate I simply do not believe 
it to be a fact that the non-drinking priest loses any of his apostolic efficiency 
by reason of being an abstainer. Certainly a priest who would be a member 
of a jolly party, sharing in the immoderate drinking that takes place, could 
not justify himself on the grounds that he is making friends and winning 
souls for Christ. 


And this brings us to the question of total abstinence and virtuous modera- 
tion as ideals to be inculcated in the seminary. Since we are speaking of 
the personal formation and education of the seminarian, it is impossible to 
avoid mention of these topics. 


Total abstinence has become a rather unpopular idea in most Catholic 
circles during the past thirty or forty years. Perhaps prohibition had some- 
thing to do with it. Perhaps the extreme views of some advocates of total 
abstinence had something to do with it. Certain total abstainers have taken 
a rigid and uncharitable view of the drinking habits of others and have 
seemed to assume a holier-than-thou attitude. And some have given occa- 
sion to the mistaken view that total abstinence is a Jansenistic, un-Catholic 
ideal. It seems to me, besides, that a total abstinence movement which stresses 
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too much the fear of alcoholism as a motive for abstinence, or which would 
put on a sort of pressure campaign to force people into a way of life which 
should be chosen freely and voluntarily out of supernatural love of God, will 
not be likely to succeed to any great extent. 


But it is a mistake to think that total abstinence is a fanatical, or Jansen- 
istic, or Puritanical ideal. The Church has warmly approved and recom- 
mended total abstinence and total abstinence societies, has enriched them 
with indulgences, and has encouraged priests in particular to become total 
abstainers in order to give good example to their flocks. The true philosophy 
and theology of total abstinence recognize it as a means of practicing the 
virtue of sobriety, and as a means of Christian self-denial, which when prac- 
ticed for supernatural motives is virtuous and praiseworthy. There are two 
ways of practicing sobriety: total abstinence, true moderation. The total 
abstainer doen’t give up what is bad to do what is good; he gives up what is 
good in order to do what is better. Total abstinence not only obviates an 
occasion of sin for many, and prevents addiction and alcoholism, but it is 
a way of doing penance for one’s own sins, of making reparation to Our Lord 
for the sins of intemperance of others, of giving good example to one’s neigh- 
bor, and of practicing self-denial in imitation of Christ. Where abuses are 
prevalent, it is a peculiarly appropriate means of practicing the virtue of 
sobriety. 


In the seminary the true picture of total abstinence and its place in the life 
of a Catholic priest should be presented to the seminarian, so that if he wishes 
he may freely choose to become a total abstainer. The pledge of total ab- 
stinence for years or for life should not make anyone seem singular or 
freakish, and should be held in esteem by all. 


Incidentally, (and I think this aspect really should be considered incidental 
as far as formation is concerned), the total abstainer who remains a total 
abstainer will never become an alcoholic. 


But it is equally true that the moderate drinker who remains a moderate 
drinker will never become an alcoholic. And consequently the inculcation 
of virtuous moderation, that is, true temperance, as a way of exercising the 
virtue of sobriety, as a means of preventing alcoholism, and as an ideal which 
is worthy of cultivation by seminarian and priest should not be neglected. 
The truly moderate drinker, too, gives good example, though it has not the 
striking or dramatic quality of the example given by the total abstainer. 
There is no intrinsic reason why a movement for total abstinence and one 
for virtuous moderation should not exist side by side. There are no contra- 
dictory principles involved. Both total abstainers and moderate drinkers 
practice the virtue of sobriety. And it would be an exaggeration to think 
that everyone is called to practice total abstinence or that it is the more 
perfect way for everyone to practice the virtue of sobriety. Our Lord was 
not a total abstainer but He practiced the virtue of sobriety with absolute 
perfection. 


But at present total abstinence does not receive the esteem it deserves, and 
the drinking customs of society are such, even among priests, that many have 
lost sight of the meaning of moderation in the use of alcohol. They use it 
to get a “kick” or a “thrill” or a “jolt”—for its more violent effects, rather 
than for its milder, slightly sedative, or slightly exhilarating effects. And 
there is a certain number who are far from alcoholism and any proximate 
danger of addiction, whose drinking habits are more or less intemperate and 
who do not clearly recognize this. But when mention is made of total 
abstinence or virtuous moderation, they react rather defensively, and start 
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talking about the signs of “theological” drunkenness as though anything 
short of this were permissible, or at least never more than venially sinful. 

It seems to me that the opposition some total abstinence people have 
shown towards any drinking whatever, even the truly moderate kind, has 
had the unfortunate effect of dividing people into two opposing categories, 
the teetotalers and the “drinkers,” the former connoting severity and ex- 
tremism, while the latter term, “drinkers,” unfortunately carries with it 
the implication of immoderate self-indulgence. The result has been a blur- 
ring of the distinction between truly moderate drinking and the prevalent 
drinking customs of our country, especially of hard liquors, which encourage 
or at least find socially acceptable a use of alcohol which ranges all the 
way from somewhat immoderate to downright excessive. Would it not be 
possible for the exponents of total abstinence and of moderate use to come 
to terms on the common ground of Christian sobriety—a virtue which may 
be exercised both by abstainers and drinkers? 

It is very difficult to define moderation, and impossible to do so in terms 
of the quantity of beverage alcohol consumed, but I would like to ask the 
opinion of this gathering as to whether there is not a dangerous and mistaken 
attitude among many priests as to what constitutes moderation in drinking. 
And I submit for discussion the following proposition: Drinking to the point 
of getting “high” is per se and generally speaking immoderate and not within 
the bounds of the virtue of sobriety. And lest I be misunderstood, by getting 
“high” I mean something less than getting “tight” or drunk, and something 
more than merely feeling the milder sedative or relaxing effects of alcohol; 
in other words a state of slight intoxication in which without any severe 
impairment of the use of reason, there are noticeable effects such as slight 
dizziness, fuzziness of perception, an exaggerated gaiety or exaggerated 
drowsiness which is contrary to one’s normal behavior. The moderate use of 
alcohol is illustrated by the Italian who drinks a glass of wine with his dinner, 
or the workman who drinks a couple of glasses of beer on the way home 
from work and is satisfied with that, or the businessman who has a drink 
or two in the evening while playing cards. with the neighbors. These people 
do not think of drinking in terms of excitement, or violence, or thrills, or 
oblivion, or of “going on a party,” or having a “binge,” or “tying one on.” 
They drink for the mild feeling of euphoria which results from it, and in this 
sense they “feel their drinks”; much as a person smokes a cigarette, or takes 
an aspirin, or chews a betel nut, or drinks a cup of coffee—and feels better 
afterwards. Or even apart from any desire for physical satisfaction or con- 
tentment, they drink socially or ceremonially. 

Drinking to get a “jolt” out of it, or drinking to the point of getting 
“high” is another matter. Am I right in the opinion, first, that this kind of 
drinking is socially acceptable in many clerical circles, and second, that it is 
per se not within the bounds of the virtue of moderation? I should like to 
hear this matter discussed. If I am right, then I think that in the seminary 
it would not be time wasted to inculcate true practical notions, getting right 
down to cases, of the moderation required by the virtue of sobriety. This will 
be worth while not only in the interests of the personal life and sanctifica- 
tion of the future priest, but I feel sure that priests who themselves partici- 
pate in drinking practices of a somewhat immoderate kind will find it very 
difficult to preach the true virtue of sobriety and moderation to the people 
whom Christ calls them to lead by word and example. 

The personal education of the seminarian in matters of alcohol, there- 
fore, does not seem to me to call for the institution of new courses of in- 
struction. But from the very beginning of his seminary career he should be 
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put in possession of the scientific facts about alcohol and alcohol problems, 
the theological and ascetical principles underlying total abstinence, the true 
meaning of moderation in drinking as it applies to priests, and the spiritual 
direction which will orient and inspire him to choose wisely in his own per- 
sonal life. And I believe that with a little interest and ingenuity all this 
can be done incidentally to the spiritual and academic programs already in 
existence. 


II 
THE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION OF THE SEMINARIAN 


I have dwelt at such length on the personal education and formation of the 
seminarian in alcohol matters because I believe this to be the most im- 
portant and fundamental need, more necessary even than his professional 
formation. However, given the size of the alcohol problems among our 
people, there can be no doubt that our professional preparation to meet them 
should be thorough and proportionate to their gravity. 


But here again I am not an advocate of instituting entirely new and special 
courses of instruction. I believe the theology course as it is now constructed 
in most seminaries, both secular and religious, has room within its frame- 
work for adequate professional preparation of the future pastor of souls 
to deal with alcohol problems and with alcoholics. But I do believe that con- 
siderably more emphasis should be given to these problems, and much more 
time taken in the discussion of them—and this simply because of the extent 
and seriousness of these problems in the lives of the Catholic faithful. 


In the moral theology course, for instance, instead of a brief glance at 
what constitutes “theological” drunkenness and how to give a drunkard the 
pledge, the occasion offers itself for a thorough discussion of the nature and 
extent of alcohol problems, of the theology of drinking and not drinking, 
of the total abstinence movement, of the nature of moderation and the 
obligation which every Christian has to practice the virtue of sobriety, of 
the special nature of alcoholism and the moral responsibility of the alco- 
holic. These matters could be treated either under the sin of gluttony, or 
the virtue of sobriety, or under the fifth commandment, where some authors 
deal with it nowadays. Some of it might well be imparted under impedi- 
ments to human acts; and in fact there is no reason why all these problems 
should be taken up at one time. There are advantages in dealing with them 
piecemeal as the most favorable occasion offers. 


In the pastoral theology course every seminarian at some time during 
his four years of theology and preferably towards the end, should be given 
practical instruction in how to deal with excessive drinkers, potential alco- 
holies, alcoholics and the families of alcoholics. They should be introduced 
to A.A., its members and its techniques, and taught how essential it is nowa- 
days to cooperate with A.A. in order to insure the arrest of alcoholism in 
great numbers of alcoholics. 


They should be informed of the various community resources which exist 
in their locality for the rehabilitation of the alcoholic, the hospital facilities 
available, the A.A. groups, the committees for education on alcoholism, the 
state commissions, etc. They should know about movements to institute alcohol 
education in the schools, especially the high schools, and they should be 
encouraged to take part in such civic movements, and to help to get such 
programs introduced into the parochial schools, and to help with other civic 
movements aimed at the amelioration of alcohol problems. 
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They should be taught the strengths and weaknesses of the pledge and 
how to make use of total abstinence organizations where they exist; even to 
organize them where they do not exist. They should be taught the funda- 
mentals of counselling techniques and the special application of these to 
the alcoholic. 


It seems to me that the Protestant clergy have surpassed us in many 
localities in awareness of alcohol problems and in taking practical means to 
meet the problems at the pastoral level. Every year at the Yale School 
of Alcohol Studies the ministers outnumber the priests ten or fifteen to one. 
I believe that there is much for the priest to learn from a school like Yale’s, 
and I think we should send many more priests there for specialization in 
alcohol problems. 


It would not be excessive or disproportionate if a series of ten or twelve 
lectures on alcohol problems were introduced into the pastoral theology 
course, or into the moral and pastoral courses together, dealing with all these 
topics. Nor would it be out of place to stimulate interest by inviting outside 
lecturers, for instance A.A. members, to give some of these lectures, or to 
give a special lecture to all the seminarians assembled in common. 


At present, unfortunately, there do not seem to be conveniently available 
textual materials gathered together and adapted for seminary use. But it is 
hoped that in the near future such materials will be available. 


Finally it should be the aim of the professor of pastoral theology to try 
to stimulate a special interest in alcohol problems in one or two members 
of each seminary class as they come along. He could encourage them to get 
permission to go to the Yale school as some have already done, or he could 
interest them in the total abstinence movement, or the movement for educa- 
tion and instruction about alcohol in the schools. 


All this may sound like an ambitious program but actually it calls for 
no radical innovations in seminary schedules. It merely calls for an in- 
creased awareness of the size of the problems, a readiness to accept the 
educational responsibility involved, and a willingness to spend an increased 
but proportionate amount of time on alcohol problems in the courses of in- 
struction already established in our seminaries. 


SUMMARY 


The gist of this paper can be summarized briefly: Alcohol problems are so 
extensive and so pervasive in the lives of the Catholic faithful and clergy 
that the seminary has an educational responsibility to prepare the seminar- 
ian to meet these problems. Although something is being done to discharge 
this responsibility, it is not nearly enough, considering the extent of the 
problems. The seminary can and should provide for the personal education 
of the seminarian where alcohol is concerned, and for his professional educa- 
tion in the pastoral care of excessive drinkers and alcoholics. This can be 
done without the institution of new courses of study, by the use of materials 
now or soon to be available, and by the exercise of commensurate ingenuity 
within the academic and spiritual programs already in existence. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE SEMINARY DEPARTMENT OF THE NCEA 


REV. EDGAR P. McCARREN, IMMACULATE CONCEPTION SEMINARY 
HUNTINGTON, N. Y. 


The extent of this topic is so great that superficiality should need no 
apology. Exclusive of this year the Catholic Educational Association has held 
forty-seven conventions; for patriotic reasons during the war no meetings 
took place in 1943 and 1945. During the last half century the major seminary 
department has published about two hundred and fifty addresses, while over 
one hundred papers were read in the minor seminary division. The range 
and diversity of the subjects treated can be readily imagined. To organize 
this material and give a representative survey of it in twenty minutes is 
scarcely feasible. To summarize a few major controversies would not be 
a history. Nor was it possible to discover any very significant trends. 


Consequently, it is hoped that no one will quarrel] too much with the 
decision to divide this paper into two sections: in one, an effort will be made 
to trace very briefly the origin of the two seminary departments; in the 
other, a few all too inadequate remarks will be made about their activities 
in the past fifty years. 

I 


ORIGIN 


By 1870, public school teachers and administrators had already succeeded 
in organizing the National Education Association. A few years later, James 
A. McMaster wrote several editorials in the Freeman’s Journal in which he 
proposed a similar union of Catholic educators, but nothing materialized. 
Twenty years afterward, however, in 1893, a Catholic Educational Exhibit 
was held at Chicago in conjunction with the Columbian Exposition and 
World’s Fair. 


This exhibit seems to have been the result largely of the interest of 
Brother Maurelian, Presideit of the Christian Brothers College at Memphis. 
The idea was approved by the Archbishops at their annual meeting, and 
Bishop John Lancaster Spalding was placed in charge of the project. In the 
July, 1892, issue of the Catholic World, the Peoria prelate expressed the desire 
“that our Catholic educators should be brought together, that they should 
learn to know and appreciate one another, that they should enlighten and cor- 
rect one another by a comparison of opinions and experiences.” When the 
exhibit finally took place, twenty dioceses and seventeen teaching com- 
munities from New York to San Francisco were represented. 


It was in 1893 also that the Catholic Summer School movement was set 
up on a permanent basis at Plattsburg, New York. Within a few years, 
similar schools were established in Wisconsin, Maryland, and Louisiana. The 
Plattsburg school flourished for many years; an enrollment of 1,500 (of which 
40% were men) in 1894 grew to 7,000 in 1905. These sessions throughout 
the country pointed up mutual problems and brought together men who 
were later to play prominent roles in the founding of the Catholic Educational 
Association. Perhaps these gatherings also tended to minimize the internal 
dissensions which had marked the latter part of the nineteenth century: the 
bitter nationality struggle known as Cahenslyism, the disagreement over the 
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founding of the Catholic University of America, the open dispute on the 
Faribault school question, and the charges made regarding the heresy of 
“Americanism.” 


But the first definite step toward the formation of a national associa- 
tion took place in 1898 when the Educational Conference of Seminary Facul- 
ties was organized. This meeting of the seminaries was occasioned by ad- 
ministrative difficulties at Catholic University. 


The university had not yet been in existence ten years and its main 
problem was rather elementary—an insufficient number of students. The 
rector, Monsignor Thomas J. Conaty, a former president of the Plattsburg 
Summer School, decided to seek the cooperation of the Catholic colleges and 
seminaries. He consulted with various seminary presidents and eventually 
arranged a meeting at Dunwoodie on May 25, 1898. Fifteen seminaries ex- 
pressed approval of his proposal and ten were actually represented at this 
first session—those of Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn, Cincinnati, Emmitsburg, 
New York, Niagara, Philadelphia, San Francisco, and Seton Hall. A second 
meeting was held in September of 1899 at Overbrook, but after that the or- 
ganization remained dormant until it was revived as part of the first conven- 
tion of the Catholic Educational Association at St. Louis in 1904. 


Why did interest peter out so quickly? The poor health of the first presi- 
dent of the Seminary conference, Father Alphonse L. Magnien of Baltimore, 
was probably a factor. In addition, Conaty initiated the Association of 
Catholic Colleges in the spring of 1899, and many of the seminary men 
began to attend the college meetings regularly. Possibly they believed that 
this larger, more comprehensive convention obviated the need for a special 
group of their own. Furthermore, they may have felt that the seminary 
organization had been called into existence mainly for the benefit of Catholic 
University. The full text of Monsignor Conaty’s address at the first meet- 
ing was published in the July, 1898, issue of the Catholic University Bulletin. 
In this speech, he stressed the need for articulation of the university and the 
seminaries. The American Ecclesiastical Review for October of the same year, 
however, carried an article by Father John B. Hogan, S.S., of Boston. In a 
series of pointed but temperate remarks, Hogan insisted that the seminaries 
did not and could not consider preparation for the university as one of their 
important objectives. In fairness to Conaty, it must be said that his view- 
point was not merely selfish; he seems to have envisioned from the beginning 
the unification of all of Catholic education for its own sake. 


The Association of Catholic Colleges proved to be much more stable than 
the seminary conference. Conaty made most of the arrangements person- 
ally for the first meeting in 1899 at Chicago, and the program which he pro- 
vided served as a model for future gatherings of the Catholic Educational 
Association. Fifty-three colleges sent representatives, and thereafter sessions 
were held annually without interruption. 


The third meeting of the college association in 1901 approved a suggestion 
made by Father James A. Burns, President of Holy Cross College, Wash- 
ington, D. C., that steps be taken to organize an affiliated conference of 
secondary and parochial schools, the high schools to be represented by the 
various teaching orders and the elementary grades by the superintendents 
in each diocese. Conaty immediately set to work once again, and this time 
received incalculable assistance from Francis W. Howard, a priest of the 
diocese of Columbus. In 1902, a Parish School Conference was established 
with Howard as its secretary. A year later, twenty-five dioceses were repre- 
sented in this group. 
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The time was now ripe for a national association of all levels of Catholic 
education. But to complicate matters, Conaty was made bishop of Monterey- 
Los Angeles early in 1903. Fortunately, the new rector of Catholic Uni- 
versity, Monsignor Denis J. O’Connell, and Father Howard were able to 
cooperate in completing the task Conaty had begun. Early in 1904, O’Connell 
undertook to revive the seminary conference by writing to the first secretary, 
Father William L. O’Hara of Emmitsburg. Father Magnien was already 
dead. On the twenty-sixth of April, delegates from the seminaries at Balti- 
more, Emmitsburg, Brooklyn, New York, and Detroit gathered at Dun- 
woodie with O’Connell to make plans for the convention in July at St. Louis. 
Father Patrick McHale, C.M., of Brooklyn was chosen as president and 
Father John F. Fenlon, S.S., of New York became the secretary. It was de- 
cided to invite all the seminary directors and professors in the country to 
St. Louis. 


The 1904 convention at which the Catholic Educational Association was 
founded almost failed. With the meeting less than three months away, the 
representative of the St. Louis diocesan schools wrote to Howard: “Nothing 
has been fixed. . . . It is not certain, as far as I know, if it (the convention) 
is to be held.” The trouble was that no one individual had clear authority 
to make the necessary arrangements and commitments. This difficulty seems 
to have been overcome largely by the prudence, tact, and patience of Howard. 
No one man did more to get the national association off to a good start. 
No one did more to keep it together in its formative stages. It was not an 
accident that he was chosen to be the first secretary general, a post he 
retained for twenty-five years. 


At the first convention, a federation of the three existing groups—the 
seminary, the college, and the parish school—was established. In the seminary 
department, twelve institutions were represented, and more than one hundred 
individuals attended the sessions. McHale and Fenlon retained their respec- 
tive posts, and Father Patrick J. Garvey of Philadelphia became a member 
of the Executive Board. 


Fifteen years later, in 1919, a distinct section was organized by the dele- 
gates from the preparatory seminaries. Father Joseph O’Connor of New 
York was elected as first chairman, Father Anthony Volkert of Grand Rapids, 
vice-chairman, and Father Hugh Lamb of Philadelphia, secretary. In the 
succeeding years, with few exceptions, the minor seminary division held 
separate meetings, although each year one joint session with the major 
seminaries took place. Finally, in 1951, Monsignor Richard B. McHugh of 
Brooklyn joined with Father Charles Fehrenbach, C.SS.R., of North East, Pa., 
in presenting to the General Executive Board a request that the minor 
seminary section be raised to the stature of a department. After some dis- 
cussion as to the definition of a minor seminary, the Board approved this 
proposal. 


II 
ACTIVITIES 


Very few aspects of seminary life have been left unexplored in the pub- 
lished proceedings of the Catholic Educational Association, but little more 
can be done than mention subject headings. From 1904 to 1920, it was a com- 
mon practice to assign the same topic to two different men. The dangers 
of this are obvious, but such a procedure also has manifest. advantages, par- 
ticularly in the case of very general or controversial subjects. It also has 
an influence on the statistics given below, 
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The great number of times a topic has been discussed does not prove any- 
thing. It does not necessarily mean that the topic is very important, nor 
that it has been thoroughly analyzed, nor that its basic problems have been 
solved. These cautions are made to prevent sweeping conclusions from being 
drawn on the basis of the statistics which will be presented. The classifications 
which have been devised are somewhat arbitrary. In other words, the data 
should not be taken too seriously. 


On twenty-one occasions, spiritual formation has been the area of discus- 
sion in the major seminary division. Broad curricular questions have been 
treated eighteen times, and theology (exclusive of general curricular prob- 
lems) has been assigned as a topic fourteen times. Sacred Scripture has 
been presented ten times, but mostly in the early days of the association. 
Church history has been a subject five times, and papers on canon law four 
times. If one year (1924) devoted to St. Thomas Aquinas be omitted, 
philosophy was treated four times. Other topics include the following: liturgy 
(10 times), sociology (10), homiletics (8), pedagogy (7), catechetics (4), 
pastoral theology in the restricted sense (3), ascetical theology (4), music 
and chant (3), science (2), apologetics and convert making (9), methods 
of teaching (4), relative merits of the minor seminary and the college as 
preparation for the major seminary (5), the seminarian’s vacation (7), 
the missions (6), relation of the seminary to various outside agencies (7), 
and methods of determining fitness of candidates (6). Included among other 
subjects which were discussed one or more times are the following: discip- 
line, the confessor, rural life, Catholic Action, the library, habits of study, 
after training, the pastor’s viewpoint on the seminary, extra-curricular activ- 
ities, corrective reading, standardization and accreditation, youth work, and 
business training. This list may be exhausting, but it is not exhaustive. 


Some areas of seminary life rarely came up for discussion. It is interest- 
ing to note that the seminary faculty itself has received very little or no 
attention. Practically nothing has been said about desirable training for 
professors, either before or after joining the seminary staff. For instance, the 
moralist is often called upon to make forays into highly specialized fields— 
canon and civil law, social science, medicine, even psychiatry. The Church his- 
torian needs a thorough knowledge of dogmatic theology. The philosopher 
should have more than a nodding acquaintance with at least one of the 
natural sciences and with applied philosophy. Examples can be multiplied. 
Everyone knows the difficulties of the professor trained in dogma who is sud- 
denly called upon to teach moral indefinitely—or vice versa. Where can he get 
any training, much less a degree? Even in the case of the man of a well 
rounded education, the whole area of in-service stimulation and improve- 
ment has been ignored. It is no secret that seminary professors get into ruts. 
It is regrettable that American teachers of every conceivable subject from 
the dramatic arts to clay pottery can attend workshops and summer schools, 
but the lecturer in the ecclesiastical sciences of salvation must be satisfied 
with the brief annual meetings of societies such as this one. In addition, the 
internal administration of seminaries has also received the silent treatment. 
One of the most frequent sources of personal friction, even in the business 
world, is the failure to mark out clearly lines of authority and areas of 
responsibility. As far back as the 1908 convention, Monsignor Joseph Schrembs, 
then vicar general of Grand Rapids, complained that “strange tales of fac- 
tions and personal bickerings and invidious jealousies among professors 
of the same seminary are whispered by home-coming seminarians, that make 
neither for the edification of the faithful, nor the better formation of 
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seminarians.” Perhaps the relationship between various members of the 
seminary staff has been taken too much for granted. 


Among the typical recurrent topics actually treated, however, was the 
general curriculum, especially between 1913 and 1930. One of the persistent 
sources of contention was the overlapping of subject matter. Beginning in 
1913, when Father Herman J. Heuser of Philadelphia called for a drastic 
revision of the plan of studies, various positions of opposition to one another 
were taken in turn by Monsignor John B. Peterson of Boston, Father Joseph 
C. Walsh, also of Boston, and Father C. L. Cremin of Baltimore. The wheel 
came to a full turn in 1925 when Father Joseph V. Nevins, S.S., of Wash- 
ington, defended overlapping as an asset to the student. In this year also 
a report on a survey of seminary curricula was published in the Proceedings. 


Another subject of controversy about the general curriculum was the 
question of the standardization and accreditation. For instance, in 1930, 
Father Leo P. Foley, C.M., of St. Louis revealed that the North Central 
Association was prepared to recognize the course of studies in American 
seminaries as graduate work. He outlined the possibility of granting the 
master’s and even the doctor’s degree to selected students, if a very slight 
reorganization of the curriculum were made. At the same convention, Father 
Thomas W. Plassmann, O.F.M., took sharp issue with Foley’s thesis and 
stressed the disadvantages of seminarians obtaining any advanced degrees. 
This topic has arisen again and again in the informal discussions of many 
conventions. 


Today the need for a re-examination of the seminary curriculum has per- 
haps become more pressing. Nothing of the traditional essentials demanded by 
the Holy See can be sacrificed, But many new objectives are clamoring for 
more attention. America is a society which speaks the language of eco- 
nomics, abnormal psychology, and sociology. Various phases of the last 
named subject have come up for discussion in the seminary department on 
ten occasions. Since 1925 alone, liturgy and the liturgical movement have 
also been treated ten times. Papers have been delivered with surprising 
frequency on training in pedagogy for seminarians. Only last year, Bishop 
Edwin V. O’Hara of Kansas City, reflecting upon the urgency of high school 
religious instruction, said: “The young priest could be extremely useful 
if he were to come equipped with the degree of Master in Education. Without 
such academic standing, where can he serve in our schools?” Poor preaching 
by the clergy is still a universal complaint. Usually, as new needs arise, 
more and more is added to a seminary curriculum already overcrowded, while 
not even the obsolete, much less the unimportant, is pruned away. Even if 
new courses are not added, the courses already in existence can become 
overstuffed. 


Of course, a real reorganization of the course of study is a major under- 
taking. It presupposes cooperation among the teachers of the various sub- 
jects in evolving a well-defined, correlated plan and, in practice, demands 
that textbooks be written to fit the plan. At the present time, curriculum 
construction has attained the status of a quasi-science. There may be com- 
fort in the fact that procedures devised and tested by experience have already 
been developed. It might even be possible to make better provision for indi- 
vidual differences. Incidentally, an excellent paper, one of the few on this 
subject, was delivered by Father Louis A. Arand, S.S., of Washington in 
1927. At any rate, the seminary department of the NCEA is perhaps the only 
forum for debate on such matters. Each of the major subjects in the seminary 
has a corresponding professional society, but this is the one place where 
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coordination is possible. It is unsatisfactory to revise individual courses in 
isolation from one another, 


With a bit of wry humor, a hint of some of the difficulties in curriculum 
revision was given by Father Francis P. Duffy of Dunwoodie as far back 
as 1905: “I am sure that all here will agree with me that the mere showing 
that this or that item of knowledge is advantageous to priestly work is no 
proof that a new course should be added to the seminary curriculum. In my 
own rather brief experience, I have had all sorts of advice tendered me as 
to what should be done in (the) seminary. Most of it comes from the 
brethren of the ‘practical’ type: You should teach your men how to harness 
a horse, to sign a check, to carve a duck, to set type, to box, to dance, to 
be plumbers, painters, architects. Occasionally, priests of the bookish type are 
anxious to have the whole machinery of seminary life turned toward the 
manufacture of scholars—usually in the mentor’s own field of study. Give 
your men a good, thorough course in Scripture. Make them get up their 
Greek and at least two Oriental languages—that’s what they need nowa- 
days. Or it is: Carry the sciences through the whole course; what use is 
the smattering they get in their first two years? And once in a while we 
meet the gentle soul who laments the time put in on vain intellectual pur- 
suits, and would turn the seminary into a six-year novitiate.” 


In the minor seminary division, although the discussions after 1920 were 
not published every single year, about one hundred and ten papers were 
delivered. Here too, fittingly enough, the most frequent topic was that of 
spiritual formation and spiritual direction. This subject came up on twenty- 
two occasions. Various aspects of the course of study in general were treated 
thirteen times. Papers were read on the classical languages of Latin and 
Greek eighteen times, although Latin received the most attention. Other 
topics included the following: religion, five times; English (4); speech (3); 
science (4); music (4); history (2); appraisal of students’ vocations (6); 
problems of non-boarding schools (4); problems of boarding schools (38); 
discipline (3). Among the subjects treated, one or more times, were social 
science, the seminary confessor, delayed vocations, the vacation of the 
seminarian, extracurricular activities, the library, the missions, Catholic 
Action, athletics, and habits of study. 


One of the persistent problems of the minor seminary has been Latin. 
This was the subject of a paper entitled “What Hampers A Seminarian Most 
in His Course” which was delivered at the joint meeting in 1927 by a repre- 
sentative of the major seminary department. The minor seminary section 
produced several addresses of real merit on this topic, notably by Father 
Bernard C. Loeher of Detroit in 1927, and by Father Alphonse Simon, O.M.L., 
of Belleville, Illinois, in 1935. In the major seminary division, Monsignor 
James E. O’Connell of Little Rock returned to this subject in 1950 and gave 
an excellent survey of the same problem. 


It is unjust to imply that the minor seminaries in general are simply in- 
competent in this matter. Higher levels of education universally lament the 
faults of lower levels, all the way back to the parents. And each parent has 
ideas about the ancestry of the other. It should never be forgotten that the 
common factor on all levels is the student himself. 


It seems significant that the student has trouble not only in reading Latin 
but in comprehending English. Remedial reading has been a topic at these 
conventions both this year and last year. Is it possible there is a con- 
nection between the two problems? (This is not a reference to the gram- 
matical structure of language.) The child in the second grade trying to puzzle 
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out the meaning of those queer, twisting symbols on a printed page is in 
very much the same position as the first year Latin student trying to estab- 
lish an association between homo and man. A vast amount of scientific re- 
search has been done in American education on reading, and a number of well 
substantiated experimental facts have emerged. Unfortunately, elementary 
school teachers and administrators of both public and parochial schools seem to 
have ignored some of the most important of these findings. Perhaps a 
specialist in the psychology of language could make helpful suggestions 
for the teaching of Latin. 


For instance, it is an experimentally proven fact that the average elemen- 
tary school child must analyze and have experience with an English word- 
symbol from fifteen to twenty times in varying contexts within a reasonable 
period of time in order to master it. Consequently readers used in the lower 
grades should be very thick volumes. What about Latin? When ten new 
words are presented at the end of a lesson, perhaps the student should be 
required to read ten pages of material in which these words are used over 
and over again. Ideally, at the end of this process, whenever one of these 
symbols was presented in the future, the meaning would come almost as a 
reflex action. Incidentally, it is possible that the success of some foreign 
language methods which insist on conversation is due mostly to the fact that 
so much experience is provided with a limited vocabulary. 


In conclusion: what has been accomplished by the two seminary depart- 
ments? It is, of course, difficult to say. One testimony to the value of these 
meetings is the fact that so many seminary professors keep coming back year 
after year. The published proceedings are also witnesses. Even the casual 
reader is surprised by the quality of many of the papers read at these ses- 
sions. But published volumes mean little in themselves. It is noticeable how 
infrequently reference is made to previous treatment of the same topic. In 
the past fifty years, a library of valuable information and advice has been 
collected. It will be a pity if it simply gathers dust on the shelves. 














THE NATIONAL SEMINARY COMMITTEE OF THE CONFRATERNITY 
OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


VERY REV. FRANCIS X. DESMOND, C.M., RECTOR 
SEMINARY OF OUR LADY OF ANGELS, NIAGARA UNIVERSITY, N. Y. 


The National Seminary Committee of the CCD has existed for many years. 
The third annual meeting of this National Seminary Committee was held at 
St. Paul last August. His Excellency, the Most Rev. William P. O’Connor, 
Bishop of Madison, is the Episcopal Chairman, and Doctor Bandas, rector 
of St. Paul Seminary, is the general chairman. The Committee is composed 
of rectors of major and minor seminaries and professors of catechetics in 
the seminaries, and numbers approximately 47 up to the present time. 


The United States is divided in eight Catechetical Districts with a regional 
chairman in each district. I am the regional chairman of the Eastern Dis- 
trict which comprises New England, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
and hence one reason I was invited to present this paper. ... The second 
reason, I believe is because the Seminary of Our Lady of Angels, Niagara 
University, has an outstanding catechetical program which the National 
Committee wishes me to make known to you. 


This Seminary Committee of the CCD exists for the purpose of indoc- 
trinating the seminarians in the work of the CCD, and it functions as an 
aid to the National Center which works directly under the Episcopal Com- 
mittee. 


The chief objective sought by the Seminary Committee is to have an active 
seminary unit. of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine canonically estab- 
lished in each seminary, and to carry on, as far as possible, teaching outside 
the seminary (according to the wishes of the Holy See) during the school year. 


The Seminary Committee of the CCD is actually interested in furthering 
the work of the confraternity nut only in seminaries but also in the dioceses 
throughout the country. 


The canonical erection of a seminary unit of the CCD is explained in a 
pamphlet prepared by the National Center of the CCD. The decree of erec- 
tion is issued by the ordinary of the diocese once the names of the seminarians 
participating in the program are kept in a register. This pamphlet explains 
the objectives and activities of the seminary unit. “The end of the Seminary 
Unit will be to become familiar with the objectives of the Confraternity and 
to adopt them to practical application in the Seminary as far as possible.” 


Now, I come to the backbone of this paper which is the specific program 
at the Seminary of Our Lady of Angels in carrying out as far as possible 
teaching religion outside the seminary (according to the wishes of the Holy 
See) during the school year. 

Twenty-five years ago the average seminarian, while full of zeal for souls, 
lacked a scientific method of teaching religion. Today, pedagogy, educational 
methods and catechetics are required courses in the seminary, together with 
supervised teaching. As a result today’s seminazian is equipped and trained 
to teach religion just as any teacher is trained in the methods of education. 
With this scientific background aided by his ever-present zeal and the oppor- 
tunity to teach—religious instruction marches on and we send forth a better 
equipped priest to direct the confraternity in the parishes. 
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In keeping with the directives of the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries 
and Universities, the Seminary of Our Lady of Angels at Niagara University 
has these courses in pedagogy, educational methods, catechetics and super- 
vised teaching. These courses are taken with philosophy, except for the 
teaching situation which is reserved for the entire four years of theology, 
due to need of teachers. Throughout these four years of preparation 
for the priesthood, the theologian teaches public high school students on 
Monday afternoon for one hour each week during the school year. A class on 
Sunday morning prepares the seminarian teacher in the content of the sub- 
ject matter to be taught and how to present it. 


Our Seminary is located in the Diocese of Buffalo in the State of New 
York. Prior to 1936 there was no diocesan organization nor was there any 
organized form of instructions for Catholic children attending public schools. 
In the year 1936, the Diocese of Buffalo organized its instruction program 
for the public school children according to the plan of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. Before this time, religious instruction classes for the 
public school children were held in the parishes only to prepare the children 
for their First Communion and to get them ready for the reception of the 
Sacrament of Confirmation. However, with the parish organization plan of 
1936, the sacramental classes were done away with and a graded course of 
study was inaugurated for each grade of the elementary schools as well as for 
the four years of high school. In the beginning, the elementary school chil- 
dren of each parish were instructed by the Sisters after school hours. The 
children of the high schools were instructed in the evening. The one hour 
evening class was followed by a social hour. Our seminarians—the deacon 
class—participated in this evening class during the school year. With the 
passage of the Released Time Law in the State of New York in 1940 the 
entire diocese was placed on a program making use of the released time 
in all the public schools of the diocese. Today the entire diocese is on the 
released time plan. For the most part, classes are held in each parish of the 
diocese. In some instances, centers have been established and various parishes 
have united to form these instructional centers. In the more thickly populated 
cities such as Buffalo and Niagara Falls, catechetical instruction centers 
have been established for the students attending the vocational schools, and, 
recently 15 centers for 46 parishes have been established. 

When the Diocese of Buffalo went on the released time setup for its 
instruction program for the children of the public schools, a serious problem 
was encountered. All the children—thousands of them—were accorded their 
released time at the same hour. As a result of these vast numbers released 
from the public schools simultaneously, there were not sufficient competent 
qualified teachers to handle them. The parish priest most often found himself 
charged with the impossible task of adequately instructing approximately 
200 students from all four years and grades of high school. Teachers were 
needed quickly and in substantial numbers. They had to be qualified as well. 

The Bishop of Buffalo requested the Rector of the Seminary of our Lady 
of Angels at Niagara to arrange his schedule so that the theologians would 
be free each Monday afternoon to teach religion to the public school pupils 
of the high schools. The Rector gladly did so. 

The seminarians had Wednesday off as their day of recreation. This they 
have willingly sacrificed to the cause, since Monday afternoon classes, can- 
celled for religious instruction, now must be held on Wednesday morning. 
Teacher problem solved. 

Today the formidable problem presented by the sudden volume of released 
time students with all its difficulties has disappeared. The seminarians took 
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over admirably, and after twelve years we are convinced that this program 
has not only helped solve the released time instruction problem on an entire 
diocesan scale, but it has contributed immeasurably to the seminarians’ train- 
ing as well. It is a splendid integration indeed. 


The Diocesan Director of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine sets 
up the program of instruction for the public high school students. It is 
laid out in the form of a four-year cycle, the same lesson being taught each 
week to all students in such a way that the complete course exactly parallels 
the regular four-year curriculum. Each student is exposed to the entire 
course in his normal high school career. The lesson content is distributed 
to each student in the form of a four-page bulletin called The Catholic Com- 
pass. He receives one issue each week until at the end of the course he has 
the entire subject matter in a folder for future reference. The weekly instruc- 
tion period is used by the seminarian-instructor to delineate and explain the 
matter presented in each particular lesson—and to answer all questions which 
may come up. We know that entire families have been rehabilitated and 
strengthened in their faith through this means, individual students having 
become missionaries in their homes. 


At first the seminarians were sent out only to those parishes where there 
were severely overcrowded conditions. In the beginning the program was 
poorly received, inasmuch as priests were desired for the work. Seminarians 
were given their first appointments only at the insistence of the bishop. How- 
ever, once the program began to take hold and the various organizational 
difficulties were ironed out, the work began to grow with mushroom rapidity. 
In the year 1944, sixty-one seminarians from Niagara were teaching in the 
various parishes of the diocese, and that number has been increasing ever 
since. 


From Our Lady of Angels, the use of seminarians as religious instructors 
spread to St. Bonaventure’s Seminary. Today we are also using our Buffalo 
seminarians who attend St. Bernard’s Seminary in Rochester. Our program 
has reached the following proportions: We had 116 seminarians teaching in 
46 parishes in the diocese in 1952. There are more this year. Weekly they 
instructed approximately 4,400 of the Confraternity classes. This is broken 
down into the following figures: At Niagara, 75 seminarians taught in 28 
parishes; 35 seminarians from St. Bonaventure’s taught in 13 parishes; 6 
seminarians from St. Bernard’s taught in 5 parishes. 


Today the seminarians form a very important part of the Confraternity 
program in the Diocese of Buffalo. They make up the most important squad- 
ron of teachers at the disposal of the Diocesan Director. From all parishes 
where seminarians have taught, the Diocesan Director has received words 
of praise commending the seminarians for their good work and very efficient 
methods of teaching. They have won the hearts of the children of the 
diocese, too. As instructors of religion the seminarians represent the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine; they represent religion; they represent 
Christ in the world today. The Diocesan Director of Buffalo, in close con- 
tact with the seminarians, is most lavish in praising their work. “As the 
seminarians leave the seminary and take their places in the parishes of the 
diocese, their influence is greatly felt. In the beginning, our children were 
preached to, but now with the skill and experience of our younger priests they 
are being taught.” 


The Diocesan Director arranges with the parish priests for the number 
of seminarians needed. The seminarian in charge of catechetics assigns the 
individual to a particular parish under the supervision of the Rector. Trans- 
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portation is arranged for by the Diocesan Director and the parish priests. 
Our 75 seminarians leave for classes at 12:15 P.M. and return at 5 P.M. 


The parish priest is in charge and the seminarian is his auxiliary teacher. 
Thus the seminarian is supervised in each parish. The older seminarians 
initiate the younger seminarians and guide them. The Professor of Cate- 
chetics visits the various parishes on Mondays. The Diocesan Director also 
supervises inasmuch as the attendance report goes to his office. It then goes 
to the principal of the school, who, in turn, sends it back to the parish priest. 
With the Rector of the Seminary, the Diocesan Director supervises the 
whole program. 

Round table discussions and exchange of ideas through the week by the 
seminarians are valuable aids in perfecting a service, the priceless value of 
which can be known only in eternity. 


We have extended this work to include a summer program. In 1940 the 
Diocese of Buffalo began its summer school program in the rural areas. A 
group of seminarians was sent to each of the larger towns where children 
were within walking distance of their parishes. But this was not reaching 
out into the scattered population of the diocese, so it was decided to send 
two seminarians into each rural parish to reside at the rectory for the entire 
duration of summer school sessions. In the morning the seminarian would 
teach and in the afternoon visit the homes of Catholic and non-Catholic alike 
in the district to help complete the census. 


In addition to these programs, we have another which has recently been 
coming into prominence. Each Saturday afternoon a group of seminarians 
from Our Lady of Angels engages voluntarily in catechetical work among 
the Indians living on the Tuscarora Reservation, located seven miles from 
the seminary. This work is done on a very personal basis. Each seminarian 
goes to an individual home where its occupants, especially the children, re- 
ceive instruction. The majority of homes are non-Catholic. Since its inception 
—years ago—this. work has broken down prejudice, restored fervor to the 
lax Catholic, and brought a number of families into the faith. At present 
there are 24 seminarians teaching in 15 homes. Two are assigned to contact 
work, searching out new homes where the faith may be taught. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


RESOLUTION 1: Be it resolved: The Minor Seminary Department re- 
quests that the national office of the NCEA accept the resignation of 
Vice President General of the NCEA, longtime faithful servant of the 
Minor Seminary Department, the Right Reverend Monsignor Richard B. 
McHugh, for reasons of health. 


RESOLUTION 2: Be it resolved: The members of the Minor Seminary De- 
partment do this day forward to the national Executive Board and 
national officers of the NCEA their heartfelt congratulations on the 50th 
Anniversary of the NCEA and their sincere thanks for the rich oppor- 
tunities the Association has afforded the minor seminaries, both secular 
and religious, for the discussion of their mutual problems. 

REV. EGBERT HEINLEIN, C.M.M., Chairman 
RT. REV. MSGR. CHARLES L. GIBLIN 


REV. JOHN H. WILSON, C.S.C. 


The following officers were elected for 1953-54: 


President: Very Rev. Herman Romoser, O.S.B., Rector, St. Meinrad Minor 
Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind. 


Vice President: Very Rev. John F. Zimmerman, C.M., Rector, St. Louis 
Preparatory Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 


Secretary: Rev. Thomas J. Kelly, Spiritual Director, Cathedral College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Delegates to the Executive Board: Very Rev. Msgr. Charles H. Lynch, 
Our Lady of Providence Seminary, Warwick Neck, R. I. 
Very Rev. George Murphy, S.J., St. Philip Neri School, Haverhill, Mass. 


JOHN F. ZIMMERMAN, C.M., Secretary 
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PAPERS 


THE MINOR SEMINARY CONFERENCES AT THE CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA—RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


REV. ARTHUR A. SULLIVAN, Ph.D., THE SEMINARY OF OUR LADY 
OF PROVIDENCE, WARWICK, R. I. 


An apology is first of all in order for the title of this paper as announced 
in your programs. The title should read as stated above. The word “Con- 
ferences” is much more proper than the word “Workshoyr” of the original 
phrasing. 

The minor seminary meetings at the Catholic University of America have 
not been workshop sessions in the true definition of the term. For the Uni- 
versity considers a workshop as “a period of ten days or more of intensive 
study of a specific phase of an educational or professional area, during 
which a staff of experts in a given field assemble to work with the participants 
in solving related professional problems; untangling the snags experienced, 
and presented by the participants; and sifting a vast amount of experience 
and knowledge, to interpret and suggest a future course of action. The at- 
mosphere is an informal one. Staff members and students listen and are 
heard. Friendliness and cooperation are the backbone of the workshop.” 
The minor seminary sessions have lasted only two and one half days and 
naturally have not given the opportunity to sift vast amounts of experience 
and knowledge. Though technically not workshop meetings, however, they 
have accomplished many of the purposes of a workshop and have been con- 
ducted for the most part in the workshop manner. 


The University has preferred to call these sessions “conferences.” This is 
a proper distinction of terminology, but it should be emphasized that these 
short sessions have proved fully adequate for the purposes intended, and 
their beneficial results have been widely appreciated. 


The first announcement flyer about these meetings read as follows: “De- 
velopments in Catholic education in this country have turned the attention 
of diocesan and community officials to the general problem of teacher prepa- 
ration. Because so many of our priests, diocesan and religious, will some day 
be called upon either to teach in or to direct a Catholic school, the question 
of their preparation and certification as qualified teachers and school admin- 
istrators is becoming a serious one. The major objective of a minor seminary 
must always be the preparation of young men for the priesthood. This high 
purpose is alone sufficient to challenge the best efforts of those who are 
responsible for its organization and management. The educational work of 
the priest, however, makes it necessary that our minor seminaries be organ- 
ized, staffed, and administered in such a way that the education given in them 
will be recognized by the official and regional accrediting agencies. Their 
students, too, must be given the courses in education and in subject matter 
fields which they will need to qualify as teachers and as school adminis- 
trators. It is recognized that the whole burden of this preparation does not 
fall solely upon the minor seminary but is shared also by the major seminary. 
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“For some time minor seminary officials have been looking to the Catholic 
University of America for assistance in -meeting these new problems. Some 
help has already been given by Doctor Deferrari and others, who as mem- 
bers of the University’s Committee on Affiliation have visited many of these 
schools. The present Conference (1950) is another step in that direction. 


“After consultation with seminary officials, it was decided that a con- 
ference for three days under the present circumstances was better than a 
ten-day workshop. In a similar way agreement was reached that for this 
first conference it would be best to give consideration to the various major 
issues involved in the organization and administration of a minor seminary, 
rather than concentrate on one of them. None of these topics can be treated 
exhaustively in a single session but the comprehensiveness of the program 
will give the participants an overview of the problems and some suggestions 
regarding their solution. Our experience in this conference will help us plan 
future meetings.” 


The experience of the first conference was very helpful. At that meeting 
all of those attending decided that a similar conference should be held the 
next year and that since the problem of curriculum was most critical, it should 
be the subject of subsequent discussions. 


In the 1951 meeting general problems of the curriculum of the minor 
seminary were treated. At that session it was deemed advisable to take up 
subjects of the curriculum one by one and formulate an orderly program 
of studies or syllabus. Accordingly last year general syllabi for the two 
major subjects of Latin and English were proposed and discussed. This 
year that program of subject specialization is continuing. 


It is safe to say, I think, that the administrators and teachers of the 
minor seminaries represented feel that these conferences have been ex- 
tremely valuable, and should be continued. They wish also that the papers 
read at these sessions should continue to be published for the benefit of those 
who have not been able to attend. All feel, too, that these meetings are not 
reviewing the same old problems or covering ground previously covered, or 
usurping the work of these NCEA meetings of the Minor Seminary Depart- 
ment, or doing what could be done here. In short most of those who have 
attended the sessions or read about them are enthusiastic about the results. 


Whence this enthusiasm? The printed and unprinted record of these 
meetings bears eloquent testimony of their very practical benefits and resuit- 
ing popularity. All the papers read at these conferences are printed by the 
C.U.A. Press. The proceedings of the first two sessions have already ap- 
peared; those of the third meeting are being printed. It is unnecessary here 
to review in detail the many interesting and practical papers of these pro- 
ceedings. I shall, however, read the titles of the papers so you will be able 
to get an over-all view of each conference. 


In our first session on the “Organization and Administration of the Minor 
Seminary,” the University gave us the benefit of some of its experts in the 
field of education. The following are the papers and their authors: The 
Minor Seminary, Its Meaning and Organization, by Father Fillion; Religious 
Training in the Minor Seminary, Dr. Connell; Preparation of Teachers for 
our Minor Seminaries, Dr. McKeough; The Curriculum of the Minor Seminary, 
Dr. Campbell; The Office and Records of the Minor Seminary, Miss Catherine 
Rich; The Minor Seminary and Accrediting Agencies, Dr. Deferrari; The 
Library in the Minor Seminary, Father Kortendick. These titles give a 
good idea of the wide range of subjects covered. All of these papers were 
excellent. Some were specially noteworthy. Miss Rich, for instance, gave 
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a very practical treatment of records and administration techniques. Most of 
her suggestions are printed but in the discussion following her talk, many 
practical hints were given and many interesting questions answered. Ma- 
terials were distributed to exemplify proper records procedure. 

Because of the long and spirited discussion following Dr. Campbell’s paper, 
it was decided that the topic of curriculum was of major importance and 
interest, and should serve as a very profitable area of research and dis- 
cussion. The curriculum has, therefore, been the subject of conference papers 
and discussions for the past two years. 

In 1951, for example, Dr. Schmidt spoke on the Law of the Church Regard- 
ing the Minor Seminary Curriculum. A Survey of the Curricula of Minor 
Seminaries was presented by Father Dubay. Father Sullivan spoke on the 
Curricular Deficiencies in Transfer Students. Father McCormick discussed 
Latin in the Minor Seminary Curriculum. Dr. Wachowski treated Science 
in the Minor Seminary Curriculum. Father Gorham read about Articulation 
in the Minor Seminary Program. The Minor Seminary Curriculum and the 
Accrediting Agencies was the topic of Father Gleason’s paper. 

Father Dubay, a graduate student at the University, presented the results 
of a survey of the curricula of minor seminaries throughout the country. 
Many of you very probably helped this survey by spending long hours filling 
out a detailed questionnaire. Father concluded his paper thus: “It has 
already been intimated that it is not within the scope of this paper to sug- 
gest remedies and solutions to the curriculum problems presenting them- 
selves to the administrators of minor seminaries. These problems are too 
complex, the variance in practice too great, and the amount of experimental 
data on hand too scarce to admit of a prudent and early solution. If further 
earnest investigation and careful experimental testing result from the exposi- 
tion of fact contained in the foregoing pages, the purpose of this study may 
be considered fulfilled.” 

It was decided that “earnest investigation” and discussion should be con- 
tinued to suggest if possible some remedies and solutions for the many 
curricular problems, and the many and variant curricular practices of our 
minor seminaries. Father Schmidt’s excellent and erudite paper has served 
as a guide for this research. This scholarly contribution is a splendid example 
of how research specialists of the University can help us practically. It’s 
true that many of the documents here noted can be found in the “Enchi- 
ridion Clericorum,” as Father Schmidt indicates, but the summary, interpre- 
tation, and application of these official documents by this Doctor of Canon 
Law is an invaluable contribution for all this work. 

Last year began the treatment of special subject matters of the curricu- 
lum, i.e., Latin and English. Splendid papers on syllabi for Latin in the 
high school and in the college departments were followed by provoking 
treatises on an English program. Summaries were presented for these papers 
and for some of the discussion following them. The session was concluded 
by a paper on Evaluating the Outcomes of the Syllabus. All these contribu- 
tions provoked fruitful discussions and exchanges of experience concerning 
methods, content, and textbooks in these two subjects. The informal mutual 
exchange of experiences has been to me the most helpful part of these 
sessions. I think it was most conspicuously so at last year’s meeting. For, 
long after the meetings and public discussions were over, there were different 
groups of teachers and administrators gathered together exchanging notes on 
various teaching and administrative problems. It’s evident that there is no 
substitute for personal attendance if one wishes to profit fully by these 
sessions, 
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As a matter of fact, after these meetings, especially the last one, I found 
myself carrying on quite an extensive correspondence with other seminary 
professors, exchanging helpful information. As evidence of this enthusiastic 
mutual assistance stemming from these meetings, I would like to quote from 
a letter I received from a priest I met at the last meeting. As a minor 
seminary professor he was seeking help for his unenviable task of cur- 
riculum revision and modernization. He wrote, “At the time of writing to 
you I likewise contacted a number of others whom I met at Washington and 
as a result I have obtained seven catalogues from widely separated areas 
representing seminaries long famous for their high academic standards. I 
hope that the curricula of these various schools will serve as models in our 
plans for the revision and modernization of our college course. I would say 
that an occasion such as this points up the importance of the meetings 
at Washington. I find that among other things, they foster a spirit of 
understanding and mutual cooperation that might not be otherwise attain- 
able except through the realization and appreciation of one another’s 
problems.” So much for what has been accomplished. What lies ahead? 
Next month, I understand, religion is the subject to be discussed, together 
with some other pertinent topics. 


In my own name and on behalf of the faculties of the minor seminaries 
I would like to thank the authorities of the Catholic University of America 
for their outstanding leadership and assistance in helping the solution of 
so many pressing seminary problems. On behalf of the University, I extend 
an invitation to all of you to attend these sessions. They have been and 
will continue to be, I’m sure, of the greatest practical value for all adminis- 
trators and teachers of minor seminaries. 
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THE SPIRITUAL TRAINING OF JUNIOR NOVICES 


BROTHER CHARLES HENRY, F.S.C., LA SALLE PROVINCIALATE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


I have been asked by your president to give a brief talk on the training 
of a junior novice in the institutes of teaching brothers. I have chosen as my 
special model the Juniorate of the Christian Brothers at Barrytown, New 
York, but I am sure that what I say will be quite typical of juniorates of all 
teaching brothers. 


The juniorate parallels your minor seminaries to a great extent. Its student 
body is composed of boys in the high school years, who feel called to the 
apostolate of Christian education in an institute of teaching brothers. We call 
them junior novices because they are preparing to enter the novitiate of the 
congregation, The juniorate purposes to protect and nourish their vocations, 
and also to discover in them any traits or tendencies that make a boy a 
poor risk for the religious life. Like your minor seminary, it helps the youth 
to grow in wisdom and grace in accordance with his advance in age. 

The juniorate is an accredited high school; in the case of our Barrytown 
juniorate, accredited by the Board of Regents of the State of New York, and 
by the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The 
curriculum is strictly college preparatory. During the school year the sub- 
jects taught are religion, English, foreign languages, both modern and classical, 
mathematics, science, social studies, music, speech and art. During the sum- 
mer we have special classes in the industrial arts subjects and the com- 
mercial subjects in order to round out the training of the juniors, to train 
their hands as well as their heads and hearts. 


The program of spiritual formation of the junior novices is based upon 
the objectives we set as the goals of their training. These goals and objectives 
are conceived in terms of highly desirable character traits. The character 
traits in question are those which long experience has shown to be the most 
valuable assurances of perseverance and of transformation into a good re- 
ligious teacher. They are reliability, generosity, a thoughtful spirit, sociabil- 
ity, sincerity, prayerfulness, docility, and loyalty to the institute. Around 
these traits of character the program of spiritual formation is constructed, 
to inculcate these traits where they may be lacking, to develop them when 
they are found, to a greater or lesser degree, in boys of good will. 

1. Reliability. This character trait is best appreciated in terms of obedi- 
ence. Obedience is an essential Christian virtue, one of the two virtues 
singled out by St. Paul in explaining the Incarnation-Redemption mysteries 
of the Son of God, and the consequent exaltation of the Sacred Humanity. 
It is the virtue of His Sacred Humanity that Christ Himself referred to 
most frequently: “I do always the things that please Him;” “My meat is 
to do the will of Him who sent Me;” “As My Father has given me com- 
mandment, so I do.” “Not my will but thine be done.” In a boy aspiring to a 
life dedicated to reproducing the perfections of Christ and to living them 
before the world, obedience is an important trait of character. In a boy aspir- 
ing to a life whose foundations and perfections are to be found in obedience, 
this virtue needs to be nourished and developed. Consequently, we seek boys 
in whom the beginnings of reliability are to be found through a willingness 
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in practice to be obedient to the manual of regulations of the juniorate, to 
the ora! advice and directions given him by the Brother Director of the 
juniorate and by the other brothers assigned there as class moderators, 
teachers and prefects. Any junior who shows himself consistently unre- 
liable by his failure to conform to the regulations or to the directions of the 
brothers who are placed over him for his guidance and formation, is a poor 
risk, indeed, one quite unlikely to measure up to the ideals and obligations 
of the virtue of religious obedience in the future. The junior novice whose 
proud spirit or spirit of independence will not submit to the yoke of obedience 
proper to the aspirant to the religious state, will only develop into the bane 
of religious orders and congregations, the non-conformist, the non-coopera- 
tive and non-obedient religious. Such early signs of unreliability are best 
acted on without too much delay, and the youth returned to his home 
and family. 


Reliability must also include the balancing virtue of responsibility or 
initiative. As the junior advances in age and experience, he must learn to 
blend obedience with responsibility. To help him thus to grow and develop 
is one of the aims of our juniorate program. The junior is expected to serve 
on committees to prepare and stage assemblies, bookweek programs, bible- 
week programs, dramas, musicales; to captain teams in the inter-class and 
intra-mural sports program; to assume the responsibility for the cleanli- 
ness, order and decoration of a portion of the house or grounds as part of 
the manual labor program; to edit a department of the school paper; to 
help a new junior or a weekend retreatant to accommodate himself to the 
juniorate routine. As a member of the senior class he will take his turn on 
the student council, which has immediate supervision of the manual labor 
program, and presides in the study hall and over the community prayers 
when the brothers are for any reason detained. This responsibility breaks the 
monotony of the juniorate years, and it gives the boy, soon to be a novice, 
a new insight into the purpose of conformity, obedience and reliability, while 
at the same time inculcating the important sense of responsibility and 
initiative. 

2. Generosity. Some boys are wholehearted; some are devoted only to what 
naturally suits them or to what on occasions pleases them. Some enter whole- 
heartedly into all the activities of the juniorate; some enter them only half- 
heartedly, or choose those activities only in which they can excel, or which in 
some way minister to their vanity, indolence or whim. It is only the whole- 
hearted, the generous youth that will make the good religious. So, generosity 
must be one of the traits that we develop in our aspirants. The junior novice 
must be trained to put his whole heart into all the activities of the juniorate 
and at all times. The subjects of the curriculum that he finds difficult or 
in which he does not excel must not be neglected in favor of subjects for 
which he has a natural aptitude. He must enter into all the seasonal sports 
and all the cultural and religious activities of the year, not merely into those 
in which he can shine or which appeal for one reason or another. He must 
associate with all his companions and cooperate with all his superiors, not 
merely with those for whom he has a natural sympathy or attraction. And 
he must be taught and encouraged never to omit a duty because it is hard, 
or because his lack of skill may lead to some embarrassment for him, or 
because his mood of the moment is adverse to it. Above all, he must be 

: encouraged to be generous in prayer, in self-denial, in resisting temptation. 
: All his generosity must be motivated by the example of the generosity of 
Christ, Who in this as in every other virtue, must be held up as the junior’s 
model and ideal. 
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3. Thoughtful Spirit. By this I mean a true and Christian sense of values, 
ppposed to the spirit of the world and the spirit of selfishness. Despite their 
good Christian homes and their good Christian education, the spirit of the 
world and the spirit of selfishness are active in the thinking of the junior 
novices to a greater or lesser degree. The aim of the juniorate is not only 
to diminish the hold of the world and of self, but to substitute for them the 
spirit of Christ. Among the means for such a transformation the first is 
a directed participation in the liturgy, the primary and indispensable source 
of the spirit of Christ: daily holy Mass and Communion, weekly confession, 
sung Mass, Vespers and Compline on all Sundays and major feasts, partici- 
pation in the liturgical ceremonies of the various seasons. Besides, the 
juniors daily receive a brief reflective talk from their class moderators deal- 
ing with some aspect of Christlike living; daily they receive a 40 minute 
catechism lesson from their class teacher; twice weekly they receive a spiritual 
conference that instructs and encourages them to live the maxims of the Holy 
Gospel. The daily religious routine of the juniorate includes the ordinary 
examens (foresight in the morning, particular at noon, general in the evening), 
and these examens the junior is taught to use to cultivate a sense of true 
Christlike values. He is also gradually introduced to mental prayer, in which 
he learns to speak intimately with God and to put on the mind of Christ, 


4. Sociability. The program of the juniorate places much stress on this 
virtue of the religious state. All lone wolf tendencies are firmly interdicted. 
Every boy is expected and encouraged to participate with his companions in 
all the programs and activities of the juniorate. Part of the regular curricu- 
lum includes instruction in the courtesies and social forms that should guide 
social contacts. Any boy who cannot or will not cooperate with the superiors 
of the juniorate in their efforts to form him to a friendly, courteous, respect- 
ful and sociable behavior among his companions is eliminated from the 
juniorate as not having a necessary trait of character for the religious life 
of community. 

5. Sincerity. This quality is a blend of humility and of honesty with self, 
with superiors and with God. The junior must be honest in all his dealings. 
The juniorate strives to give the aspirant controlled and directed opportunities 
to act from principle and conviction. The junior is given assignments which 
afford opportunities to manifest a sense of responsibility, honesty, duty, but 
which can also become a “racket,” an opportunity to avoid the performance 
of duty, to minister to one’s own comfort and selfish advantage. The boy who 
is sincere grows and develops under such opportunities; the boy who is lack- 
ing in sincerity soon manifests the selfishness, dishonesty or unreliability in 
his makeup. His degree of humility and sincerity may be great enough to 
respond to correction, advice and encouragement. If so, he will grow in 
sincerity. Should his stock of humility and sincerity be too meagre to move 
his will to cooperation and amendment, then he must be eliminated from 
the juniorate as unfit for the responsibility of the religious life, which demands 
a sincere and humble soul. 


6. Prayerfulness. This quality is not to be considered apart from No. 3 
above, the thoughtful spirit, a sense of true values, since they are intimately 
connected. We habituate our juniors gradually to a life of prayerfulness.- 
One of the aims of the life of a teaching brother is to live in union with 
God, to work and walk ever mindful of the presence of God, to serve God in 
the children he teaches. We train our young subjects for this ideal even from 
their first entrance to the juniorate. The daily program of the junior includes 
common morning and evening prayers, a gradually developing method of 
mental prayer, daily Holy Mass and Communion, daily rosary, daily visit to 
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the most Blessed Sacrament. As in all classes taught by the brothers, the 
junior’s school day is punctuated each hour by a moment of recollection, as a 
student announces, “Let us remember that we are in the holy presence of 
God.” Every class period opens with a prayer of offering to God, “Grant me 
the grace to pass this hour and the rest of the day in Thy holy love and 
without offending Thee; I will continue to do all my actions for the love of 
Thee.” Every extra-class exercise likewise commences with such a brief 
prayer. Before recreation the juniors say this prayer: “O Child Jesus, who in 
your lifetime gave us a perfect example of manhood, teach us to accept calmly 
the good and bad outcomes of the game. Teach us to play in thy presence, 
so that imitating Thee we may communicate to our future pupils the rich 
gift of playing with enthusiasm, self-control and cheerfulness.” The days of 
the week, the months of the year, the seasons of the liturgical cycle, are 
all characterized by changing programs of prayer suited to the day, month, 
or season, in order to inculcate the spirit of prayerful union with God in all 
circumstances, 


7. Docility. Docility is the spirit of good will, a willingness to be taught, 
to be formed, to take advice. It is a quality akin to sincerity, and like it 
has its roots in humility. To be taught, to be formed, to be docile, requires 
ability to take reproof, to change, to put aside ways that are dear to us, 
to follow the plans, schedules and programs of the juniorate superiors. In 
an age that becomes increasingly characterized by a spirit of juvenile inde- 
pendence, when the opinions of adolescents are being sought on curricula, 
national affairs, and the conduct of their elders, it becomes increasingly neces- 
sary to form our dedicated youth to a docile obedience in their formation 
for the religious life. The junior has a class moderator who has the duty of 
guiding and directing his progress. Monthly the junior has a private con- 
ference with the Brother Director of the juniorate for individual guidance and 
counsel. To both his moderator and director he must be docile, that his social 
and spiritual assets may be developed to their fullest, and his social and 
spiritual liabilities may be brought under strict control. 


8. Loyalty to the Institute. Last but not at all negligible is loyalty to the 
Institute he plans to join. Most of our juniors have this quality to a notable 
degree, since the greater number of them are students from the brothers’ 
schools, who have spent several years in our classes, and have been very close 
to us in the multiple activities of the modern school. They have come to 
us because of their admiration for and loyalty to the brothers of their school. 
This quality is a very precious asset in their formation and in the develop- 
ment of their vocations. We strive to make the most of it. We impress upon 
the juniors that they are an integral part of the Institute. We speak to 
them of our Institute, owr Brothers, our Superiors, owr Holy Founder, our 
work, our opportunities for serving God and souls, our pupils. We see to it 
that they share our sorrows and joys, our successes and failures, our gains 
and losses, as far as their youth and limited experience can enter into a share 
of these. We have successfully petitioned the Holy See to extend to the 
junior novices all the indulgences and blessings granted to the brothers of the 
institute. We encourage the brothers of their home schools to write to the 
juniors regularly to encourage them. When brothers of other countries 
or provinces are temporarily in our province, we bring them to the juniorate 
to speak to the boys of the work of the institute in other lands. We convey 
to them the tidings of the brothers throughout the world, and especially in 
the mission lands and in the lands that suffer persecution in our time. We 
feel that if the junior is very much in love with his institute and proud of 
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its work for God and souls, it will be the easier for him to be reliable, sincere, 
generous, sociable, docile and prayerful. 


I trust this presentation has given you an insight into the character forma- 
tion of the junior novice. It is quite similar to the programs that prevail in 
your minor seminaries, no doubt. I trust that you have found the comparison 
as helpful to your work as we brothers have found the descriptions of you 
work which you have discussed in previous meetings of this section, and 
which we have read with interest and with no small profit, in the published 
Proceedings. 











A REMEDIAL READING PROGRAM FOR THE MINOR SEMINARY 


REV. EUGENE J. MOLLOY, CATHEDRAL COLLEGE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


I am sure that an English teacher would be guilty of some kind of sin 
against his profession if he were to begin a paper on reading without some 
reference to Francis Bacon and what he has so memorably said on this vital 
topic. So in order to keep my professional reputation unstained let me begin 
by saying that, if you will reread that old heretic’s essay On Studies you 
will find to your surprise and perhaps to your delight that he anticipated 
by several centuries some of the findings of the advanced thinkers in the 
remedial reading field at least in several significant matters. Besides it is ‘to 
realize the truth of Bacon’s epigram that reading maketh a full man that 
we are interested in this business at all. For it is to help all of our students 
to read well enough to attain that human fullness that Bacon spoke of and 
which is scarcely attainable without reading, that we need a remedial reading 
program in the minor seminary. 


Although I realize it is very poor practice for a speaker to apologize for 
himself and it is a form of introduction for which I would draw and quarter 
my students, I fear I must begin in this way. I am not an expert on the 
matter of remedial reading and indeed there are experts in this highly 
specialized field. I appear before you this afternoon, as Monsignor Lynch 
might well testify, somewhat reluctantly and with the full consciousness 
that a better than I might be here, one more qualified by special training 
to speak to you with authority on this important matter. However such a 
qualified person could not easily be found in our ranks and I am here with the 
humble purpose of starting a ball rolling which I hope will be picked up and 
put into play by some who in time will become experts at the game. My 
only possible qualifications are these. I have a long interest in remedial read- 
ing. In my own seminary days, having discovered that little pioneer book 
on silent reading by John A. O’Brien, I spent a summer putting its excellent 
lessons into practice on stacks of Saturday Evening Posts and found among 
other things that by such simple means as reading against a clock I could 
increase my reading speed of at least that innocuous fare from about 300 
words a minute to something a little less than 500 words a minute. The 
transfer of my new habits from Post articles and fiction to the reasonings of 
Gilson and Maritain needed some careful watching, but, although I had no 
scientific control of the level of comprehension, yet I felt that the experiment 
was successful. 


Ever since I have been interested in the reading process, how it might be 
done more quickly and effectively. Besides I have had some modest experi- 
ences with remedial reading groups in our minor seminary in Brooklyn. At 
first I worked informally with individuals. Then last year, following some 
gentle protests from fellow faculty members, especially men in the con- 
tent subjects, that reading was fast becoming a lost art, I undertook to organ- 
ize a class. I was encouraged by one trained in the field to believe that much 
assistance could be rendered to the needy student by one not trained in the 
field. The class consisted of eight college freshmen who by objective standard 
were retarded readers. Attendance was voluntary and five persevered. We 
met four days a week for five weeks and used Study Type of Reading Exer- 
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cises College Level by Ruth Strang published by Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. According to the results of objective tests (Nelson-Denny Read- 
ing Tests; Form A administered before remedial training and Form B after) 
these five students read more than twice as fast at the end of the course 
and in each case with greater comprehension. In one case this was dis- 
tinctly above his grade level of college freshman. Since that time, two 
of these five students have done noticeably better in their content subjects, 
one has done exceptionally well and the other two have maintained the same 
level of achievement. 


This year we are conducting a similar course with some changes for pur- 
poses of experiment. The text is different. It is Improve Your Reading by 
Frances Triggs, published by the University of Minnesota Press. As a con- 
trol we use the Triggs Diagnostic Reading Tests. The population of the 
class this year is twelve, attendance still being voluntary, and we meet twice a 
week, The course is presently still in progress and so it is impossible to 
report results. I find however that the Triggs tests are much more service- 
able and revealing than the Nelson-Denny Tests but that the Triggs text is 
less helpful than the Strang text. From certain indications at the moment 
I expect that the class will be less successful this year than last and, if that 
turns out to be true, it will corroborate the findings of most of the books 
in the field that the smaller the classes and the more intensive the training 
over a shorter period of time, the better the results. And in that connection 
I should add that this year in Cathedral the three other priests on our English - 
faculty are conducting similar remedial courses in the freshman and senior 
years of the high school department. The control is the reading section of the 
California Achievement Test and the text is Strang for high school level. 
The class population is about the same as on the college level and the groups 
meet twice a week. 

So much for my brief and limited experience which will serve, I hope, to 
indicate to you what is actually being done in one minor seminary. My last 
qualification to speak to you is important, I am deeply convinced that there 
is great and perhaps urgent need for a remedial program in the minor 
seminary. Far too many of our students have a narrow reading experience 
because they are unnecessarily slow readers and a vague and unsatisfying 
reading experience because they have not been trained to good habits of com- 
prehension. In view of the large part reading plays in the seminary career 
of the candidate for the priesthood and the enriching role we hope it will have 
in the life of the priest, we who are entrusted with laying the crucial founda- 
tions of the priest’s education should not fail to meet the challenge of this 
present and urgent need. 


Perhaps it would be serviceable at this point to discuss briefly the ques- 
tion of bibliography and make some practical suggestions for busy teachers. 
The field is a rapidly expanding one and so there is a wealth of material. 
To evaluate it is far beyond my competence, but I will risk a few basic 
recommendations. Anyone interested whether administrator or teacher should 
begin by reading the article on “Reading” in the Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research published by Macmillan and edited by Walter S. Monroe. The article 
is by William S. Gray, a recognized authority in the field, and Part Two on 
the “Physiology and Psychology of Reading” and Part Three on the “Teach- 
ing of Reading” are especially useful for our purposes. Then I would suggest 
two basic texts: Problems in the Improvement of Reading by McCullogh, 
Strang and Traxler (a kind of sacred trinity in this field), a McGraw Hill pub- 
lication, and Teaching High School Students to Read by Center and Persons, 
Monograph No. 6 of the National Council of Teachers of English. The first is 
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a complete coverage of the field, theory and practice. The second is a detailed 
and very interesting report on one program of remedial reading conducted 
successfully in Theodore Roosevelt High School in New York City. I would 
suggest conversance with a few workbooks of the type I mentioned previ- 
ously, and finally in order to see what is being done in at least one major 
seminary to correct the defects which I believe might better be corrected 
in the minor seminary, I suggest you read “A Corrective Reading Program 
in the Major Seminary” by Rev. Marion L. Gibbons in the Proceedings of the 
NCEA, 1952. Anyone who has done this reading will be ready to start. 


The ideal of good reading is maximum comprehension in minimum time. 
In this paper, maximum comprehension will always mean adequate maximum 
comprehension rather than absolute maximum comprehension. Perhaps these 
abstract terms had better be illustrated. A college student who reads Crime 
and Punishment in such a way that it becomes for him a lived experience, 
integrated with the inner life of his mind, illuminating deeply his under- 
standing of sin and reparation, such a student might be said to have made 
an approach to absolutely maximum comprehension. This is the final goal 
of all valuable reading, the meeting ground of two souls if you will, where 
the mind of the author and the mind of the reader are perfectly wed. This 
is the creative aspect of literature and of course must be encouraged and 
taught if literature is to have ultimate validity for the student. ,However, 
if a student reads Crime and Punishment so that he can give a clear idea 
of the story and a generalized statement of its theme, then he may be said 
to have read with adequate maximum comprehension and our aim in remedial 
training is to get him to do this in minimum time. Therefore, it is in this 
latter sense of maximum adequate comprehension that the word compre- 
hension will be used in this paper. 


The emphasis on minimum time may disturb you. It must not be for us 
a concession to the hectic pace of modern living in which we must read in the 
same ill-considered and unreflective rush that we do everything else. It 
must always be kept in mind that comprehension pure and simple is the 
end of reading. Yet we must keep in mind too that narrowness of reading 
experience may be the price paid by the slow reader and it may be an 
unnecessary price. In addition it has been demonstrated by many researches 
that there is a high degree of correlation between speed of reading and com- 
prehension largely because a high reading rate involves a high level of con- 
centrated attention which of course also yields a high level of comprehension. 
Moreover, one of the primary attitudes that must be communicated to the 
student, and I might say that this is done quite successfully in both the 
workbooks I am acquainted with, is that he should not always read at the 
same rate, but that a good rate of reading is a function of the purpose of the 
reader and the difficulty of the material read. In conclusion we may say 
that we are never interested in the student’s rate of reading pure and simple 
but rather only in his rate of comprehension. Speed of reading without com- 
prehension is absurd. 


In view of some of these primary concepts, it seems clear that not only the 
poor reader, but every reader stands to profit by remedial training:in the 
sense that no reader is getting maximum comprehension in minimum time. 
In the case records of the New York University Reading Improvement Cen- 
ter there are instances of professional people of mature age, whisper it darkly, 
some of them even teachers, who have substantially improved their reading 
ability. I know a student who in his sophomore year in college read 400 
wpm and achieved a general B average, who after a reading course, read 
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almost 800 wpm and was graduated from his university magna cum laude. 
In St. Joseph’s College for Women in Brooklyn all the freshmen take a special 
reading course. In addition to the regular remedial course there are also 
courses which are indeed remedial because they use many remedial methods, 
designed for the average and the superior reader. A minor seminary it seems 
to me might well profit by such a program. However despite the fact that 
all may profit by remedial training in this most common art, the remedial 
course that I feel we must have is set up for the retarded reader. 


Perhaps at this point we should define the retarded reader. Strang has 
defined him as one “whose reading attainments do not equal his ability to 
learn as measured by mental tests.” Retardation may also be defined in terms 
of grade norms on standardized reading tests. A minor seminarian who per- 
haps because of dedicated application has reached his freshman college year 
and yet is reading at a ninth grade level is obviously a retarded reader and 
deserves our help before he washes out and perhaps a precious vocation is 
lost. Retardation is also measured in terms of percentile rank in relation 
to a large sampling of students in the same grade. These percentiles may be 
obtained by subscribing to local or national cooperative testing programs. 
The identification of the retarded reader might well be undertaken as part 
of the entrance examination to the minor seminary depending on when it seems 
best to administer remedial training. In addition to the tests I mentioned 
before, the iowa Silent Reading Test and the test put out by Science Research 
Associates are highly regarded. However the number of useful testing pro- 
grams is apparently legion, and a listing of them would be only burdensome. 
However, let me say this, that a generalized reading test is sufficient to locate 
your retarded readers, but diagnostic tests, such as the Triggs Tests, since 
they define specific areas of difficulty, are more useful as the control to be 
administered before and after training as a test of progress. By way of con- 
clusion, may I say that testing is the only sure way of identifying the re- 
tarded reader. General scholastic achievement is not, since obviously the 
retarded reader may be achieving good grades only at a great price of time 
and labor which may be affecting adversely other areas of his development. 


The question arises as to the time when it is most profitable to give 
remedial training in the seminary program. First, it should be pointed out 
to those whose minds are burdened with problems of scheduling that this 
is not just another class added to an already heavy program’ of studies and 
bearing no relation to the rest of the curriculum. If the theory of remedial 
reading is correct and the training is well given with an eye to the kind of 
reading material the student is confronting in his class work, such training 
should have a greatly beneficial effect on the student’s approach to at least 
all his content subjects and his achievement in them. The best timing of a 
program might be a moot issue. In one way it seems obvious that it should 
best be given in the freshman year of high school because then it will be of 
maximum benefit to the student from the beginning of his career. Many 
vocations may thus be salvaged. On the other hand, research has shown the 
training to be most profitable when it is voluntary and it will be chosen more 
intelligently by a more mature student. In addition I have found that the 
seminarian at the college level has had sufficient experience with the debili- 
tating effect of his own deficiencies and also a new and dedicated sense of 
pursuing his high goal, and these factors make him eager to learn and are 
largely responsible for the high degree of success he experiences. Yet it must 
be said generally that, although the large universities like Notre Dame and 
Harvard have remedial programs for their freshmen, still the most widespread 
and the best remedial work is being done on the secondary level. Perhaps as 
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in Cathedral College, the minor seminary needs and can afford several remedia! 
programs. 


After the retarded readers have been selected for training, they should first 
be sent to an approved oculist. Sometimes deficiency is due to gross physical 
defect in the eye that can easily be corrected by glasses or a new lens pre- 
scription. Therefore, this important step should not be omitted. However, 
granted that the student suffers from no such visual defect, he still may be 
in need of visual training. One way of doing this is by mechanical devices 
that are now very frequently used in this work. It is common knowledge that 
the eye movements of the reader are not continuous. They are a series of 
movements and pauses, called fixations. The eye actually records what the 
mind reads in the fixation and not while in motion. In five minutes of read- 
ing the eye may make over a thousand stops and starts but is in motion only 
about six percent of the total reading time. A good reader may make 2 or 3 
fixations a line, a poor reader may make as many as nine. The aim of rv 
training eye movements is not to make the eye move faster but rather to 
reduce the number of fixations by training the eye to take in more words or 
meaningful units of words in each fixation—in other words, to increase the 
reader’s span of recognition. Now these eye movements can be scientifically 
observed and studied for the purpose of diagnosis by means of the ophthalmo- 
graph, a small portable camera device that photographs and records the eye 
movements. Once the eye movements have been analyzed, a device for train- 
ing the eye to more rhythmic movements and a greater span of recognition 
may be used. There are various forms of this device but the best known is the 
metronoscope. Carefully selected reading material is printed on a roll and 
the words are segregated into thought groups. The roll is driven at a constant 
speed by means of a motor which can be adjusted to show as many words 
per minute as desired. The material is flashed to the reader at the desired 
speed by means of three automatic shutters which operate at regular inter- 
vals. The eye cannot make regressions because the shutters are open for 
only a few seconds and the reader’s eyes are forced to move forward in order 
to follow the material being presented. Tests are used to measure compre- 
hension at the end of each reading period. There are simpler methods than 
the metronoscope, such as flash cards and the flash meter, and variations of 
them such as the Harvard University Reading Films. Father Gibbons in his 
paper read at the major seminary meeting last year reported some successful 
training done by tachistoscopic methods in Kenrick Seminary. 


However, all authorities are agreed that the importance of mechanical 
devices in remedial training should not be overemphasized. Poor use of them 
may result in the effect we have outlawed from the beginning, the achieve- 
ment of speed without commensurate progress in level of comprehension. 
I believe it is Traxler who points out that, where a limited budget is available, 
and that I take it refers to most of us, money should be spent on training 
of personnel and purchase of reading materials rather than on expensive 
mechanical devices such as the metronoscope, which, for example, costs $300. 
In addition ophthalmograph records may easily be misread. Their interpreta- 
tion requires technical skill and should be done by one who has technical 
training and experience. Moreover poor eye movements, particularly regres- 
sions which are most common in the retarded reader, are most often the 
results of other bad reading habits such as meager vocabulary or poor con- 
centration, rather than themselves a cause. Finally the habit of reading is 
a human habit—the eye sees but the mind reads—and so can never be totally 
or substantially improved by mechanical means alone, however useful they may 
be as auxiliaries. McCullogh, Strang, Traxler, Center, Persons, Gray all 
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agree in this evaluation. Eye movements are the least part of the reading 
process. You may improve them and still have’a retarded reader. You may 
retrain a retarded reader by other more positive and psychological remedial 
methods and in so doing will improve eye movements. So there is great 
hope for us who cannot afford ophthalmographs and metronoscopes. 


There are other physical habits that must be retrained in addition to eye 
movements. Head movement is frequently a retarding factor. This, of course, 
can easily be picked up in the classroom by an alert teacher. Finger reading 
is a more primitive example of a bad physical habit in reading and is not 
likely to be found much above the freshman high school level, though I am 
sure it can be found there. It is of course a greatly retarding factor since 
the eye is quicker than the hand. Vocalization, however, is much more com- 
monly found than either of these. This is the habit of forming the words 
with the vocal equipment as we do when reciting the Divine Office rather 
than simply seeing them with the eyes. It results generally in reducing the 
student’s speed of silent reading to that of vocal reading. It is a survival of 
childhood habits and is frequently symptomatic of a very poor reading pat- 
tern. There are no special techniques for retraining the student away from 
such impeding physical habits. His awareness of the habit and the recogni- 
tion of it as a retarding factor, a conscious effort against it plus the develop- 
ment of positive reading habits constitute the prescribed cure. 


The training of psychological habits and attitudes is the core of the train- 
ing program but, since it is flexible, intangible, and especially since it is highly 
individual and a function of each student’s needs, it is difficult to discuss 
in a general paper such as this. So I shall content myself with briefly touch- 
ing upon certain attitudes that should be given the student and certain goals 
the teacher should have clearly in mind. 


All of the student’s sense of purpose should be made conscious to a high 
degree. He should be encouraged to understand and accept in a personal 
way the supernal part reading has to play in his seminary training and in 
his subsequent life as a priest. He should be made to see that, if he does 
not enjoy reading, that is because he does not read well. He should always 
be conscious of how much he stands to gain in his other classes from progress 
in the remedial program. These attitudes will not be contracted by the student 
simply from hearing them. In so far as is possible he must have an experience 
of their truth and value. 


He must be taught that reading is a kind of thinking and that he does 
not read well unless he think as he reads. Reading must not be a passive but 
a highly active occupation for him. Therefore, he must learn to outline as 
he reads, looking for topic sentences and key words to separate for himself 
general ideas and significant details; he must learn to criticize and evaluate 
as he reads. He should develop a keen sense of words and their connotations 
and initiate a personal program of vocabulary building. He must learn at 
once the art of concentration and at the same time the art of expanding his 
mind, keeping his imagination active and constantly associating what he reads 
with the rest of his experience. He must learn the special art of reading 
to retain and eventually to communicate. He must be taught the different 
kinds of reading that are involved in different subjects, such as literature, 
religion, science, and along these lines many authorities believe the best read- 
ing material for the remedial class is selected from the textbooks the student 
is currently using. He must learn that reading for study is something else 
again and reading to pass examinations still a more special way of reading. 
He must learn the discriminating art of skimming, and yet be carefully 
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guarded against the fetish of speed. He must be motivated to carry over be- 
tween classes the particular technique learned in each class. He must learn 
to read at different speeds depending on the material and his purpose, read- 
ing narration more quickly than exposition and yet Moby Dick less quickly 
than an article on how to play basketball, an article on how to play basket- 
ball more slowly if he has to explain its content to others than if he does 
not, Treasure Island more quickly to follow the story line than to examine 
Stevenson’s art of character delineation or his mastery of Victorian prose. 
He should learn the art of reading certain material twice, since this has been 
proven to be the best kind of reading, one for general idea and story line the 
other for significant details, style and so forth. The point must be firmly made 
over and over again in the training program that the aim of maximum com- 
prehension in minimum time does not exclude but rather encourages in the 
reader mature and reflective purposes even though these may slow up his 
rate of reading. If I seem to skim over these most important matters, once 
again it is because they cannot be easily discussed apart from the lessons 
designed to inculcate them in the student. 


Finally a word about the teacher of the remedial reading class. By no 
means does he have to be a member of the English staff. As a matter of 
fact there is great psychological advantage to the student if he is not. It is 
well if he can be professionally trained, but he can be very useful even if he 
is not. The individual class, and each one is a unit and is important, should be 
carefully planned, well conducted and closely observed. The experience should 
be an enjoyable one for the student, and therefore an atmosphere of in- 
formality should be maintained and a high degree of participation enlisted 
from him. In fact it should seem as little like an ordinary class as possible. 
The student should feel that he is teaching and helping himself. He should 
observe himself and test himself, and the teacher must seize every opportunity 
to make him aware of progress for he will continue to improve only if he has 
an experience of success. Each lesson should be motivated and have a par- 
ticular goal. The lessons should be related to produce a unitary experience. 
The level of interest should be kept high, and therefore a variety of activ- 
ities should be planned in addition to work in the exercise book. I mention 
these basic pedagogical techniques at risk of seeming obvious only because 
it is crucially necessary that the learning process be fully exploited if we 
are to realize the high goals of a remedial reading program. 


And indeed they are high goals that we have in mind. For if we train 
our students to be better readers, I believe they will be better men. And being 
better men, they should be better priests. If that be so, then, a remedial read- 
ing program can be one small but important contribution to the salvation 
of souls which is our supreme law. 
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MEETING THE OBJECTIONS TO MINOR SEMINARIES 


REV. GODFREY POAGE, C.P., ST. JOHN BOSCO VOCATIONAL CLUBS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Criticism of minor seminaries and their students is to be expected. When 
many minds view the same problem, there is bound to be a difference of 
opinion. One of the most famous cases of such variance was the criticism 
of the Petit Seminaire of Verrieres by Mathias Loras, later first bishop of 
Dubuque, Iowa. He maintained that the students there were not trained to be 
gentlemen and as proof of his contention he pointed to Jean Baptiste Vianney. 
That example we now know as the saintly Cure of Ars and model of all 
parish priests. 


Now nothing would be more fallacious than to argue from this one mis- 
take to the conclusion that current objections to minor seminaries are out 
of order. Some argue that boys taken out of their home at too early an 
age do not get a thorough training in the social amenities. Others claim 
that the cultural formation of a boy in his own home is superior to that given 
in an institution. There are a few that say a young man trained almost 
entirely by priests is out of touch with secular life. Others simply say that 
boys in their early teens do not know their own mind and should stay with 
parents until they are more mature. These are real objections and we must 
be able to meet them. 


DIRECTIVES VERSUS PRACTICE 


At the outset I must distinguish between the present seminary system of 
training, as outlined by Pontifical directives, and those few ecclesiastical 
institutes that do not measure up to the ideals. I am not in a position to 
answer objections to these latter groups. But I will definitely enter the lists 
in behalf of those seminaries described from Canon 1354 to 1371 in the Code, 
the Apostolic Constitution Deus Scientiarum Dominus, and the regulations 
of the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries of June 12, 1931. These schools 
and the training they give, from either a pedagogical or psychological stand- 
point, do not need a defense so much as their adversaries need proof of their 
assertions. Even a cursory glance at the curriculum of studies, the demands 
on the faculty, and the agenda of the day will prove that no detail touching 
the moral, intellectual, or social development of the student has been over- 
looked. 


If, then, young men are advanced to orders and it is evident that they 
lack maturity and initiative, that they are boorish and socially untrained, 
that they lack sympathy with their people and are out of touch with reality, 
the fault cannot be ascribed to the minor seminary. The judgment is rather 
against the professors and superiors who neglected their responsibilities in 
the preparatory courses. One does not blame the system for shortcomings 
detected in its members, 


MENTI NOSTRAE 


Our present Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, is keenly aware of these dangers 
and deals with the problem in his apostolic exhortation to the clergy, Menti 
Nostrae. There he reminds us that “students in minor seminaries are adoles- 
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cents separated from the natural environment of their home” and they are 
to be developed not by sending them back to those homes, but by “making 
the seminary correspond as far as possible to the type of life from which 
the boy has been drawn.” 


“Particular attention,” we are told, “is to be paid to character formation 
in each boy by developing in him the sense of responsibility, the capacity to 
use his judgment concerning men and events, and the spirit of initiative.” 
We are to have no fear, the Holy Father says, “in keeping the students in 
contact with the events of the day which apart from furnishing them with 
the necessary material for forming and expressing good judgments can form 
material for discussions to help them and accustom them to reach balanced 
conclusions.”” 


“If young men,” the Holy Father continues, “especially those who have 
entered the seminary at a tender age, are educated in an environment too 
isolated from the world, they may, on leaving the seminary, find serious 
difficulty in their relations with either the ordinary people or the educated 
laity, and it may happen that they either adopt a misguided and false atti- 
tude toward the faithful or that they consider their training in an unfavor- 
able light. For this reason, it is necessary that the students come in closer 
contact, gradually and prudently, with the judgments and tastes of the people 
in order that when they receive Holy Orders and begin their ministry they 
will not feel themselves out of touch with life—a thing that would not 
only be harmful to their souls but also injure the efficacy of their work.” 


PROPER SPIRITUAL DIRECTION 


Now when such directives are followed, boys in the seminary receive a 
sound priestly training. Their education is even better than that received 
by those who do not have the opportunity or have been dissuaded from enter- 
ing the minor seminary. For very few parents can give their son a moral 
guidance comparable to that offered by priests, and the ordinary high school 
nowadays cannot maintain the academic standards of the seminary. Spirit- 
ually and pedagogically the home is no match. 


An even weightier consideration is the fact that the grace of vocation is 
often given at an early age, and it must be cultivated if it is to endure. In 
the seminary every protection is given and the graces of vocation are stimu- 
lated. But this help is not always available in the home, and, even where 
there is encouragement given, there are often detrimental influences at work. 
For what modern home is entirely immune from the secularism diffused 
through newspapers, magazines, radio, and television? If St. Teresa of 
Avila could claim that her advance in a life of prayer was impeded many 
years because of the romantic novels with which she distracted herself as a 
girl, what must be thought of modern comic books, television programs, 
and movies distracting impressionable boys? Also what is to be said of the 
influence of worldly companions? 


These questions were presented by the Apostolic Delegate, His Eminence, 
Pietro Cardinal Fumasoni-Biondi, to the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries 
on January 24, 1928. The Congregation replied in effect that the home could 
not give the protection offered by the seminary and that even where boys 
spent the night at home and attended the seminary during the day, there 
was not sufficient safeguard. “Their Eminences,” the report said, “having 

1Apostolic Exhortation, Menti Nostrae, N.C.W.C. translation, 1950, para. 83. 


2Ibid., para. 84. 
3Ibid., para. 86. 
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in mind the lack of experience on the part of youth who are so easily led 
away by the bad example of others, believe firmly that the training of young 
men who aspire to the sanctity of the Priesthood should be safeguarded 
more adequately than it can be under the above-mentioned circumstances. 
They, therefore, after mature deliberation have decided that such schools... 
be changed by degrees into Minor Seminaries, where students reside both day 
and night under the watchful care of responsible superiors . . .” 


INTELLECTUAL TRAINING 


When it comes to a judgment of the educational training at home as com- 
pared to the seminary, the disproportion becomes even more evident. The 
norms and prescriptions of the Holy See demand a most thorough literary 
training as a foundation for studies in philosophy and theology. But with 
the liberal arts taking a decided second place to subjects of a more com- 
mercial nature in the average high school curriculum, it is very difficult— 
if not impossible—for a boy to secure much training in Latin, Greek, English, 
or Christian doctrine. Even when he is able to take these subjects, the 
lessons usually are not of the calibre necessary for later work. Thus it is the 
policy of most seminaries to retard such students on admission until they 
have made up the subjects in which they are deficient. Therefore, from a 
pedagogical standpoint there is little argument for the advantage of this 
“outside” training. 

Finally, considering the psychological aspects of the matter, the Holy 
Father admits that there is an awareness of the social elements and worldly 
conventions that seminarians do not receive. But in Menti Nostrae he points 
out that, if superiors of seminaries train their boys adequately in manners 
and social etiquette, their deportment later will be that of cultured gentlemen. 


THE BETTER PART 


That the faculties of seminaries are achieving such purposes is certainly 
evident. Any group of seminarians will compare more than favorably with 
an equal group of young men from any school you choose. Life at home does 
not insure that a boy will automatically learn all worldly amenities, nor 
does life in the seminary cause the defect of these attainments. Indeed, even 
if the seminary neglected entirely the training in manners, the emphasis 
placed on virtue would naturally require the seminarian to show considera- 
tion and thoughtfulness to others. This is culture and refinement at its best. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, it would seem that many of the objections against seminaries 
are prompted by over-solicitous parents, unthinking advisors, and those who 
fail to distinguish between the system of training and the techniques of indi- 
vidual groups. The arguments do not come from those who have studied the 
directives of the Holy See or recognize modern conditions. 

The answer, therefore, to the critics who argue from pedagogical or 
psychological premises is to quote experience and show the perfection of 
modern seminary training. The answer to those who have moral reasons 
is the same as given by Pope Pius XI in his encyclical on The Catholic Priest- 
hood, where he reminds parents that “a long and sad experience has shown 
that a vocation betrayed—and the word is not to be thought too strong— 
is a source of tears not only to their sons but also to themselves.’” 

4Recommendations, S. C. Stud., Canon Law Digest, Bouscaren, S. J., 1934, pp. 647ff, Bruce 


Publishing Co. 
Encyclical, Ad Catholici Sacerdotii, N.C.W.C. translation, 1935, p. 58. 
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It is a matter of record that when the precautions laid down by the Holy 
See have not been followed . . . when boys have been exposed to the “dissipa- 
tions of modern life and the seductions which prematurely awaken the passions 
of youth” or sent to “schools which scarcely conduce to the development of 
vocations,” the graces of God have been lost. So as the Holy Father con- 
cludes his exhortation in Ad Catholici Sacerdotii, so do we conclude: “God 
grant that our tears be not so long delayed as to become eternal tears.’” 


SIbid., p. 58. 
bid. p. 58. 
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NORMS FOR SCREENING APPLICANTS TO MINOR SEMINARIES 
AND NOVITIATES 


REV. RALPH DAMIAN GOGGINS, 0O.P., S.T.Lr., J.C.B., CHAPLAIN 
AQUINAS HALL NEWMAN CENTER, UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW MEXICO, ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 


From the title it is evident that two types of candidate for the priesthood 
are the subject of this paper, sc., for the diocesan priesthood and for the 
religious priesthood. As far as the priesthood is concerned, its norms cover 
both types, for it is one and the same holy priesthood whether exercised 
within or outside the counselled vows of the religious life. In screening 
candidates, however, for the clerical-religious life certain additional quali- 
fications, demanded of the religious life but not of the priesthood as such, 
must be verified in the candidate. 


Let it be noted also that we are concerned in this paper, not with the 
major seminary candidate, but with his very much younger brother just begin- 
ning at the bottom of the ladder—whether in the ninth grade or any of 
the four grades of high school or early college, as pursued in minor 
seminaries and clerical-religious postulates. It is to be noted that this par- 
ticular young man, vocationally of minor seminary calibre, is not yet mature 
physically, mentally or emotionally; but is in the very stage of transition 
from adolescence to that of man’s estate. As we shall see, he neither possesses 
nor can possibly possess at this initial stage the full-blown qualifications and 
virtues of a priest but only those of a candidate for the priesthood. This 
very evident distinction, rooted in both theology and ecclesiastical law itself, 
is of the greatest importance in the business of screening candidates for 
the priesthood. 


Perhaps the basic norm and guide for selecting and screening priestly 
candidates is found in the very definition of vocation to the priesthood, se.: 
“That disposition of Divine Providence whereby God freely selects and sets 
apart certain men for His service in the priesthood, endowing them with the 
requisite qualities and graces, and confirming and establishing his choice 
through the visible authority of His Church.” (Prummer: Man. Theol. Mor.) 


From this definition it is abundantly clear that.priestly vocation is a matter 
of God selecting, God endowing, God through His visible Church calling; and 
not, at least necessarily, of the feelings of the one called. Indeed, this activity 
on the part of God calling and relative passivity on the part of the one called 
is the burden of all Sacred Scripture and tradition regarding priestly vocation. 
“Neither doth any man take the honor to himself, but he that is called by 
God, as Aaron was.” (Heb: v,4) “You have not chosen Me, but I have chosen 
you.” (John: xv, 16) Christ Himself insists that the shepherds of His flock 
must come through Him to the sheepfold: “He that entereth not by the door 
into the sheepfold, but climbeth up another way, the same is a thief and 
a robber. But he that entereth in by the door is the shepherd of the sheep.” 
(John: x,1-2) 


From these considerations it is evident that directors of vocations to minor 
seminaries and clerical-religious postulates and novitiates may weli be skep- 
tical at first with both the candidate who protests that the divine call has 
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been ringing loudly in his ear as far back as he can remember, and likewise 
with that other and more numerous type of candidate who is skeptical about 
his vocation simply because he has neither heard a loud voice calling within 
nor felt perceptibly that he might be called by God. 


Basically, the mere sentiments or feelings of the candidate carry little 
if any real weight in the light of God selecting, God endowing, God calling 
him to the office and responsibility of the sacred priesthood. Rather would it 
seem to be a matter of obedience, were this phase alone to be applied in the 
screening process. In 1912 Pope Pius X approved and promulgated the fol- 
lowing three propositions regarding priestly vocation, definitely ending a 
long and heated controversy as to whether or not feeling called was essential 
to or a criterion of divine vocation: 


1. That no one has any right whatever to ordination, antecedent to his 
free selection by the bishop; 


2. That the condition called sacerdotal vocation by no means consists— 
at least necessarily and ordinarily—in certain aspirations of the subject, or 
the invitation of the Holy Ghost, to undertake the priesthood; but 


8. On the contrary, nothing more is required in the one to be ordained 
in order to be rightly called by the bishop than a right intention, and at the 
same time, a fitness and suitability in those gifts of grace and nature, up- 
rightness of life, and sufficiency of learning, which offer a well-founded hope 
of his fulfilling well and worthily the office and obligations of the priesthood.” 
(Act. Apos. Sedis: IV, 485—1912) 


Here in summarized form is the essential legislation of the Church and 
the doctrine of her theologians and canonists that must guide directors of 
vocation in the difficult duty of screening priestly candidates: sc., (1) to 
verify and substantiate right intention in the candidate, which intention must 
be primarily and principally a supernatural one, though secondary, natural 
motives of a worthy and compatible nature are not necessarily excluded; 
(2) to verify and substantiate in the candidate the required physical and 
mental aptitude and fitness, proper age, health and scholastic record, family 
background; carefully checking and even re-checking from time to time both 
past and present status of these important physical and intellectual require- 
ments; (3) to verify and substantiate with all possible exactness and accuracy 
the character, reputation, temperament and disposition of the candidate, em- 
phasizing in his investigation the genuineness of the faith and good conduct 
and morals with which the candidate is now, and has been up to now, endowed. 
A history of substantially successful struggles with both temptations and 
falls de sexto may well be regarded as deepening and strengthening probity of 
character and life even in the young candidate who has yet to conquer perma- 
1ently this plague of adolescence; and, finally, (4) the screening procedure 
zoncludes with placing on file accurate, detailed documents and records that, 
as the term of probation proceeds, are to form the case history that must 
in the end substantiate the acceptance or rejection of the individual. 


Among the more persistent problems that plague vocational directors is the 
problem of positively doubtful candidates. In other words, may positively 
doubtful candidates be admitted to trial at least in minor seminaries and 
clerical-religious postulancies and novitiates in the hope that a trial may clear 
up the doubtful qualities? 

Neither divine nor ecclesiastical law permits or tolerates positive un- 


worthiness in the one being ordained. At least in the final stages of prepara- 
tion immediately before orders of any kind, candidates whose worthiness is 
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positively doubtful are to be rejected, on the universally accepted principle 
that positive doubt regarding the worthiness of the priestly candidate must 
be solved in favor of the Church and against the candidate. Somewhere, there- 
fore, along the line between entrance to the minor seminary or postulate 
and the reception of orders, positively doubtful candidates are to be rejected. 


Certainly because of their very immaturity, youthful candidates in minor 
seminaries and postulancies must necessarily struggle with defects that only 
time, training and an ever-increasing divine grace can conquer. Nor do all 
make equal progress in climbing the ladder of spiritual perfection and worthi- 
ness. Especially is this the history of clerical-religious candidates who face 
a double preparation, sc., for the taking of the vows of religion, and for the 
sacrament of the priesthood. As St. Thomas Aquinas aptly points out in his 
Summa Theologica (11a 1lae: Q.189, Art.1, ad 3um): “Holy Orders pre- 
require holiness; whereas the religious life is a school for the attainment of 
holiness. Hence the burden of Orders should be laid on walls already sea- 
soned with holiness; whereas the burden of religion seasons the walls, i.e., 
men, by drawing out the moisture of vice.” 


From this it is evident that certain aptitudes and religious potentialities 
must be verified and substantiated in the candidate for the clerical-religious 
life; in other words, he must have potentially at least what the blessed counsel 
of Our Lord calls for, as narrated in the Gospel: “If thou wouldst be perfect, 
go, sell what thou hast and give to the poor; and thou shalt have treasure 
in Heaven; and come, follow Me.” (Matt: xix, 21) The very first young 
man who received this counsel from the lips of Christ directly was screened 
out, for the Gospel adds that he turned away—sad! 


Directors of postulants and masters of novices whose offices call for the 
screening of candidates to the clerical-religious life have, therefore, a double 
set of norms to follow in screening candidates. In common with directors 
of minor seminaries, they must equally be vigilant and exact in verifying 
the standards laid down by the Church for priestly perfection, dignity and 
efficiency. The germs of these magnificent priestly virtues that are to flower 
at ordination must be identified positively in the cold, more or less shapeless 
clay of the modern teen-age youth; who too often is the innocent victim 
of the confused and confusing age in which he is born. 


Yet by the bounty of Divine Providence the Church continues to receive 
a very generous number of qualified vocations annually. Our minor seminaries 
and novitiates are not being closed for lack of candidates, thank God. In full 
view of the tremendous harvest awaiting sacerdotal reapers everywhere, par- 
ticularly in countries that have been devastated by two modern wars, how 
very earnestly should we priests especially pray for and positively foster 
sacerdotal vocations. Today, perhaps as never before, the need is critical. 
“Behold I say to you: lift up your eyes, and see the countries; for they are 
white already to harvest.” (John: IV, 35) 


Careful screening of her priestly candidates is a policy as old as the 
Church herself. The fundamental principle motivating that policy has ever 
been: “The greatest worthiness possible—spiritual, intellectual, physical—in 
him who would embrace the greatest office, the Holy Priesthood.” America, 
thank God, is recruiting and training a fast growing army of stalwart, 
priestly hopefuls in her minor seminaries and novitiates today that, thanks 
to God, to the zeal of our bishops, priests, teaching brotherhoods and sister- 
hoods, may yet prove the salvation of America, the salt of the earth, and 
an honor and a glory to the Church of God, : 











A DIOCESAN DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS LOOKS AT 
MINOR SEMINARIES 


REV. NICOLAS E. WALSH, DIOCESAN DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 
DIOCESE OF BOISE, IDAHO 


The purpose of this paper is to determine the relationship between the 
director of vocations and the minor seminary. One might paraphrase the 
subject as follows: what is the nature and the extent of the cooperation 
between vocation directors and minor seminaries, and what future help do 
vocation directors seek? 


To my knowledge this aspect of the “opus vocationum” has not been treated. 
This is not surprising, and surely is no reflection on the men who are giving 
their time to the fostering of vocations either at home or in the seminary, 
since the office of vocation director is relatively new and since the men 
appointed to this work usually have other duties which prevent their de- 
voting time to writing on subjects of this kind. 


Within the past decade the Church has turned to this apostolate with 
fresh vigor. Dioceses in which vocations to the religious life were plentiful, 
or at least sufficient to meet the current needs, have not until recently felt 
constrained to recruit men for the seminary. Religious communities, which 
have always felt that God would send them all the young men they needed 
without “talking vocations,” did not assign priests to work exclusively in 
this field. But now the picture is different. The growth of the Church and 
the demands which modern life make on the priest’s time have emphasized 
the need of more priests. Vocation days, days of recollection, vocation movies 
and literature, novenas and vocation sermons are bringing to the young men 
of our country the nature of the religious calling as well as its dignity, its 
challenge, and its need in the life of the Church. 


As a result of this development within the Church, one which perhaps 
originated in 1921 when the “Work of Vocations—Opus Vocationum’”’ was 
established in Rome, some attention has been given to the office of vocation 
director. His role has been further emphasized by the Vocation Institute now 
planning its fifth annual meeting at Notre Dame, and by the vocation con- 
ferences sponsored by the Missionary Union of the Clergy. The NCEA has 
recognized the importance of this work by including a vocation panel in its 
annual convention programs; the subject of vocations to the priesthood has 
been discussed in the Minor Seminary Department likewise. And this year it 
is hoped that vocation directors, both diocesan and religious, will be able to 
form a section in this department of the NCEA. 


In view of this development Monsignor Lynch, the president, felt that a 
discussion of the relationship between the director and the minor seminary 
would be timely. The findings reported here bear witness to his grasp of an 
important and interesting aspect of priestly work. I know that I am speak- 
ing for the vocation directors of the country when I thank Monsignor Lynch 


and the members of this department for considering the matter presented 
at this time. 


The “Diocesan Director” in the title of. this paper actually refers to some 
seventy-one bishops, monsignori, and priests who in one way: or. another 
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assisted me in the preparation of this material. Their names are on file but 
the information they offered has been pooled and can no longer be identified 
with them. Their confidence was promised in my letter and questionnaire of 
January first. 


In order to get a rounded-out picture of the relationship referred to above, 
I drew up a list of twenty-three questions regarding the office of vocation 
director. These I had discussed with seminary professors or had formulated 
as the result of observations made by other diocesan and religious directors. 
It was seriously felt that the replies to these questions would give a fairly 
representative outline of the situation as it is today. Some of the questions 
at first seemed too personal, but when the letters began coming in I learned 
that additional information could have been sought without offending anyone. 
The priests who responded to the request for a picture of their program and 
their relationship with the seminary gave evidence of a sincere desire to help 
and to be helped. 


When you hear the questions, and later when you read them in the pro- 
ceedings, you will no doubt wonder why some of the questions regarding the 
relationship between the diocesan director and the students were included. 
This was done at the suggestion of several men who thought that the atti- 
tude of the seminarians on vacation reflected the training they were receiving 
in the seminary. -This may or may not be true but their opinion on the matter 
was sufficient reason to include questions relating to it. 


The questionnaire was sent to most of the religious communities repre- 
sented at the last Vocation Institute held at Notre Dame and to the diocesan 
directors listed in the Catholic Directory. Where no such office was listed, I 
sent the letter to the chancery office, hoping that someone would be assigned 
to answer it. At the time of this writing seventy-one replies have been re- 
ceived. Besides these, nineteen bishops and priests wrote their opinions or 
expressed regrets that there was no office of vocation director in their dio- 
ceses at the moment. Of the questionnaires returned, fifty-eight came from 
diocesan directors, thirteen from religious orders or societies. Not all ques- 
tions were answered, but in these cases there was often times attached a note 
of explanation. The replies represent vocation directors working in thirty- 
two states. 


In studying the replies, one must keep in mind the following: (1) that no 
distinction is made between the diocesan and religious priests and their re- 
spective work, (2) that it was recognized before the questionnaire was sent 
that in many dioceses the bishop personally takes care of the situations some 
of the questions suggest, (3) that the position of the pastor is not the subject 
of this study. (His is a vital role and could profitably be the subject of a 
future paper.) 


This is the questionnaire and the answers received: 


1. Are you a diocesan or religious? Fifty-four diocesan, eleven religious. 


2. How long have you been director or recruiter of vocations? To this ques- 
tion the answers showed a range of from six months to fifteen years. 


3. How long has this office been established in your diocese or order? From 
one to twenty years was the range. 


4. Do you have a minor seminary or major seminary in your diocese? There 
was almost an even division here with only a few stating that they had 
both. 
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5. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 
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Does the seminary send you literature to be distributed to encourage voca- 
tions? The majority of the priests replied that their seminaries do not 
offer such material. Some enclosed the literature they had recently re- 
ceived. Favorable comments were made on the inclusion of this question. 


. Does the seminary get in touch with you in any way regarding applicants? 


The negative and affirmative answers were equally divided. 
Do you think it should? The answer was predominantly negative. 


. Once there, is the student’s progress made known to you? The answer 


here was predominantly affirmative. 


. Do you visit the seminary in your capacity of vocation director? The 


answers were almost evenly divided with a few more answering “no.” 


Are you invited to do so? Mostly “yes.” 


Do you keep in touch with the students during the school year? Very 
few answered “yes” to this question. Those who did reply in the affirma- 
tive listed letters, visits, Christmas vacation parties, etc., as their chief 
means of keeping up this contact. 


Do you have any contact with the students before they are dismissed for 
reasons of studies, discipline, etc.? Three-fourths of the priests answering 
this question said “no.’”’ Some suggested that this contact would help the 
boy adjust himself to life outside the seminary more rapidly. 

Would you like to have this opportunity? The answers were evenly di- 
vided. 


Are you consulted before the students return in the fall? Most of the 
directors answered in the negative. The question regarding their desire 
to be consulted was not asked but many expressed it. 


Do you have any contact with the students during the summer vacation 
or at mid-year? Two-thirds said “yes.” 


Does the seminary provide your students with a summer schedule? Two- 
thirds said “no” to this question and most of these expressed the opinion 
that either the seminary or the diocese should provide one. 


Does the seminary keep alive a vocation by keeping-in touch with the 
students during. vacations? Two-thirds said “no 
Do you think it should? All but four replied in the affirmative. 


Do the students assist you with your work during vacations or at any 
other time? The answers were evenly divided. 

In what way do they help? This brought a variety of replies. Most com- 
mon were: preparing vocation literature, talking before school groups 
on the subject of seminary life, doing vocation movies, sending seminary 
papers to prospective seminarians, etc. 


Do the members of the faculty help you in your work actively? To this the 
majority answered in the negative. 

In what way do they help? The answers here were chiefly: Writing about 
the students’ progress, visiting the home towns of their students, talking 
vocations while doing week-end work in the parishes, suggesting books tw 
be read by prospective seminarians, etc. 


In what way do you think that the seminary could help you in your work 
as director of vocations? (And here I inserted the invitation to write 
as much as they could since the Seminary Department of the NCEA 
would welcome their comments and suggestions.) I shall list here some 
of the comments made. 

They are not made in order of frequency. 
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a. Minor seminaries can encourage students to do promotional work dur- 
ing holidays. 

b. Hospitality should be shown to all prospects and their families when 

they visit the seminary. Open the seminary for inspection on occasion. 

Start a crusade for vocations through prayer. 

Send easy-to-read material to the pastors for liberal distribution. 

e. Be strictly impartial to students from different dioceses. Partiality 

in the seminary discourages vocations. 

Have the seminary professors conduct vocation rallies. 

Get out attractive pamphlets, catalogues, brochures on seminary life. 

Get acquainted with priests doing vocation work in the dioceses and 

in the religious orders. 

i. Encourage vocations through annual papers on the subject at the 
NCEA. Many of the priests expressed interest in the plan for a 
vocation section. 

j. Provide for students who are deficient in certain courses. This is 
needed for some from smaller dioceses, or late vocations in larger 
dioceses. 

k. Instill in the young priests going out a real zeal for recruiting. 

1. Let the diocesan director know of the progress of the boys, give them 
a chance to know their seminarians—a thing that is difficult in larger 
dioceses. - 

m. Keep newcomers long enough for fair trial; don’t let them go because 
of homesickness. 

n. Invite the parish priest to bring altar boys to the seminary. 

o. Make the rector of the seminary or one of the professors members of 
the diocesan committee for vocations. 

p. Send seminary notes to the diocesan paper for publication. Life in 
the seminary makes good copy for the boys at home. 

q. Encourage good example at home during vacations. 

r. Call the boys in their first years something other than “seminarians. 
It is an honor to be one, they know, but they are afraid of the name. 

s. Religious seminaries should consider the boys sent to them from the 
dioceses as “sacred trusts” for the diocese and not candidates for the 
order. 

t. Why not a vocation retreat during the summer or at mid-year for the 
prospective candidates, the retreat to be given by one of the seminary 
professors ? 

u. Give the boys special training in teaching religion so they can meet 
young people on the missions and let them know what kind of person 
attends the seminary. 

v. Send literature directly to the vocation director and make him feel 
that he is part of the team. 

w. Mention the vocation director to the seminarians occasionally and let 
them know that he is interested in their work and progress. 

x. Let the director know the seminary’s opinion regarding the general 
characteristics of the young men from his diocese, such as lower re- 
gional standard of marking, superiority complex, insufficient Latin, 
clannishness, etc. 


a9 


pee me 


” 


In addition to these comments and suggestions, many of the priests expressed 
their confidence in the seminaries and asked that a vote of thanks be given the 
faculties of both the major and minor seminaries for the apostolic work they 
are doing. The numerous favorable comments show that vocation directors 
as a group are aware of the heavy responsibility placed on the shoulders of 
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their fellow priests in the seminaries, and are aware, too, of the commendable 
way they are meeting their obligations in the training of future priests. 


In conclusion I would say that the vocation director who looks at the minor 
seminary shows his anxiety to receive whatever help he can in his work of 
recruiting and directing young men to the priesthood. Being new in his office, 
as are most directors of vocations, he is willing to have guidance in his work 
so that his efforts, however small, will be coordinated with the aims of the 
seminary. He is anxious to know what the seminary expects of its students 
and he is equally eager to talk over with the faculty what he considers matters 
of common interest. As one priest expressed it, “The Director of Vocations 
would like some morning to open his mail and find the invitation ‘Come up to 
the Seminary for Dinner Tuesday and let us talk over our mutual problems.’ ” 
I know of no more practical way of beginning or continuing a close relation- 
ship between the director and the seminary faculty. 


I wish to express my gratitude to the bishops, monsignori, and priests who 
have assisted me in the preparation of this paper. Without their prompt 
replies to the questionnaire, the contents of this brief study would have been 
impossible. I hope that one of the vocation directors will take the results 
and analyze them, and perhaps at some future date present another paper 
on the subject. To Monsignor Lynch, who invited me to gather this material, 
I express the appreciation of the vocation directors of the country for bring- 
ing so important a matter to the attention of the Minor Seminary Depart- 
ment of the National Catholic Educational Association in its fiftieth anni- 
versary convention, 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


At the closing plenary session of the department the report of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations was presented and the proposed slate of officers was 
elected by the department. The slate was as follows: 


President: Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., Vice President, St. John’s Univer- 
sity, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Vice-President: Brother Bonaventure Thomas, F.S.C., President, Man- 
hattan College, New York, N. Y. 


Secretary: Brother A. Potamian, F.S.C., Dean, Manhattan College, New 
York, N. Y. 


General Executive Board: 
Brother Emilian James, F.S.C., Elkins Park, Pa. 
Rev. Daniel M. Galliher, O.P., Providence, R. I. 


Class of 1953-57: 
Rev. Edward J. Kammer, C.M., Chicago, Il. 
Sister Madeleine Maria, Oakland, Calif. 
Very Rev. William J. Millor, S.J., Cleveland, Ohio 
Brother E. Stanislaus, F.S.C., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Class of 1950-54: 
Rev. Bertrand J. Campbell, O.F.M., Loudonville, N. Y. 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 








MEETINGS OF THE DEPARTMENT EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


FIRST MEETING 


The Executive Committee of the College and University Department met 
on Tuesday, April 7, 1953, at 4:00 p.m., in Convention Hall in Atlantic City, 
N. J. The Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., President of the Department and Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, presided and opened the meeting with a 
prayer. 

The Secretary was asked to call the roll. The following members were 
present: 


Sister Mary Aloysius, Father Barnett, Sister Catharine Marie, Father 
Cunningham, Father Desautels, Monsignor Dillon, Father Donnelly, 
Father Doyle, Father Dunne, Father Dwyer, Brother Emilian, Sister 
Emmanuel, Monsignor FitzGibbon, Father Galliher, Monsignor Haun, 
Father Kammer, Sister Loyola Maria, Sister Madeleva, Father Maxwell, 
Father Meade, Father Meyer, Father Moore, Father Moriarty, Father 
Hynes, Father Reinert, Father Slavin, Brother B. Thomas, Brother W. 
Thomas, Father Whelan, Father Wilson. 


Those absent were as follows: 


Abbott Heider, Father Kavanagh, Father Millor, Father Miltner, Father 
Murphy, Father Rooney. 


The Chairman had received word prior to the meeting that the following were 
unable to attend: 


Mother Agatha, Father Casassa, Sister Madeleine Maria, Brother Pota- 
mian. 


On motion duly seconded the minutes of the previous meeting were accepted 
as printed in the Newsletter. 


The Chairman introduced as 2 new member of the Executive Committee the 
Rev. John M. Hynes, S.J., Chairman of the Southwest Regional Unit. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Chairman reported on correspondence. 


1. Correspondence of the President of the College and University Depart- 
ment with the Executives of the Union Carbon and Carbide Company in 
reference to the Education Fund of that Company. A list of our Catholic 
Colleges in the size category (500-1500) is being prepared to be sent to the 
Fund Trustees. All funds for 1953-1954 have been allocated but hopes may 
be entertained for further funds. Information may be secured by writing to 
the Union Carbon and Carbide Company at 30 East 42 Street, New York City. 


2. Letter from Cardinal Stritch urging Monsignor Carroll and Monsignor 
Hochwalt to take action that would be helpful in assisting the African students. 
It was moved by Father Whelan that Monsignor Hochwalt be informed that 
the matter had been presented to the Committee and that members are in 
sympathy with the view expressed and will do their utmost to further in any 
way an expanded interest and help to African students. 
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8. Correspondence calling the attention of the Committee to the need and 
possible methods of bringing knowledge of Catholic colleges and their offer- 
ings to the Catholic students in public high schools. This is made in view 
of the large number of Catholic students on secular campuses. Various 
methods were discussed such as pamphlets with a covering letter from the 
Ordinary (Chicago), College Days, contact with guidance counsellors, inter- 
est of pastors in youth of parish. It was agreed that no effort on a national 
scale should be made. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 
COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 


Father Whelan presented his report with its recommendations. 
Recommendations adopted. 
Report accepted as presented. 


COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION AND RELATED TOPICS 


Very Rev. Paul Reinert, Chairman of the Committee, reported on the work 
and findings of this. Committee indicating the salient points of the formal 
lengthy report. 

Moved by Father Dunne that Father Reinert present at the meeting of 
the Department a digest of the full report touching on 


1. Status of the National Commission on Accreditation. 


2. National Committee on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
of the National Education Association. 


8. Association for Accreditation of Colleges for Teacher Education. 

4. Recommendations of the Committee. 

Father Reinert moved that if a Committee would be appointed to continue 
the work concerning accreditation, the following recommendations be adopted: 

1. that it be of fewer members, 

2. that these members be more closely located geographically thereby 

making possible meetings several times a year. 

It was pointed out that a new committee could be appointed as the former 

would expire with the adoption of its report by the Department. 


Moved by Father Galliher, O.P., that the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee appoint a new committee after Father Reinert’s report will have been 
accepted by the Department. 


Motion carried. 


COMMITTEE ON NURSING EDUCATION 


Sister Emmanuel reported briefly on the Workshop for Collegiate Schools 
of Nursing held in St. Louis in February. 


COMMITTEE ON INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Father William Cunningham, C.S.C., made no formal report from the com- 
mittee but recommended that this committee be a continuing committee of the 
Department. 
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Recommendation adopted. 


Monsignor Haun opened a discussion on the question of the dropping of 
colleges from the accredited list because of the financial inability on the part 
of the college to meet the dues requirements. He asked that consideration 
be given to the reduction of fees for small colleges. 


Moved by Father Whelan that Father Galliher, representative of the Depart- 
ment to the General Executive Board, be requested to ask for a reclassification 
of colleges to include junior colleges of fewer than one hundred students, and 
that the dues of such colleges be reduced to twenty-five dollars. Motion was 
carried. 

The Chairman opened a discussion on whether or not Section V of the 
by-laws should be interpreted in its strict sense, i.e., 


1. to drop from membership those persons who are absent from more than 
four consecutive meetings; 


2. that a member of the Executive Committee may not be represented by 
an alternate. 


The consensus was that the Chairman should use his judgment in particular 
cases and in general the provisions of this section should be operative. 


SECOND MEETING 


The second session of the Executive Committee convened on Friday, April 
10, 1953, at 11 o’clock in Convention Hall in Atlantic City, N. J. The Rev. 
Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., President of the Department and Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, presided and opened the meeting with a prayer. 


The following members were present: 


Father Campbell, Sister Catharine Marie, Father Cunningham, Father 
Desautels, Monsignor Dillon, Father Doyle, Father Dunne, Father Dwyer, 
Sister Emmanuel, Monsignor FitzGibbon, Father Galliher, Monsignor 
Haun, Father Kammer, Sister Loyola Maria, Sister Madeleva, Father 
Meade, Father Meyer, Father Moore, Father Moriarty, Father Murphy, 
Father Hynes, Father Reinert, Father Rooney, Father Slavin, Brother 
B. Thomas, Brother W. Thomas, Father Whelan, Father Wilson. 


Those absent were as follows: 


Sister Mary Aloysius, Father Barnett, Father Donnelly, Brother Emilian, 
Abbott Heider, Father Kavanagh, Father Maxwell, Father Millor, Father 
Miltner. 


The Chairman had received word prior to the meeting that the following were 
unable to attend: 


Mother Agatha, Father Casassa, Sister Madeleine Maria, Brother Pota- 
mian. 


The Chairman reported that the request on the part of the representative 
of the Executive Committee re: reclassification of colleges, had been granted. 
He directed Father Whelan, Chairman of the Committee on Membership, to 
inform -the six colleges which had been dropped and the. two which had 
resigned, of this action and invite them to return to membership. 
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The Chairman asked for nominations for Editor of the Newsletter. Father 
Galliher, O.P., nominated Monsignor FitzGibbon. There being no other nomi- 
nations, Monsignor FitzGibbon was re-elected as Editor of the Newsletter. 


The Chairman of the Committee on Membership presented to the Execu- 
tive Committee for confirmation the following panel: 


Sister Madeleine Maria, College of the Holy Names, Oakland, Calif.; Father 
R. V. Kavanagh, Carroll College, Helena, Mont.; Father Cyril Meyer, C.M., 
St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Father William Kelley, S.J., The 
Creighton University, Omaha, Neb.; Father Thomas D. Sullivan, S.S.E., St. 
Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. The Executive Committee was pleased 
to confirm this panel. 


The Chairman of the Committee on Graduate Study presented for confirma- 
tion the following panel: 


Rev. Paul Beichner, C.S.C., University of Notre Dame; Rev. Edward 
Drummond, S.J., Marquette University; Rev. Allen Farrell, S.J., University 
of Detroit; Rev. Joseph Phoenix, C.M., De Paul University; Dr. George Rock, 
of Catholic University of America. The Executive Committee unanimously 
accepted the panel as presented. 


Father Meyer then offered for acceptance the resignation of the Rev. Philip 
Moore, C.S.C., as Secretary of the Committee on Graduate Study. This resig- 
nation, made necessary by the fact that Father Moore is no longer active in 
the Graduate School, was accepted with great regret. Brother Bonaventure 
Thomas moved that a vote of appreciation be given to Father Moore and 
recognition be made of the excellent and outstanding work which he has 
given as Secretary of this Committee. 


The Chairman called for nominations for a Secretary of the Committee on 
Graduate Study. Father Moore nominated Rev. Robert Henle, S.J., St. Louis 
University. The nomination was duly seconded. There being no other nomina- 
tions, Father Henle was elected. 


The budgets submitted by the Committee on Membership, the College News- 
letter, and the Secretary of the Department, were examined by the Budgetary 
Committee who recommended that the budgetary requests be accepted. Motion 
seconded by Father Slavin and carried. 


The Chairman then asked for the opinion of the members on the program 
just concluded. 

1. Monsignor Haun called the attention of the members to the fact that 
insertions of college meetings had been made without the knowledge of and 
approval of the Executive Committee of this Department. It was moved by 
Father Reinert that the Executive Committee express to the proper persons 
its displeasure that such sections had been arranged without the knowledge 
of this Committee. Motion carried. 


2. The question of better coordination was discussed. It was shown that 
the conflict that was met by the simultaneous meetings of the Superintendents 
and Teacher Education Section could not be avoided. It was pointed out that 
it was impossible to arrange a program in such a way as to avoid conflicts 
between interested groups if the sessions are broken down into sectional panels. 

3. Father Reinert as Chairman reported on the sectional meeting arranged 
for presidents as follows: 

a. The device adopted, namely, no presentation of papers but discussions 
on questions submitted before the meeting, had been very successful. 
b. 105 presidents or their representatives were present. 
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c. The chairman had been requested to transmit the following recom- 
mendations: that the Committee appoint a separate committee to study 
the question of coeducation and the education of women, that this 
committee be representative of all types and all geographical areas 
of Catholic education, that it give attention to 
1. undesirable recruitment activities, 

2. the outlining of positive means to be employed by all colleges to 
decrease as far as possible the number of Catholic students enter- 
ing secular institutions. 


The last recommendation concerning the enrollment of Catholics on secular 
campuses was discussed with interest. It was moved by Father Reinert that 
the President of this Department write to the Chairman of each Region 
requesting them to meet at the annual convention, to present a report of 
their efforts in this field, and to discuss the questions presented to them. 


4. Father Kammer maintained there was not sufficient time for discussion 
of the record of the Committee on Faculty Welfare nor that of the Commit- 
tee on Accreditation and Related Topics. Father Reinert’s report had been 
very much curtailed. If such Committees exist and if they are to be of serv- 
ice to the Department, more opportunity should be given for the very impor- 
tant element of discussion. 


In reference to Father Reinert’s report it was pointed out that diocesan 
superintendents are not aware of the movement throughout the country con- 
cerning teacher accreditation and that this question is of such importance 
that lack of time for discussion was very much regretted. 


It was requested by Father Doyle that a mimeograph copy of Father 
Reinert’s outstanding report of the Committee on Accreditation and Related 
Topics be made available for the members of this Department. Carried. 


In the course of the discussion the following points were brought out: 


In former meetings discussions had been very helpful and greatly enriched 
the meeting as is shown in the old bulletins. This committee has been on 
record for several years as to restricted formal presentation of two papers 
limited to twenty-five minutes each. The difficulty of confining the speakers 
to limited time was discussed with the conclusion that it will be necessary 
not only to notify speakers of such restrictions but to do it in such a way 
that they will accede to the regulations of the department. It was pointed 
out that educators should be able to marshal their thoughts if they are teach- 
ing students. Give them the time and hold them to it. 


Brother W. Thomas moved a vote of thanks to Sister Emmanuel for her 
splendid report on Nursing Education. This was heartily acceded to. Sister 
Emmanuel recommended that a Committee on Nursing Education be appointed, 
that it consist of six members who should represent thinking on both sides of 
the question and various types of institutions. Moved by Father Whelan to 
adopt this recommendation. Carried. 


Father Dwyer recommended that we should not ignore the recommendation 
of Father McManus to appoint a Committee on Academic Freedom. In the 
discussion of this point it was brought out that a great deal of time is needed 
to think out the implications of this question. At present we can do no more 
than recognize its importance. The question has already been presented 
to an outstanding educator who has pointed out that study of more than 
one year would be necessary for the preparation of a proper presentation of 
this subject. 
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Brother W. Thomas urged that the members of our college faculties who 
are members of the American Association of University Professors become 
f this association. It was recommended that the 


institutions send their lay men to attend all meetings. No action was taken 


on this question. 
On motion the meeting adjourned at 12:10. 
SISTER CATHARINE MARIE, 


Secretary pro tem. 












REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION AND 
RELATED TOPICS 


I. NATIONAL COMMISSION ON ACCREDITING 


The present status of the National Commission on Accrediting including 


actions at the most recent meeting—Saturday, March 28, in Chicago: 


1. In accordance with the long-term plan, final authority and responsibility 
for all accrediting has, in principle, been given to the six regional ac- 
crediting agencies. Each of the six has accepted this responsibility. 


. After a year of conferences with every professional accrediting agency 
in the United States and a better acquaintance with their work, it is 
now clear to the Commission that none of the six regional agencies is 
ccmpletely ready to take over this responsibility for all accrediting. The 
Middle States has made significant progress; the North Central is work- 
ing towards a plan that will be in operation soon. But the New England 
Association has only recently organized as an accrediting agency, and 
the others—Southern, Western and Northwest—are still very much in the 
talking stages as regards actual working arrangements with the various 
professional accrediting groups. 


. With this uneven, undeveloped situation over the country, the Commission 
can readily understand why some of the serious-minded professional 
groups with responsibilities for protecting the public on a national scale 
from unprepared practitioners should be very hesitant to give up their 
prerogatives at once. 


. Therefore, the Commission, still definitely committed to achieve its final 
objective, will soon outline a temporary program, effective possibly for 
the next three years, in which regional agencies will be directed to con- 
tinue to develop relationships with various professional agencies, fol- 
lowing either the experimental institution-wide survey of the Middle 
States or some other plan, as long as all regional agencies are aiming 
at the same final goal. While building up to their eventual role, the 
regional agencies should stress cooperation rather than a demand for 
a final authority in all accrediting, which they are not prepared to exer- 
cise effectively now. What the individual institution should do during 
this transitional period will be pointed out in Part IV under the Com- 
mission’s recommendations. 


II. NATIONAL COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION AND 
PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


Part II of this report deals with an organization with which most Catholic 
educators are scarcely acquainted and yet it is rapidly becoming the chief 
policy-making group in the area of teacher-education and especially, teacher 
certification. We refer to a Department of the NEA called the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards. This is the highly 
organized body of teachers themselves, charged with the responsibility of 
guarding standards and upgrading them to professional level. In forty-three 
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states there are state commissions usually with the same title—Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards—and within the states, hundreds of local 
committees are all carrying out the program of the national NEA Commis- 
sion. The public school teacher and practitioners and the state education 
officers dominate its activities; private school teachers are not participating 
to any extent in the movement; the teacher-training institutions, particularly 
liberal arts colleges which prepare 50 per cent of the teachers in public 
schools, have little if any voice in the Commission on both the national and 
state levels. There will be a recommendation regarding this movement in 
Part IV. 


Ill. NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR ACCREDITATION OF TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


We now turn from the group which is determining and controlling policies 
in the field of teaching standards and teacher certification to a consideration 
of the agency which is destined to control the accreditation of teacher-educa- 
tion institutions. After several years of planning the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education became a reality as a national pro- 
fessional accrediting agency. It was formally organized at a meeting held 
in Washington in November, 1952, and it has the united support of all 
segments of the public-school teaching profession. 

The establishment of this council is another manifestation of the progres- 
sively increasing influence of the NEA’s National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards. Included in the objectives of the 
Commission when it was created in 1946 was the upgrading of standards 
for institutions that prepare teachers. To achieve this objective a professional 
accrediting process was considered essential. Although the accrediting of 
teacher-education institutions was carried on since 1927 by the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges and its successor, the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, it was not believed entirely satisfactory, 
controlled as it was exclusively by the teacher preparing institutions and 
their administrative officers and limited as it was in membership to only 
260 of the 1,217 teacher preparing institutions. 

Under the leadership of Ralph McDonald an attempt was made to create 
an accrediting process controlled entirely by the rank and file of classroom 
teachers. But this effort was resisted by a group of the profession who be- 
lieved that all segments of the teaching profession should participate in the 
accrediting process. They requested the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards to take the leadership in arranging 
meetings of representatives of major groups of the profession to explore the 
possibilities of establishing a joint council. 

This action resulted in calling a meeting, April 27-29, 1951, at which a 
Temporary Committee was appointed which proposed that a National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education be formed. It was to consist of 21 
members, six of whom were to represent state legal teacher licensing author- 
ities: three to be chosen by the National Council of Chief State School 
Officers and three by the National Association of State Directors of Teacher 
Education and Certification; six were to represent the preparing colleges and 
universities, to be chosen by the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education; six to represent the teaching profession, to be nominated by the 
National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards and 
selected by the NEA Executive Committee; and three to represent the educa- 
tion authorities at the local level, elected representatives of the people, chosen 
by the National School Boards Association, 
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Within a year the five constituent organizations approved the proposal. 
The twenty-one members of the Council were chosen in the fall of 1952. Of 
the six members chosen by the AACTE to represent teacher preparing insti- 
tutions one, Sister M. Augustine, of Alverno College, which for years has 
been a member of the AACTE, was chosen to represent Catholic colleges. 


The goals adopted by the Council are twofold: (a) Recognition of teach- 
ing as a major profession; (b) Provision by all teacher-preparing institutions 
of programs, facilities, and other resources adequate to insure professional 
competence. 

The functions to be served by the National Council are: (a) To formulate 
standards for teacher preparation through continuous research and through 
consideration of the recommendations of all organizations concerned with the 
improvement of the preparation of teachers; (b) To devise ways and means 
of evaluating institutional programs of teacher education by the application 
of these standards on the request of an institution, or state authority re- 
sponsible for the accreditation desired by the institution; (c) To publish lists 
of institutions accredited by this Council. 

July 1, 1954, has been set as the date when the National Council will 
undertake the task of accrediting professional teacher education programs 
in colleges and universities. The standards of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education will be adopted as beginning standards by the 
Council, and the list of institutions accredited by the AACTE will be ap- 
proved as the official list by the Council when it begins operations on July 
1, 1954. Before this date the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education will continue its program of accreditation. 

In meetings with committees and individuals of both the National Commis- 
sion on Accrediting and the regional accrediting associations, members of 
the National Council have displayed a cooperative understanding of the 
policies of the National Commission on Accrediting, and the Regional Ac- 
crediting Associations. Conflicts that exist between the policies of the AACTE- 
NCATE and the National Commission on Accrediting are being resolved. Some 
coordinating activities have already been carried on by the AACTE and the 
Middle States and North Central Associations. 

The support that state legal teacher licensing authorities and education 
authorities at the local level are giving the AACTE-NCATE points to the 
possibility that State Departments of Education will use as criteria the 
standards of the AACTE-NCATE for approving teacher education institutions 
in certifying graduates from those schools for teaching positions. A number 
of states have already adopted this policy. If this movement continues, it 
may happen that the graduates of our Catholic colleges will not be certified 
for teaching positions if our schools do not seek membership in the AACTE- 
NCATE. 

IV. RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. All Catholic colleges and universities which are institutional members 
of the National Commission on Accrediting are encouraged to keep faith 
with the Commission. Progress is being made, but the success of the 
Commission’s efforts will depend entirely on the support it receives 
from the individual institutions. Catholic institutions should also do 
everything possible to strengthen the hand of the regional accrediting 
associations since in the Commission’s plan they are certain to exercise 
vastly greater educational leadership than in the past. 


2. In the larger Catholic institutions it is recommended that the president 
appoint a small committee composed of key people particularly in the 
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roposal. professional schools who can keep all concerned fully acquainted with 
52. Of the policies and plans of the Commission. This will prevent adminis- 
trative and faculty personnel in the professional schools from forming 








Beg nd and expressing opinions contrary to those held by the officials of their 
es, own accrediting agencies. 
teach- 3. A Catholic institution may continue to carry on normal relationships 
tutions with any agency which has already accredited a school, department, 
ssional or curriculum of that institution. Accrediting fees may be paid to such 
agencies until further notice from the Commission and certainly beyond 
mulate the original deadline of January, 1954. 
rough = 4. Any Catholic institution which wishes to be accredited by an agency 
th the with which it has not been previously associated should first make this 
means desire known to its proper regional association. In some geographic 
cation areas, the association may arrange a survey by the specialized agency 
ty A sive in conjunction with an institution-wide visit. In other cases, the regional 
n lists association may inform the institution that it is not yet prepared to 
assume this obligation and may indicate that the institution is free to 
1 will deal directly with the specialized agency in question. 
<p 5. Catholic institutions, especially those engaged in the preparation of 
y the teachers for the public schools, are encouraged to become thoroughly 
e ap- familiar with the policies and activities of their state or local NEA 
July committees on teacher education and professional standards. Because of 
acher their relationship to an influence on the state teacher-certifying agency 
it is important for Catholic teacher-training institutions to become active, 
a ig wherever possible, in the work of these committees. 
rs of 6. As earlier, the Committee is still very disturbed about certain features 
' the of the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education. Par- 
| Ac- | ticularly disturbing is the policy that professional training of teachers 
CTE- should largely be dominated by practitioners in the teaching field; also 
Some the very inadequate representation on the Council of the private liberal 
1 the arts colleges which train about 50 per cent of the public school teachers. 
However, these dangers must be balanced against the following facts: 
ation 1) In July, 1954, the National Council will almost certainly become the 
. the official accrediting agency for teacher education; 2) the Council is 
the backed by all the forces in public school education; 3) officials of the 
tions AACTE and the National Council have been most cooperative and have 
nber promised to work with the National Commission on Accrediting and 
s, it Regional Associations and have actually done so in the Middle States 
ified and North Central associations; 4) most states will eventually accept 
'TE- AACTE standards for teacher certification. 
Therefore, in the light of these facts and in spite of the dangers inherent, 
the Committee is now coerced, as it were, to ask Catholic institutions, train- 
bers ing teachers for public schools, to give careful consideration to the advisability 
aith of becoming members of the AACTE. As indicated in a previous recom- 
the mendation, this decision should be made only after consultation with the 
ives proper regional association and only after the institution has become con- 
do vinced that without such membership its graduates may not qualify for 
‘ing certification, that it may be placed in a disadvantageous position by reason 
cise of the fact that neighboring institutions can secure, for example, reciprocal 
certification among those states which require AACTE approval, and, in 
ent general, that the best interests of the institution would be genuinely threat- 
the ened by postponed accreditation of one of its schools or programs. 
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This report was approved by the following members of the Committee who 
were present at a meeting in Atlantic City on April 7, 1953: 
Rev. Pius Barth, O.F.M. 
Sister Catharine Marie, S.C. 
Rt. Rev. Clarence E. Elwell 
Dr. Thomas F. Jordan 
Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J.. Chairman 


The following approved the report by previous correspondence: 


Sister Mary Augustine, O.S.F. 
Dr. Bernard J. Kohlbrenner 
Rev. A. A. Lemieux, S.J. 

Mr. Timothy O’Keefe 


The following either disagreed with or indicated no reaction concerning 
the report: 
Brother Azarias, F.S.C. 
Miss Rosemary Carroll 


Report approved by the Department of Colleges and Universities of the 
National Catholic Educational Association on April 8, 1953. 


PAUL C. REINERT, S.J., 
Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FACULTY WELFARE! 


The Committee on Faculty Welfare is this year about to do somiething 4a 
good committee should seldom if ever do. We are going to begin our report 
by repeating a synopsis of last year’s report. We do this because we are 
convinced that it is of the utmost importance and, secondly, we have reason 
to believe that it did not make the impression for which we had hoped. 


Last year we gave statistical evidence that the colleges and universities 
were faced with a falling enrollment that was due only in part to the mili- 
tary needs of the country and the drainage of Selective Service. We tried 
to point up that the high level of our national economy and the consequent 
favorable wage scale did induce some high school graduates to forego higher 
education for industry while awaiting military service. But we likewise 
tried to make it clear that this, too, was not the basic reason for the declin- 
ing enrollment. The real and fundamental reason is that about eighty per 
cent of the prospective freshmen in 1953 were born in 1935. Eighteen years 
ago our country was still in the throes of one of the blackest depressions in 
history. In consequence we had a declining birth rate. That declining birth 
rate of 1935 is the ultimate reason why the pool of young men and women 
in the eighteen year age bracket in 1953 is small and shrunken. The pool 
of youth is simply not there. 

Energetic recruitment efforts may keep our enrullments from sliding too 
fast and too far. These efforts we know are actually taking place in most 
colleges and universities. But all the recruitment efforts in the world, no 
matter how enticing and alluring they may be, will not beget young men and 
young women to fill the depleted ranks of the depression families. It is still 
true and it will remain everlastingly true, “Nemo dat quod non habet.” 


Having stated these things last year, your Committee then brought the 
population statistics of college entrance age up to the present and finally 
projected them into the future. This was not guesswork on our part nor 
probable surmises based on conservative thinking. It was the result of the 
actual counting of very concrete noses done by the Census Bureau and other 
responsible agencies both governmental and private. 


It showed quite conclusively that the pool of youth, which is the source 
of our college and university population, would remain small until 1958. 
Beginning that year, and progressively growing larger; the so-called war 
babies would begin to swell the ranks of college entrants. This ever increas- 
ing student load will certainly continue till 1970 from figures already on 
hand. If, however, there should be a slight decline after 1970 it will be 
of very short duration. Beginning about 1978 the children of the war babies 
will be matriculating in college in their turn and this should swell enroll- 
ments till at least around 1990. Beyond the year nineteen hundred ninety your 
Committee refuses to peer, leaving that intriguing task to members of the 
College and University Department yet unborn. 


When we mentioned these facts last year, it was not to console you with 
the comforting thought that a few years from now applications would be 
swamping the registrar’s desk. There were other and more troubling 
thoughts in the collective minds of your Committee. We were perturbed by 


Similar reports in other Proceedings have appeared as the work of the Committee on 
Insurance and Annuities. 
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the divine apostleship of Catholic education whose purpose should be to have 
every Catholic student on a Catholic campus. Obviously this can never hap- 
pen if we hold to our present physical facilities. As of today we frankly 
do not have the classroom space, the laboratory space, the library space, the 
dormitory space that will be needed in the nineteen sixties. Now is the time 
to try to forecast these needs and to plan to meet them. The mission of 
Catholic education is too holy a thing to be left to chance and happenstance. 
At the present time when falling enrollments mean falling incomes, we 
must have the temerity to plot the future at whatever cost. 


Your Committee wishes to direct your thinking to what we said in our 
last report about “small” and “large” institutions. Both terms are rela- 
tive. Many colleges have doubled their enroliments in the last fifteen or 
twenty years and are yet in the “small” college category because the then 
“large” institutions have grown still larger. If a small college of today holds 
to its present enrollment as a maximum figure, fifteen years from now it 
will no longer be small, it will be tiny. 


Your Committee, however, is more disturbed about another matter than 
it is about physical facilities. We mean faculties. An expanded student body 
must of necessity mean an expanded faculty. Academically prepared faculty 
members are not produced over night. We do have a few years of grace 
to meet the situation. Your Committee is quite conscious of the tremendous 
needs of the Church at large and the demands constantly made for the 
services of consecrated personnel. On the other hand your Committee is con- 
vinced that Catholic education is one of the strongest agencies the Church 
has to spread the Kingdom of God. Weaken Catholic education and you 
weaken the Church. One does not have to be a prophet to see the demands 
of the not too distant future. One needs only the ability to read and a little 
patience to correlate figures. It is plain that within a decade our faculties 
will be under deadly pressure unless steps are taken, and taken soon, to 
prepare a growing faculty for the growing student need. 


Your Committee now wishes to turn to another matter, i.e., contracts for 
the lay staff. We know that we are treading controversial ground. We know 
that there are some institutions of higher learning which use no formal con- 
tracts with their lay staffs whatsoever and, by their own testimony, the 
authorities are quite satisfied with the arrangement. There are also on record 
other institutions which limit the engagement of a new staff member to an 
exchange of letters setting down stipend, duties, etc. They, too, feel satis- 
fied to have the agreement in this form. Finally, there are, at the other 
extreme, those institutions that use a lengthy, very legalistic instrument for 
this purpose. 

Your Committee is emphatically not taking sides. This is an internal affair 
which ultimately must be decided by the individual college or university ac- 
cording to its own policies and needs, not forgetting the thinking of its own 
regional accrediting agency. We only bring up the matter because it has been 
called to our attention from time to time by those seeking advice. Gen- 
erally it was a college executive looking for the best type of contract. It 
has happened on occasion to be a laic wanting to know the general practice 
among Catholic colleges, since his or her institution did not use a contract 
form. The Chairman of this Committee has on these latter occasions been 
hard put to find the exact delicate and diplomatic words to use in his reply. 

In order to facilitate matters for institutions which have no contract form, 


your Committee would like to submit a sample. We claim no special virtue for 
this form and we well realize that it will not suffice for all. Its chief value is 
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in its brevity. This fact allows ample room for improvement as well as the 
addition of such clauses as may be thought necessary. At the very least, 
it can serve as a beginning for those who have no form at all. The sample 
contract follows: 
: AGREEMENT 


an AGREEMENT, made this ......... GRY OF? o 6cs odvinca occ aseisswas 
, by and between (name of college), party of the first part, and 
aii of instructor), party of the second part: 
WITNESSETH: The party of the first part agrees to employ and the 
party of the second part agrees to devote full time as (academic rank) 
on the staff of (name of college) for the academic year(s) ...........--- 
and to conduct such classes, extracurricular activities and administra- 
tive work as shall be assigned to him by (President, Dean, Dept. Chair- 
man), and to render such services in a scholarly and efficient manner 
to the satisfaction of the said officer(s) for the sum of (yearly stipend), 
which amount the party of the first part agrees to pay to the party 
of the second part in consideration of his services as follows: ten (10) 
equal monthly payments, the first of which is to be made on the (date) 
of (month). 
hr) errr ye Cr rrr reer ee or 
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Party of the Second Part 


Your Committee will not guarantee that the above contract form is a 
panacea to bring peace, happiness, and restfulness to every member of the 
staff. Above all, it will not deafen sensitive ears to the siren singing of 
wealth packed industries and rich research organizations. On the other hand 
it should bring a sense of security to one who is not a member of the 
religious group controlling the college. It should make him feel that he 
“belongs” and that he has a legal document to prove it. 

Your Committee now wishes to conclude and it will conclude as it began 
by calling earnest attention again to its report of 1952. Only a national 
catastrophe lasting for many years can keep the facts of that report from 
materializing. In our planning, however, such possibilities must not be al- 
lowed to enter. If we do, we will be blindly accepting a catastrophe that may 
never happen and as a result run directly-into a far greater catastrophe 
that would be inevitable. God give us all the light to know what must be done 
and the apostolic courage to do it. 


Respectfully submitted, 


SISTER ST. GERALDINE, G.N.S.H. 
JOHN B. MORRIS, S.J. 

FIDELIS O’ROURKE, O.F.M. 
FRANCIS L. MEADE, C.M., Chairman 











REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDY 


Your Committee on Graduate Study has met twice since the. annual con- 
vention of 1952—at St. Louis University on December 6, 1952, and in Atlantic 
City on April 8, 1953. A large part of these meetings was taken up by con- 
tinuing discussion of projects which the Committee has had underway for 
the past two or three years, and with which you have become familiar. 


The first project is a second edition of the booklet Fields of Graduate Study 
and Advanced Degrees Conferred in Thirteen Catholic Universities, which was 
first printed in 1950. From replies to a questionnaire, your Committee is 
convinced that this booklet has been of considerable help to our colleges 
and universities in directing students into graduate study. A second edition 
of the booklet will therefore be prepared at once. It will contain revised 
information on the graduate offerings of the original thirteen universities and 
will also contain the graduate offerings of other universities and colleges. A 
number of institutions which seemed to meet the quantitative standards for 
inclusion in the booklet were asked to send their bulletins and other data. 
Five institutions—John Carroll, Seton Hall, University of San Francisco, 
Xavier of Cincinnati and Xavier of New Orleans—responded. These schools 
have been favorably acted upon and will be included in the second edition. 
Expenses will be borne by the institutions included in the booklet. 


Arrangements have been completed in the office of Father Edward B. Rooney, 
S.J., for the sending out to all Catholic universities and colleges and to 
diocesan superintendents an annual list of students who will receive the 
master’s or the doctor’s degree in June or August of a given year and who 
will be available and recommended for teaching positions in September. The 
first of these lists should be sent out soon, and for the future efforts will be 
made to get it out by mid-March. Expenses will be borne by the schools 
whose graduates are included in the list. 


The comprehensive statement on Catholic graduate study—its nature, its 
importance (the intellectual apostolate and the preparation of well trained 
teachers), its financing, etc.—is being continued under Father Robert Henle, 
S.J., of St. Louis University. The need for a compelling statement on Catholic 
graduate education is felt to be great, because your Committee is strongly 
of the opinion that many of us are not effectively convinced of the importance 
of the intellectual apostolate. We are almost entirely wrapped up in the 
problems of elementary, secondary and college education and give little or 
no thought to producing first-rate scholars who might give leadership and 
direction in many fields. 


Your committee has no jurisdiction over such matters as which institution 
should undertake graduate work, what areas or fields they should develop, 
what should be the position of the graduate school in the administrative 
organization of institutions. But through cooperation and discussion we are 
trying to give some guidance and direction in these and in other matters 
affecting Catholic graduate education. 


PHILIP S. MOORE, C.S.C., 
Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE LATIN-AMERICAN 
STUDENT PROJECT 


The purpose of this committee is to review the project of determining upon 
a plan whereby more of the Latin-American students coming to the United 
States for the purpose of study will be directed to Catholic institutions of 
learning. 

The question is vital, not so much from the standpoint of each individual 
school or college but from the over-all spiritual concern which we must have 
regarding foreign students coming to American schools. It is estimated that 
approximately 8,000 Latin-American students are currently studying in the 
United States; less than 800 are in Catholic colleges and schools. 


This question was the topic of concern two years ago at a meeting of 
the Catholic Inter-American Educational Confederation in Brazil. At that time 
it was suggested that a more positive approach be made to the problem. Since 
that time the Rev. William Cunningham, C.S.C., and Mr. Eloy Santiago, inde- 
pendently of each other, made extensive journeys throughout Central and South 
America for the purpose of acquainting key persons with the possibilities of 
our Catholic colleges and schools. The work done by these two gentlemen 
must be continued if definite results are to ‘be accomplished. 

For these reasons the Committee wishes to make the following recom- 
mendations: 

1. A permanent Information Desk should be established in the United 
States where all inquiries and pertinent information might be directed. 
The establishment of this office should be widely publicized throughout 
Central and South America. Schools and colleges of the United States 
should also be made aware of it so that all information concerning 
Latin-American students could pass through this office. 


2. The work of the Information Desk should be supplemented by the 
publication of an Educational Guide of Catholic Institutions of Learning 
(in Spanish, called Guia). Copies of the Guide should be placed in (a) 
all Latin-American information centers; (b) educational offices of all 
Latin-American embassies; (c) all United States consulates in Latin 
America; (d) all Latin-American consulates in the United States; (e) 
in all Latin-American curias; (f) and to all interested offices and persons. 


3. The committee diligently considered the location of the Information 
Desk. The cities of Washington and New York were most prominently 
considered. The former was given consideration because of the easy 
approach to the various embassies where direct contact could be made 
with key people in an effort to direct the Latin-American students. The 
greater weight of opinion, however, favored New York for the following 
reasons: 

a. Three of the most influential organizations dealing with foreign 
students and with which the Information Desk might work most co- 
operatively are located in New York. They are: The Institute of Inter- 
national Education which handles student aid for the United States 
Government and through which most of the Latin-American students 
come to the United States; the Committee on Friendly Relations which 
has had more than forty years experience in the work of contacting 
students before they leave their native country and of meeting them 
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upon arrival here; the National Association of Foreign Student Advisers 
which was established five years ago for the purpose of working di- 
rectly with college administrators regarding foreign student affairs. 

b. New York City is the most used port of entry for the Latin-Ameri- 
can students, 


4. Upon the establishment of the Information Desk close contact should 
be maintained with the CIEC for the purpose of strengthening and 
assisting the information centers in Latin America which were begun 
through the efforts of Father Cunningham and Mr. Santiago. 


Additional activities should include the preparation of a list of Chap- 
lains of Newman Clubs in non-Catholic institutions who would be advised 
of the Catholic Latin-American students attending their institutions. 
Also, students in Catholic colleges in cities which are ports of entry 
should be organized to contact Latin-American students before they leave 
their native country, arrange to meet them upon arrival here, be of what- 
ever assistance they can in helping the Latin-American through immi- 
gration and customs procedures. 


5. Finally, the committee recognizes the possibility of such an office 
eventually becoming an information center for students from all over 
the world, and not merely from Central and South America. 


Respectfully submitted, 


MOTHER ELEANOR O’BYRNE 

REV. WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM, C.S.C. 

REV. EDWARD ROONEY, S.J. 

REV. BROTHER AMIAN, F.S.C. 

REV. FREDERICK J. EASTERLY, C.M., Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 


The Committee on Membership recommends that the two following con- 
stituent members approved as junior colleges, be approved as senior colleges: 


College of Great Falls, Great Falls, Mont. 
College of Notre Dame, Belmont, Calif. 
The Committee also recommends that the four following associate members 
be admitted as constituent member senior colleges of the Department: 


Marymount College, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Rosary Hill College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Salve Regina College, Newport, R. I. 
University of Saint Thomas, Houston, Tex. 


JAMES F. WHELAN, S.J., 
Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NURSING EDUCATION 


At its annual meeting in 1952, the Conference of Catholic Schools of Nursing 
recommended that a meeting, or meetings, be sponsored by the Conference 
for Catholic institutions offering or considering programs in the field of 
Nursing Education. To plan such a meeting, Miss Margaret Foley, Executive 
Secretary, called together a steering committee which met at the Conference 
offices in Saint Louis, November 8, 1952. Chairman of the Committee was 
Sister Charles Marie, Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Tex. Members 
were: Rev. John J. Flanagan, S.J., Educational Advisor to the CCSN; Sister 
Geraldine Sullivan, Dean of Nursing Education, St. Louis University; Sister 
Agnes Leon, Director of Nursing Education, College of Saint Catherine, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Mrs. Florence Finnett, Chairman, Department of Nursing Edu- 
cation of Loyola University; Miss Margaret Foley, and the undersigned. 


The initial plan had been to hold three regional workshops. Upon consider- 
ing the problems of finance and personnel and upon discovering that the ma- 
jority of colleges and universities offering programs leading to the basic de- 
gree in nursing were located in the Middle West, it was decided to make 
plans for a single three-day Workshop in Nursing Education to be held at 
the Hotel Sheraton, St. Louis, February 20-22, 1953. The committee worked 
out the general outline of the Workshop, the organization of the discussion 
groups, and suggested speakers. It allotted the task of working out the 
details to Miss Foley. 


A report on the work of this committee and the plans for the Workshop 
was made to the Executive Committee of the College and University Depart- 
ment of the NCEA at its January meeting in Los Angeles. The Executive 
Committee appointed Miss Ruth Simpson, R.N., A.M., Professor of Nursing, 
College of Mount Saint Vincent, to represent Sister Catherine Marie, who 
could not attend, and Sister M. Emmanuel as its representatives at the Work- 
shop. 


It had been decided by the planning committee that any sound discussion 
of the problems of nursing education would necessarily be based on the philos- 
ophy of Catholic Collegiate Nursing Education. The committee agreed on a 
statement of this philosophy which was to be presented for discussion at the 
first general session of the Workshop. This statement was revised the evening 
before the Workshop opened by a committee drawn from academic and nurs- 
ing personnel present and presented to the Workshop at the first general 
session. 


The first day of the Workshop was given over to general sessions. A review 
of the present status of the Collegiate Nursing Education was presented by 
the Rev. John J. Flanagan, S.J., Educational Advisor, CCSN. The Rev. Paul 
Reinert, S.J., President of Saint Louis University, gave an address on the 
“Catholic Philosophy of Education Applied to Nursing,” pointing out the dis- 
tinction between nursing as a profession and as a vocation and the need to edu- 
cate the nurse for both aspects of her work. In the afternoon session, Miss Mar- 
garet Bridgman, Assistant Director of the Department of Baccalaureate and 
Higher Degree Programs of the NLN, spoke on “Desirable Patterns in Col- 
legiate Nursing Education.” Miss Olwen Davies, Consultant in Public Health 
Nursing Education, NLN, addressed the group on “Designing the Basic 
Degree Program to Prepare for Beginning Positions in the Public Health 
Nursing.” The second day and the morning of the third were given over to 
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group discussions: Group A discussed the problems of Administration; Group 
B those of the Curriculum; Group C Special Problems, particularly the sup- 
plemental program. Members of each group had indicated their choice by 
mail and had been requested to send in topics for discussion. Each group 
was organized under a leader, with two resource persons, and a recorder. The 
final session on the afternoon of the third day was given over to the reports 
of the recorders of the work groups and to discussion from the floor. After 
a final summation by Father Flanagan of the purpose and value of the work 
done, the Workshop closed at 3:00 p.m. Sunday, February 22. 

The Workshop was well attended: Fifty-two colleges and universities were 
represented by one hundred and eleven persons. Approximately 30 per cent 
represented the administrations of the colleges and universities; 63 per cent 
the nursing administration and faculty. Eight members were unclassified. 

The major conclusions and recommendations of the work groups can be 
summed up as follows: 

Group A, whose topic was Administration, devoted most of its discussions 
to problems of control and finance. Its major recommendations were: 

1. That the college or university control all elements of the basic degree 
program, administration, finance, faculty and curriculum, and that this 
control be made explicit in formal, written contractual agreements with 
the clinical agencies. 

2. That the cost of the program should eventually become the responsibility 
of the student. 

3. That enrollment in the nursing program should not overbalance the 
other programs in a liberal arts college. 

4. That the distinctive functions of the graduate of the various programs 
in nursing be defined, i.e., the graduate of the diploma program, of the 
basic degree program and of the supplemental program. 


Group B, whose topic was Curriculum, discussed chiefly the problems of the 
content and order of the curriculum of the basic degree program; and the 
preparation for first level positions in Public Health Nursing. Its major 
recommendations were: 

1. That the sequence of courses be ordered according to the necessary pre- 
requisites and in lower and upper level divisions as in other baccalaureate 
curricula. 

2. That the general requirements include English, history, social science, 
philosophy and religion. : 

3. That approximately 25 per cent of the courses be strictly academic or 
cultural, 25 per cent strictly professional and the remaining 50 per cent 
be academic courses requisite or related to the major in nursing. 

4. That preparation for first level positions in public health be included 
in the basic degree and supplemental program. 


The group agreed that the essential elements in preparation for first level 
positions in Public Health are contained in the general curriculum for the 
B.S.N. It also agreed that the degree-granting institution should control 
the clinical experience of the student in the public health agency. 
Group C, whose topic was Special Problems, devoted most of its discussion 
to the supplemental program. Its major recommendations were: 
1, That applicants for the supplemental program be selected on the basis 
of aptitude for college work and meet the general admission require- 
ments of the degree-granting of that institution. 
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2. That blanket credit should not be given the graduate of the diploma 
program. 


3. That advanced standing of the applicant for the work done in the 
diploma program be based on her achievement in the Graduate Nurse 
Qualifying Examination and the evaluation of her transcript from the 
diploma school. 


4, That the admitting college or university afford an opportunity to the 
graduate of the diploma program to make up deficiencies in the clinical 
areas, insofar as it is possible to do so. 

5. That the degree-granting institutions cease to consider and speak of 
the basic degree and supplemental curriculum in terms of majors and 
minors, but consider and plan such curricula as professional programs, 
analogous to the undergraduate programs in engineering, business and 
the like. 

6. That credits for courses in nursing be accepted only from those insti- 
tutions having an organized professional curriculum with a qualified 
nurse director. 

7. In view of the fact that the supplemental program is by its very nature 
temporary, it was also recommended that organized plans be made to 
direct more high school graduates into the basic collegiate program and 
to seek greater financial aid for students in the degree programs. 


On the final day of the Workshop, Miss Foley circulated a brief ques- 
tionnaire designed to get the participants’ evaluation of the meeting. She 
received eighty-three answers; twenty-six from the academic personnel; forty- 
six from nursing education personnel and eight unclassified. A summary of 
the answers gives a rather clear indication of the success of the Workshop. 

Question 1, 


Did the meeting promote better understanding between college nursing 
and nursing administration faculty? 


Eighty answered “yes,” three nursing education deans and directors were 
doubtful. 
Question 2. 
How helpful has the meeting been to you? 
Thirty-two said it was somewhat helpful; fifty-one, extremely helpful. 


Question 3. 
What is the answer to the greatest obstacle to nursing education? 
The answers were scattered. The four most often noted were: 
(1) The difficulty in knowing what a good collegiate program is; 
(2) The financial problem; 


(3) The need for mutual understanding between the college adminis- 
tration and the nursing program; 


(4) The lack of a qualified faculty. 


Question 4. 


Should Catholic groups attempt to work more closely together so that 
expensive small programs could be eliminated in favor of larger enroll- 
ments in a smaller number of schools? E 
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Fifty-nine answered “yes”; nine were indefinite; and eight answered “no.” 
The answers were quite evenly distributed among all groups present. 


Question 5. 
Should CCSN sponsor other meetings of this type? 
Eighty-two answered “yes,” but differed as to the time of the year at 
which the meeting should be held. One refrained from answering. 


Question 6. 

What further activity would you like to see CCSN sponsor for collegiate 

programs? 

The answers were widely scattered, but the most frequently suggested are: 

(1) Work on the curricular and course content of the degree program 
of the evaluation of clinical experience. 

(2) More meetings like this conference. 

(3) A survey of existing practice in. Catholic schools with good programs 
including curricular patterns, finances, clinical experience, with a 
published report. 

(4) The sponsoring of regional workshops. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The recommendation 3, Group B, is unfortunate in its wording. The original 
text read that 50 per cent of the course work taken “could be counted in either 
way.” Actually for the basic collegiate program to be accepted by academic 
accrediting agencies and for its graduates to be admitted to the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, 50 per cent of the courses taken must be 
strictly academic. The same comment applies to the wording of recom- 
mendation 5, Group C. It is obvious that too few academic personnel at- 
tended the meeting; however, it is the best representation so far. Undoubtedly 
some of the major benefits of the meeting cannot be formally expressed in 
recommendations of the various groups: the informal discussion among the 
deans and nursing educators before and after the meetings and, particularly, 
the opportunity to meet and talk with representatives of the NLN. The 
group, as a whole, showed great readiness to work out good nursing programs 
in Catholic colleges and universities. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


That a working committee with joint membership from the CCSN and the 
College and University Department of the NCEA be appointed to study the 
nursing situation, particularly, the problem of affecting the eventual transition 
of the collegiate program from the CCSN to the College and University De- 
partment. Since the problems of the basic degree program are peculiar to 
the nursing education and affect nursing education on all its levels, it is 
recommended that for the time being it is not wise to transfer the basic 
collegiate program from the CCSN to the NCEA. At present all levels of 
Catholic nursing education should present a united front. This committee 
also recognizes that up to the present time the directors of the basic col- 
legiate program have received their best counsel and aid from the CCSN. 
At present the proposed committee should work out ways and means by which 
the CCSN and the College and University Department of the NCEA can 
work together in preventing the multiplication of weak programs and in 
building up strong collegiate programs in Catholic colleges and universities. 


SISTER M. EMMANUEL, 0.S.F. 








ADDRESSES 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPART- 
MENT OF THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
TO THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF CATHOLIC HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN THE PAST FIFTY YEARS 


RT. REV. MSGR. JULIUS W. HAUN, PhD., D.D., ST. MARY’S COLLEGE 
WINONA, MINN. 


The task assigned to me by the Executive Committee of the Department, 
to summarize, within such narrow limits of time, fifty years of accomplish- 
ments in education by the College and University Department, appeared to 
me difficult when the mandate was given. The studies incident to the ful- 
filling of the directive have not altered my original judgment. Now, to make 
possible even a partial approach to success, I have found it necessary to lay 
down one rule for my task, namely to avoid personal references through- 
out my summary. With that rule established, I have thought of my assign- 
ment as one of demonstrating, by the highlighting of some of the accom- 
plishments of the department in its half century of activity, that its founders 
and its continuers over the years have left something so fashioned “to after- 
times, as they should not willingly let it die.” 


Since the basis of my theme is historical, it will be proper to recapitulate 
the origins of our College and University Department. The original group 
of college educators was called together by the then Rector of the Catholic 
University of America, with the approbation of the Episcopal Board of the 
University given in 1898, and held its first meeting in Chicago in Easter 
Week of 1899. The group there named itself “The Association of Catholic 
Colleges and Universities of the United States.” At its second meeting, in 
1900, it adopted a formal constitution, stating therein its objectives as: “(a) 
To facilitate the interchange of ideas and information on all College matters; 
(b) To watch over Catholic interests in case of any proposed legislation as 
to collegiate education and to take such steps as may be considered advis- 
able to procure the due consideration of such interests.” (How enduring these 
objectives have been across the years may be well illustrated by quoting the 
equivalent statement in the present By-Laws of the Department, adopted in 
1949, and based, as I can state as a member of the committee which pre- 
pared it, upon our actual record of activities: “1. To stimulate continuing 
interest in Catholic higher education; 2. To initiate and to prosecute the 
study of educational problems toward their solution from a Catholic point 
of view; 3. To provide an open forum for the fruitful discussion of problems 
in higher education, whether common to all Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities or pertinent only to particular types or groups of such institutions.”) 


The first expansion of this late-nineteenth-century Association -was by way 
of invitations to School Superintendents to attend its meeting in 1902, under 
the initiative again of the Rector of the Catholic University, and their im- 
mediate organization as a Conference of Parish School Superintendents. In 
1898 there had come into being, with initiative from the same much initiating 
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source, an “Educational Conference of Seminary Faculties.” This group func- 
tioned organically for only two years, but retained life toward its objectives 
through attendance by its erstwhile members at meetings of the College 
Association. It was revived into full being once more for the meeting at 
St. Louis in 1904. And at this meeting the Catholic Educational Association 
was born, to be the unifying element above autonomous parts, namely the 
College Association, the Seminary Conference, and the Conference of Schools, 
soon to be known as the three initial Departments—the College and University 
Department, the Seminary Department, and the Parish School Department. 
This early history is interesting in itself. But I should not wish the point 
to be overlooked, my theme being the accomplishments of our department, 
that, despite the rules of logic, the part gave being to the whole. 


From its earliest days the College and University Department was con- 
cerned with the idea of what does constitute a college, both as to its col- 
legiate procedures and as to what I may call its raw material—that is, 
its students—what learning they should bring with them as freshmen, and 
what they might be expected to take away as graduates. Thus there are papers 
in ‘the first published bulletin, of 1899, entitled “The Typical College. What 
Should It Teach?” “College Entrance Conditions,” “Requirements for Col- 
lege Degrees.” Obviously the study of standardization was already under 
way. This problem of standardization grew increasingly acute in all col- 
legiate education, both within and without the Catholic fold, and became 
a dominant issue in the second decade of this century. Consequently, the 
department was moved, despite misgivings upon the question of “sanctions,” 
to establish a “Committee on Accreditation.” The committee’s first list of 
accredited colleges and universities was issued in 1918, the total roster con- 
sisting of 87 institutions, with accrediting based upon satisfactory response 
to a questionnaire embodying the eight requirements agreed upon by the 
department in the previous year. These requirements bear some likeness 
to, but also differences from, those of more modern standards, and can 
be recapitulated here: 1. Sixteen secondary units for entrance; 2. One hun- 
dred twenty-eight semester hours for graduation; 3. A minimum of seven 
departments, including History, English, Language, Philosophy; 4. Professors 
to have a college degree; 5. Library to contain not fewer than 5,000 volumes; 
6. Laboratories to exist for Physics, Chemistry, Biology, with equipment in 
all three to be valued at not less than $5,000; 7. Students to carry a minimum 
of sixteen hours, a maximum of twenty; 8. Maximum teaching load for 
the professor to be sixteen hours per week. The requirements became more 
exacting in succeeding years, with the aim, also, of giving to them charac- 
teristics which would measure qualitatively as well as quantitatively, though 
it would be idle to claim for any methods of measurement, past or present, 
complete adequacy to the task of comparative weighing in things educational. 


This Committee on Accreditation had a distinguished career of twenty years. 
In that period it served a noble purpose in making colleges and their ad- 
ministrators more conscious of the need to strive after self-improvement; 
it helped administrators in making effective requests upon religious superiors 
for greater financial allotments to the colleges, and better professional prepa- 
ration for the college teachers; it prevented the opening of new colleges 
before the groups planning them were ready, financially and professionally, 
to launch them; it assisted the member colleges in understanding the aims 
and the techniques of the rapidly developing national, and especially re- 
gional, general accrediting agencies, sometimes by bringing the officers of 
such agencies to speak before the department in meeting; it was instru- 
mental in making these several accrediting agencies aware of the special 
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circumstances, such as an endowment of consecrated lives, existing in Catholic 
colleges, and in gaining for them a worthy status within these agencies. 


To complete the history of this committee and its great work, I shall have 
to disturb the historical sequence of this summary and tell of its passing. 
A committee under my chairmanship in 1938 brought in a report which, 
upon approval by the department, replaced the Committee on Accreditation 
with the present Committee on Membership. The burden of this report, and 
its effect in altering our approach to the problem of standardization, can 
best be given, perhaps, by excerpts from it, as follow. 


“This Committee recognizes the fact that the customary techniques involved 
in accreditation procedures have undergone a marked change in recent years. 
This change has been definitely for the better, emphasis being increasingly 
placed on items which more accurately measure the capacity of colleges to 
educate on the higher level. But the change has also been signalized by 
development of a ponderous and costly machinery, practicable only for an 
organization with great funds at its command. 


“In that the newer technique is now making possible measurements more 
in keeping with the ideals of this Association, this Committee suggests willing- 
ness on the part of our Association to accept the findings of such technique as 
applied by other agencies, with certain reservations. 


“In that this newer technique is costly, both to the agency applying it 
and to the individual college to which it is applied, this Committee suggests 
that use of the newer techniques, which alone would be acceptable among 
accrediting agencies, is beyond the means both of the Association and of its 
individual college members.” 


The Committee then recommended complete acceptance of the measure- 
ments by outside accrediting agencies, such as the regional associations, on 
such items as physical plant, machinery of administration, facilities for care 
of student health, etc. With certain curricular subjects such as language, 
mathematics, and physical sciences, measurements by others of effective 
teaching would be accepted, with reservations on the philosophical back- 
grounds of the teachers and the library materials available to teachers and 
students. The reservations on some other subjects, which more directly in- 
volve philosophical implications, such as social sciences and biological science, 
were greater, extending to class manuals employed in the classroom. On 
philosophy and religion the reservation was complete, and reads as follows: 
“Philosophy and religion are items upon which no outside accrediting agency 
can render an acceptable judgment. The Association will, therefore, regard 
these fields as its very own, and will require satisfactory reports and inspec- 
tions prior to full membership in the Association, while expecting members 
to maintain proper standards and to report periodically on such maintenance.” 


The execution of these reservations became, upon acceptance of the com- 
mittee’s report by the department, the assigned task of the Committee on 
Membership. This committee was empowered to determine specific standards 
within the reserved fields, and to apply them, by means of demanded re- 
sponses to questionnaires and of personal visitations, to existent and incom- 
ing member institutions. The work of the Committee on Membership is still 
being effectively carried out, toward a high and improving quality in those 
phases of education which are specifically Catholic, by the secretary of the 
committee and his staff. 


We may return now to the historical sequence. A study of the printed 
bulletins of the department shows it to have met, through its first decade or 
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longer, as rather exclusively masculine assemblies. The distaff side first be- 
comes vocal, with a paper by a woman, at the 1916 meeting. In the next year 
there was organized a Section, later called a Conference, of Catholic Colleges 
for Women, which met annually thereafter, for almost twenty years, as a 
division of the department with special problems to be discussed and solved. 
It was through the activities of this Conference that the representatives 
of the women’s colleges unwrapped themselves from convent-bred silence, 
and came to make their valuable and continuing contributions to the affairs of 
the department, and thus to all Catholic higher education. How important 
that contribution can be is being evidenced today in meeting the difficult 
problem of the relation of the college to the education of nurses, not ex- 
clusively a problem of women’s colleges, which must be solved in such a way 
as to give assurance that our colleges shall remain true to their liberal arts 
character, nor become training-school adjuncts to hospitals and their medical 
staffs. For many years now, women have served on many of our important 
committees, have presented papers at meetings, and have participated in 
open-forum discussions. That is as it should be; but it was not always so. 
I regard it as incumbent upon me at this point to make a departure from 
my rule of anonymity, and to state, because the printed record does not 
sufficiently reveal the fact, that the person most instrumental in this giving 
of voice to our women was, both before and after her entry into religion, 
Sister Mary Aloysius Molloy, O.S.F., of the College of St. Teresa; and she 
was also the author of the before-mentioned first paper presented by a 
woman. of i-| 


Libraries were once largely static collections of books, so arranged, or 
unarranged, that one might hope, with diligent search, to discover what one 
sought. Today a college library is a living organism, with a seasoned hard 
core of scholarly classics, but burgeoning daily with newer growth, classified 
and catalogued, conveniently housed, professionally managed, pulsing in close 
unison with all of the intellectual activities of the campus. This fitting of the 
library to its vital role in college life is in great part a development of the 
present century. Hence, as might be expected, the history of our depart- 
ment shows an early and a continuing interest in library development. There 
are several recorded papers and discussions on the college library in the 
earlier years of our history, these eventuating, in 1923, in a special Library 
Section, out of which was born, with the passage of years, the Catholic Li- 
brary Association. But the department continued to have, until very recently, 
its Committee on Libraries and Library Holdings, which, with much largely 
unrecorded labor, brought into being two Booklists of recommended volumes 
for libraries, published as supplements in the College Newsletter, and, both 
when first published and even today, of great value to those responsible 
for making up the proper contents of a library worthy of a Catholic college. 


The department, too, showed an early interest in the preparatory schools 
from which its members drew their student personnel, in the quality of 
education there given, and in a happy mutual relationship between the edu- 
cational institutions at the two levels. Earlier studies of course-content and 
of methods of teaching, as recorded in the Bulletin, are often keyed to both 
college and secondary school, representatives of the latter being present at 
meetings in ever increasing numbers. But when high schools had made their 
great spurt in numbers and in size during the second and third decades 
of this century, and had become scenes increasingly of terminal education 
toward an ever greater variety of pursuits, it became evident that secondary 
education needed its own department, for the proper handling of its own 
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multiplied problems. Thus was born, in 1929, out of the College and Uni- 
versity Department, the Department of Secondary Schools. 

A similar differentiation became marked, at about the same time, at the 
level above the college, namely the School of Graduate Studies. There, too, 
was occurring an expansion which carried with it the threat of the launch- 
ing of graduate studies by institutions unqualified, in teaching personnel 
and in library, for work of truly graduate grade, with injury both to the 
repute of the Catholic graduate degree and to the welfare of the under- 
graduate college to which the graduate school was attached. Again arose 
the question of standards. The department met the situation by creation 
of a Committee, later a Commission, and again a Committee on Graduate 
Studies, still effectively functioning. Its first elaborate report appeared in 
1928; and this, along with later studies and reports, had a most powerful 
influence in eliminating graduate programs from institutions incapable of 
maintaining them at a high level, and in strengthening such programs in 
those institutions where today they flourish. It may be recorded as a for- 
tunate fact that the graduate schools have not withdrawn into a segre- 
gated department, but continue as an integral part of our College and Uni- 
versity Department, where their influence can be brought to bear for our 
good, upon the undergraduate college. 


Many other committees, with their laborious studies and carefully drawn 
reports, have contributed greatly to the welfare of our college and university 
members, providing for them the means and the inspiration toward self- 
examination and self-improvement, and a keeping in step, while avoiding 
the pitfalls, with current trends in education. Space is lacking even to enumer- 
ate them with completeness. But mention should be made of such as the 
Committee on Policy and Program, the Committee on Educational Research 
and Problems, the Committee on Federal Legislation, the Committee on the 
Liberal Arts, the Committee on Insurance and Annuities, the Committee on 
Inter-American Affairs. All of these, of longer duration in their work, and 
many others with shorter lease of life, through their studies and reports, 
have kept college educators alert to the shifting scenes in the drama of free 
competitive life in America, toward greater fruitfulness for souls and the 
advancement, through education, of the kingdom of Christ. 


One of the great forward strides in making the work of the department 
effective, by bringing its activities closer to member institutions and their 
faculties, came with the establishment, in 1936, of the several regional units. 
These helped to form closer ties among the colleges of each geographical 
region, provided proving grounds for the discussion of problems which might 
later be drawn into the panels of the national meeting, made possible par- 
ticipation in our work by the teaching personnel as well as by the adminis- 
trators, and in general gave a new vitality to the department as a whole. 
Because the printed Bulletin fails apparently to record the fact, I make a 
second departure from my self-imposed rule, and here acknowledge the Rev. 
William F, Cunningham, C.S.C., of the University of Notre Dame, as the 
chief agent in bringing about this forward-looking change in our organization. 


One of the projects of the Midwest Unit was the founding of a quarterly 
review to serve as a vehicle in carrying reports on the unit’s activities, so 
that greater awareness of topics under discussion might be brought to the 
teaching groups on the various campuses, as well as to save from oblivion 
many of the able papers presented at the unit’s one-day annual meeting. 
This quarterly publication, under title of the College Newsletter, was later 
adopted by the department as its own mouthpiece, and for some years now has 
kept all of us informed on affairs, not only of the department itself, but also 
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of its six regional units. I should regard myself as derelict in an obligation 
did I not, asking your indulgence, make here a third and final exception to 
my rule, by crediting to the Rev. Samuel K. Wilson, S.J., of the University of 
Detroit, through his many years of generously given labor as its editor, much 
of the success of the College Newsletter. 


The intangibles of the contributions of the College and University Depart- 
ment to those devoted to Catholic higher education in its half century of life 
are many. By the intangibles I mean such things as the fine friendships en- 
gendered among college people, which I personally know to be a great en- 
richment of life; the heightening of one’s professional attitude toward his 
on-campus duties; a greater awareness of a shoulder-to-shoulder solidarity 
with all others engaged in the great enterprise of shaping—intellectually, 
spiritually, morally—the rising generation. But there is one very tangible con- 
tribution which I should wish to be more fully recognized as the great mine 
for clear thinking on educational matters which I know it to be. I refer 
to the fifty volumes of the annual printed Bulletin. Perhaps I can best 
make my point by saying that the hazard in a busy man’s life to which I 
exposed myself in thumbing through all fifty volumes while preparing this 
summary was very great. Again and again, when sampling a paper presented 
in some bygone year, was I drawn, by the clarity of the ideas and their grace- 
ful expression, to read it all the way through. Included, too, in the earlier 
volumes is the discussion by many participants, agreeing and disagreeing 
with the expressed judgments, all carefully edited for publication. Something 
valuable, I think, was lost when the printing of the discussion was abandoned. 
As for topics in that educational mine, they run over the whole gamut of 
collegiate education. The emphasis is, happily, upon the liberal arts and 
sciences. Indeed, a reader only of the Bulletin, to the exclusion of advertising 
copy and catalogues of the colleges, would conclude that our colleges and 
universities had escaped entirely the taint of the materialist and practical 
world. Would that it were so! I commend to your reading, for instance, 
a paper in the very first Bulletin entitled “The Catholic College as a Prepara- 
tion for a Business Career,” and one in the 1907 Bulletin under the title of 
“The Classics—A Preparation for a Professional and Business Career,” in 
both of which the thought processes lie close to Cardinal Newman’s thesis 
that the really educated man can reach eminence in a practical world, while 
enjoying a rich inner life, without benefit of undergraduate courses in the 
pragmatic. There are eminently readable papers and discussions on the 
teaching of languages, in the earlier years emphasis being on Latin and 
Greek; on courses in English, history, the sciences; as a recurring theme, 
on philosophy and theology as the very heart of collegiate studies. The Bul- 
letin is, indeed, basic reading for one who wishes to clarify his thoughts on 
what a Catholic college should be. 


Mention should be here made of two National Catholic Honor Societies 
which had their origins in the deliberations of the department. I refer to 
Kappa Gamma Pi, for distinguished graduates of colleges for women, and 
Delta Epsilon Sigma, for graduates of all Catholic colleges who “bear upon 
themselves in an eminent degree the impress of Catholic higher education 
through the liberal arts, with indications of a capacity to make their learning 
effective by bringing the principles of Catholic philosophy to bear upon the 
problems of a modern free society.” 


Under the pressure of limited space, I have denied to myself the pleasure 
of recording the names of those intelligent and high-minded persons who, 
through this half century, have given so generously of their energy and of 
their time to make possible the splendid accomplishments of the College and 
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University Department. The thanks of the department, as inheritor of the 
fruits of their capacity and their labor, unstintedly as these thanks are 
given, are yet small recompense for what they have bequeathed to us. They 
were, each in his own day, among the most illustrious educators of their 
time. They have builded well. It but remains for after-times to appreciate 
and to carry on their noble work, by responding to their repeated calls to 
rise to the opportunities and, with ideals held high, to meet the crying needs 
of our time. The reward for such great deeds, the fruit of labor aimed at a 
fuller dwelling of the Holy Spirit in the souls of Christ’s redeemed youth, 
this must come in an afterlife out of the merciful Heart of the Savior. Some 
have gone on to receive it; may their souls dwell in peace. For our part, we 
shall take up gratefully what they have fashioned to our hands, and through 
it keep bright, that men may see it, the light of Catholic higher education 
in this land of the free. 
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INTEGRATION OF THE LIBERAL ARTS PROGRAM THROUGH 
PHILOSOPHY 


REV. ROBERT J. HENLE, S.J.,. DEAN, GRADUATE SCHOOL 
ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Since it has always seemed to me that the most valuable part of any 
program of this sort lies in the concluding discussion, I intend here to give 
rather an outline of a position than an exhaustive treatment of it. Possibly 
during the discussion we will be able to clarify the meaning and importance of 
the issues and positions. 


I am talking, of course, about the liberal arts program in a strict sense. 
I recognize that in general it is often combined with preprofessional, pro- 
fessional or even vocational training. But I intend to abstract from this 
aspect and to speak only of the liberal training itself. This is not to be 
interpreted as a denial of the need or possibility of combining the program 
with these other elements. 


Integration is, of course, a common subject today among educators and I 
am sure that in the fifty years of this section it has, in one form or another, 
been the topic of frequent discussion. Today we are forever integrating; 
all levels of education are under discussion; curriculum, programs, sequences, 
and so forth, are viewed as integrated or as integrating. 


Now integration means some sort of unification of elements that have an 
existence in their own right. But I do not intend to give a precise definition 
of integration—if I did, someone might later catch me in a syllogism—rather 
I will be content with a general idea of its meaning and allow the precise 
nature of the integration here relevant to arise out of a consideration of the 
concrete situation and of the elements which make up the program of liberal 
education. 


The situation which we face in liberal education is a very complex one; 
not only does it involve various different elements but the total situation can 
be viewed in various aspects and under these different aspects various types 
of integration appear. There is therefore no single source or means of in- 
tegration in the liberal arts program. Rather we have a situation in which 
various integrations are possible and in which these integrations differ in 
kind and in source. 


For this reason also I have found it impossible to deal with the function 
of philosophy as an integrating factor without at the same time touching on 
other modes of integration. This has led me to overlap to some extent with 
the next paper and I wish to apologize in advance to Father Donlan for a 
certain amount of trespassing on his subject. 


First of all, we can view college education simply as human activity. In 
common with all human activities it must then be seen as ordered to the 
final goal of all human life and to man’s last end. Since we are living in 
an actual supernatural state, it is then theology—or at least the faith—which 
determines the ultimate end of the activities of teacher and student which 
constitute liberal education. In the order of ends the ultimate integrating 
factor is therefore theology. 
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However, as soon as we look at liberal education as a specific kind of 
human activity, a specifying end appears. The goal of this education is to 
produce a certain kind of human being. Whether the graduate is to be a 
doctor or a writer, a chemist or a business man, liberal education aims first 
of all to make him a certain kind of man. In some sense this ideal of pro- 
ducing a certain kind of human being has been a goal of and has dominated 
the training of the younger members of every society and every culture. 
Even the initiations of primitive societies have had some such purpose in 
view. We in the western culture have developed with variations a certain 
ideal of human nature and we have come to think of the goal in a sort of 
absolute way. Without disregarding the contingent situation within which 
people must live and without neglecting the concrete demands of given times 
and places, we have tried to direct an education towards the production of 
a fully developed and fully formed human being who would embody the per- 
fection of man as man. 


Now here appears the first integrating function of philosophy, for it is 
philosophy that primarily determines, not in detail, but in essential outline, 
the nature of man and consequently the ideal of a perfectly formed human 
being. Of course theology also aids in this determination, but it is primarily 
philosophy which establishes it. I am sure the theologians will forgive me when 
I say that theology has a certain indifference to the specific kind of educa- 
tion we are here calling liberal, for theology may often be content with an 
education far short of this and one that cannot be called liberal. 


At this point I should like to introduce two warnings, though their full 
import may not become clear until the discussion. The first of these is that 
we cannot conclude from what I have thus far said that either theology or 
philosophy must be a part of the curriculum. The fact that theology deter- 
mines and defines the last end of man does not necessitate the inclusion of 
theology within the curriculum; nor does the fact that philosophy and, to a 
lesser extent, theology determine the specific ideal of liberal education make 
it necessary to include either one in the curriculum. The integration therefore 
in the order of ends through theology and philosophy leaves the question of 
the content of the curriculum and the liberal arts program open. 


My second warning is this. Though theology orders all activities to a final 
goal and is in this sense a source of complete and total integration, it does 
not follow that theology can determine the intrinsic nature of the activities 
so ordered. The elements ordered according to ends must be ordered accord- 
ing to their own natures. Thus, though theology directs all the activities 
of a chemist towards his last end, it has nothing whatever to say concern- 
ing the nature of chemistry or the methods of chemistry. These must be de- 
termined in their own nature and independently of theology. Again, though 
theology and philosophy may determine the ideal of human nature towards 
which liberal education moves, they cannot intrinsically modify the nature 
of the elements which may be organized towards the achievement of the 
ideal. This is of course based on a fundamental principle of Catholic culture 
or, if you will, of Catholic theology, that grace does not destroy or negate 
nature and that the material conditions for progress even towards a super- 
natural goal—per se and all other things being equal (I am trying to protect 
myself in advance)—lies in the proper and full development of nature. 


Integration within the order of ends cannot therefore be used as an excuse 
for a kind of theological or philosophical imperialism; the curriculum must 
not be theologized under pretext of ordering it to an ultimate supernatural 
goal. 
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Now I have said that the ideal goal of liberal education is the production 
of a certain kind of man; namely, a man who as a human being is fully 
developed and perfected. Let us consider how man grows and develops. 


It is evident that man, at every level of his being, grows and develops 
through an active relationship with his environment. He grows physically 
by taking in food, air, and so forth, from his environment; he grows socially 
by interaction with other persons; his mind grows in the conquest of reality 
through knowledge; and his power of love grows as it finds objects to which 
it directs itself. Placed in isolation, man dies; if he cannot find air and 
light and food, he dies physically; if there are no objects of knowledge and 
love, his mind and will atrophy and die. 


In a sense this is true of all the life we know from experience. The plant 
and the animal grow and develop through actively relating themselves to their 
environment. In man, however, we find a level of life that is of a peculiar 
nature. Within the conscious life of man, combining with all the other factors 
of imagination and emotion, we find a power of intelligence and will which 
lift man beyond the limitations of any environment such as the animal knows. 
The animal is limited to a physical environment, the watering place and the 
cave, the feeding grounds and the familiar paths; man through intelligence 
breaks through these limitations, his environment becomes thus coterminous 
with the whole of reality and his ultimate growth and perfection are deter- 
mined thus by an active relationship to that reality. 


We are therefore concerned with the conscious life of man in all its com- 
plexity and richness for here it is that his specifically human reactions and 
relationships to reality appear. Man’s development therefore is to be found 
in his conscious life and in those underlying powers, potentialities, habits, 
and so forth, which make it possible. At this level man is specifically human 
and therefore the ideals of liberal education are to be realized in the devel- 
opment of man’s conscious living. 


Now in working out his conscious relationship to the world man has de- 
veloped three basic and diverse modes of approach. Roughly we may classify 
them as: (1) the humanistic; (2) the philosophical; and (3) the scientific. 
I shall here give a brief description of these three. 


The humanistic approach is characterized by a certain concrete complete- 
ness. It deals with an object in its concrete reality without abstracting aspects 
or even elements; in a sense it reaches and sees reality in the round and 
in its living fullness. But the approach itself is likewise integral on the 
side of the subject, for while the humanistic approach includes the opera- 
tion of intellect and will, it also includes emotion and imagination and what- 
ever other factors analysis may reveal in man’s conscious life. Thus it is 
concrete and non-abstractive; it is not purely intellectual but is a combined 
and integrated operation of all man’s conscious activities. Thus, for example, 
when one reads a great play like Hamlet or Macbeth and observes human 
beings living in concrete and particularized situations and reacts to this play 
not by cold analysis or abstractive generalization but by a living sympathy 
that engages direct intellectual understanding, emotional sympathy and un- 
differentiated conscious absorption, he is engaged in a humanistic activity. 
In this broad and loosely defined area therefore belong literature, the arts, 
and history (when it is not a “science”). 


The philosophical approach is distinguished from the humanistic, first of 
all, in that it is an activity of pure reflective intelligence. There is there- 
fore a kind of subjective abstraction which puts aside the influence and co- 
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activity of emotion and will and makes of imagination a purely extrinsic 
instrumentality. The object is examined in so far as it is in its own real 
nature intelligible. Philosophy does not try to correlate or organize things 
in some extrinsic way, but to understand them as they are, in so far as this 
is possible to man’s intellect. It deals therefore with reality as it is and 
drives towards understanding that reality as it is. 


Science likewise is the product of pure intelligence; but the scientific 
method is not engaged in insight into the intelligible natures of things; rather 
it aims to organize and correlate facts without reference to their intelligibility 
and consequently without reference to their true reality. Its explanations 
therefore are not typically an understanding of realities as they are but 
rather means of organizing the results of experimental operations. 


This brief and wholly inadequate description of these approaches must 
suffice us here since I am not trying to give a clear and detailed analysis of 
the nature of these approaches. 


Since all three of these are very fundamental forms of man’s developing 
relations to the whole of reality, obviously all three must be present in any 
liberal education. But since they are there and are different, the problem 
of inter-relationship and integration again arises. And here we find the 
second important integrating function of philosophy. Philosophy integrates 
these approaches in three different ways: 


(1) Since all three—the humanistic, the philosophical, and the, scientific 
approach—involve knowing, questions inevitably arise concerning the 
priority, the limitations, the inter-relationships of these different knowl- 
edges. Which is really knowledge? What questions are proper to each 
type? How can the conclusions be fitted together? The answers to 
such questions depend upon the nature of these three approaches as 
types of knowing. This is precisely a philosophical problem for it 
concerns the intelligible nature of knowledge and of knowledges as 
they really are. Here, then, as theory of knowledge philosophy in- 
tegrates by determining the inter-relation of all the types of knowl- 
edge including itself. 


All three are approaches to a reality which is in itself an integrated 
whole. There is a cosmos and to this single cosmos all three approaches 
are related. How can the unity of the object—reality itself—be re- 
established or at least grounded and maintained in knowledge? We can- 
not simply add the results of humanism, philosophy and science together 
as though they were three sets of univocal calculations, for they are 
different kinds of approach to the same object. Here again philosophy 
must answer the question in as much as it gives a basic understanding 
of reality as it really is. It does so by establishing the existence of 
God as the ultimate ground of reality, by determining the nature of 
man as the created focus of the world and by determining the essen- 
tial nature and function of that world which lies, so to speak, between 
man and God. 


(3) The third function has to do with the development of a personal con- 
viction concerning an ultimate frame of reference. We talk a great 
deal about making the college student capable of personal reflective 
thought, original and personal criticism. But actually, in most fields, 
very little can be accomplished in college itself. I don’t think a student 
in chemistry, for example, is capable of genuine critical reflection in 
chemistry until after he has achieved a master’s degree. In philosophy, 
however, reflective thought can be developed and the real evidence 
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can be presented in such a way that many of the students may be 
able to achieve a personal possession of some fundamental convictions. 
Thus, a certain unification through a personal conviction about an 
ultimate frame of reference becomes possible. By relation to this frame 
of reference all other college subjects share, to a certain extent, in 
this basic integration by a unifying personal commitment. 


I should like to point out that these three functions of philosophy simul- 
taneously meet the most acute intellectual problems of college students in 
our day. For students today are worried over the fundamental questions con- 
cerning the existence and nature of God, the soul and freedom of men and 
the possibility of truth and certitude. They are upset by the rivalries of the 
various disciplines and especially by the imperialistic claims of scientific men 
who, becoming quasi-philosophers, would limit all knowledge to the outcome 
of the scientific method alone. Universities that do not have a philosophical 
position which in reflective reason can justify and maintain itself are unable 
to meet these problems and unable consequently to provide this sort of in- 
tellectual integration. Their students are caught in a divergence of opinions, 
in a whirl of doubts and in the eternal dialectic of the Great Books. 


One last viewpoint on integration. I have said that we are dealing with 
an active relating of man’s conscious life to reality. Within this conscious 
activity we can distinguish various factors—emotions—images—concepts— 
understanding and so forth. When man integrally reacts to any presentation 
of reality, these factors are all brought together into a functionally unified 
activity. But this initially given unity requires the development of an ordered 
subjective integration so that, for example, the emotional reaction will 
be in keeping with the objective situation or, to take another example, so that 
the spontaneous moral judgment will be rightly ordered. To this balance and 
harmony within man’s conscious life, humanistic training, religion and 
philosophy all make a contribution. Philosophy’s proper function here is to 
furnish a rational ideal pattern for this harmony and an intellectual insight 
into the rightness of the inter-relations. 


Several weeks ago I attended a meeting where one of the members of a 
panel explained that he had written three talks and could not decide which 
to give. So he read all of them. Well, I have prepared two short perora- 
tions and I should like to use both of them. 


The first is a reassertion of a remark which I made last year in a discussion 
at Kansas City. It seems to me that in the whole history of education there 
is no institution which corresponds exactly in form and function to the 
American Catholic liberal arts college. I think further that the genuinely 
unique contribution of this college is that it provides a training in philosophy 
for all students at a time in their educational development when they have 
finished a considerable amount of humanistic preparation and have reached 
a decided level of intellectual maturity. This is the distinctive value of the 
American Catholic college and I would deeply regret any change which 
would lessen the effectiveness of this unique achievement. 


My second peroration concerns the larger question of an integral Catholic 
culture. I do not believe that we have ever yet achieved a Christian culture 
that was truly balanced and adequately developed. In my youth I was strongly 
influenced by the writings of Chesterton, Belloc and others and tended to look 
back to the thirteenth century as a time of full Catholic cultural development. 
The thirteenth century may have been the “greatest of centuries,” but its 
culture was not fully formed, Neither then nor in the great age of the 
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Fathers nor in the upward drive of the Catholic reformation has the ideal 
been realized of a culture that was not merely philosophic or clerical or 
theological but all embracive yet truly Catholic. The Catholic college cannot 
of course alone give rise to such a culture, but it seems to me that the 
American Catholic liberal arts program is preparing and can prepare the soil 
for such a growth precisely by its presentation of a common philosophy 
in combination with the full sweep of human culture. 
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THEOLOGY AS AN INTEGRATING FORCE IN CATHOLIC HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


REV. THOMAS C. DONLAN, O.P., MARYCREST COLLEGE . 
DAVENPORT, IOWA =] 


When the Executive Committee of the College and University Department a 
of this Association invited me to prepare a paper for this discussion, they 
made the task easier than it might have been by assigning as the title: 
“Theology as an Integrating Force in Catholic Higher Education.” It seems 
implicitly acknowledged by that title that theology has a rightful place in 
Catholic higher education, and that it acts therein somehow as an integrating 
force. These matters have been discussed at great length elsewhere,’ so 
we need not give them too much attention here. Rather let us devote our 
considerations principally to the problem of precisely how theology acts as 
an integrating force in Catholic higher education. 


The total process of Catholic education envisages the complete development uf 
of man and all his faculties as he is known by reason enlightened by super- “4 
natural faith. This development is something dynamic and permanent, for 
the goal of Catholic education is “. . . the supernatural man who thinks, 
judges, and acts constantly and consistently in accordance with right reason 
illumined by the supernatural light of the example and teaching of Christ 
...” A constant and consistent manner of living is hoped for as the result of 
Catholic education. This clearly indicates that man’s inherent changeableness 
must be controlled and harnessed in the process of education, and this note of af 
control in human behavior is the result of habit. Pa: 

Many agencies cooperate in bringing about this habituation, and all of them 
must function properly if the end is to be attained. But our concern is 
presently limited to just one of these agencies—the Catholic college, and we > 
are concerned specifically with what is proper to and distinctive of the college, ‘$5 
and that is the collegiate curriculum and academic methods of teaching. Like 
every instrumentality in the totality of the educational process, the curriculum 
must attain some specific goal, it must make some distinctive contribution, or 
it is without justification for existence, and its task can be left to some other 
agency to accomplish. 

The proper and immediate result of education in the curriculum is learning, 
which is progress in the intellectual virtues. That other results are anticipated, 
and that some of these may be objectively more important than learning will 
not be denied. But we must be careful to recognize that the natural and 
immediate result of teaching and the curriculum is knowledge, not just a 
haphazard knowledge of things as they happen to occur, but rather an orderly 
progress in knowledge of things as they should occur in the academic environ- 
ment with a view to developing the intellectual virtues. One of the principal 
characteristics of academic learning is order. 

The order of the curriculum must have some direct relation to the gen- 
eral end of the total educational process; it must make a positive contribution 

1Walter Farrell, O.P., ‘““Argument for Teaching Theology in Catholic Colleges,’ Proceedings 
of the Forty-third Annual Meeting of the National Catholic Educational Association, XLII, 1 
(Aug., 1946), 289-243. 


Thomas C. Donlan, O.P., Theology and Education (Wm. C. Brown Co., Dubuque: 1952). 
2Pope Pius XI, On the Christian Education of Youth (N.C.W.C. trans.), p. 36. 
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to the attainment of that end. The end of Catholic education is supernatural, 
and, therefore, specifically different from temporal ends. And since every 
means must be directed to its proper end, the curriculum of the Catholic col- 
lege, which is a means in the general process of education, must be some- 
how proportioned to a supernatural end. If it is not, then it is useless as a 
means. 


It is essential to note that this does not involve any negation or any diminu- 
tion of the natural order and of natural instrumentalities. Grace perfects, 
elevates, and enhances nature; it does not destroy it. Nor, as we shall show, 
does insistence on the supernatural in any way derogate from the value and 
the necessity of the natural sciences and arts in the curriculum. 


In view of the general end of Catholic education, the curriculum of the 
Catholic college must assist the student to habituate himself to think, and 
to think as a Christian; to judge the realities of life, and to judge them by 
specifically Christian standards; to act, and to act in a specifically Christian 
manner. If the curriculum and our teaching fail so to assist our students, 
then Catholic higher education is a waste and a failure. 


Catholic students, like all men, must act according to some supreme stand- 
ard, in the light of some supreme and ultimate goal.* They must see all of 
their lives in the light of this goal. In other words, they must direct their lives 
according to some wisdom, to which all else is subordinated; they must “. .. put 
things in their right order and control them well.’ 


In a discussion of integration, it is worth while to recall that man was 
perfectly integrated and complete, both in himself and in relation to his 
Creator and his surroundings, when he came from the hand of God. This 
was the result not only of grace, but also of certain preternatural gifts, one 
of which was the gift of integrity. As the result of these divine gifts, which 
are truly educational in their effects, man’s lower nature was subject to his 
reason, his body to his soul, and himself to God. One of the agencies by 
which this integrated state was conserved was the instruction in divine truth 
which our first parents received from God.’ Because man turned from God by 
sin, grace and the preternatural gifts were withdrawn from him, and human 
nature began to suffer from the wounds of original sin. “Inasmuch as reason 
was deprived of its order to truth, we have the wound of ignorance; inas- 
much as the will was deprived of the order to good, we have the wound of 
malice; inasmuch as the irascible appetite was deprived of its order to the 
difficult, we have the wound of weakness; inasmuch as concupiscence was 
deprived of the order to reasonably moderated pleasures, we have the wound 
of concupiscence.’” 


It may be said in truth that the entire process of Catholic education is 
directed to the healing of these wounds and the redintegration of man, insofar 
as this is possible. And just as the communication of divine truth played a 
part in maintaining the integrity of man in Paradise, so, too, will the com- 
munication of truth play a part in any Christian effort to assist man in his 
efforts to regain that integrity insofar as he can do so. In particular, the 
academic aspects of Catholic education should strengthen in man’s reason 
that order to truth which was weakened by the wound of ignorance, and it 
is one of the most important functions of Catholic schooling to communicate 
divine truth to students by means that are properly and distinctively academic. 


3Summa, I-II, Q. 1, a. 6. 
4*Contra Gentiles, I, 1. 

5Cf. Genesis, 1;2;3, passim. 
®Summa, I-II, Q. 85, a. 3. 
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adit. is.essential_to-ske-8btiCept of integration, in whatever sense it is used, 

~ that whatever is to be integrated must be composed of parts which are 
capable of forming an harmonious unity. While it is true in the abstract 
realm of mathematics that a totality equals the sum of its parts, this is not 
true in the concrete order of reality. A totality is something more than the 
sum of its parts; it is an entity distinct, although inseparable from any or 
all of its parts. It is a reality of order, it consists in the order of parts in 
the whole which the parts themselves could not constitute. The reality of the 
order of parts is precisely what constitutes the integrated totality. 


When the concept of integration is applied to the totality called the cur- 
riculum, it involves three notions: 


1. a completeness resulting from the presence of all essential parts; 
2. the harmonious order of these essential parts among themselves; 


3. the proper ordering of this organized totality to the end for which it 
exists. 


There are three kinds of totalities: universal, integral, and potential. Each 
of these is represented in different concepts of integration as these are applied 
to the liberal arts curriculum. 


A universal totality is that kind of unification of elements in which the 
essence of the whole enters into each and every part both in its complete 
nature and in all of its power. A universal totality is properly predicated 
of each of its parts. For example, the term “animal,” which represents a 
universal totality, is properly predicated of man, horse and dog, all of which 
are its parts. The fullness of animal nature and animal potencies are 
predicated equally of men, horses and dogs, all of which are truly animals. 
It would not be possible for anyone to discover a concrete example of liberal 
education which is administered as if it were an integral totality. The idea 
is sometimes implied, however. Theoretically, this would amount to the posi- 
tion that any one course of discipline attains the liberal education to the 
exclusion of all other courses. While this theory is not preached, it ap- 
proaches practice in those schools where departmentalization is air-tight, 
or where practically unlimited elective choice of subjects is allowed to students. 
In this situation, any course is not only as good as any other, but good with- 
out any other. About the only integration possible in such a system is a 
geographical integration, insofar as the process goes on under one roof or 
in the same general locality. Clearly, to conceive the curriculum as a uni- 
versal totality is to defeat any true integration. 


Another effort at integration conceives the curriculum as an integral totality, 
which is -a unification of elements in which the essence of the whole does not 
enter into its parts, either according to its complete nature or in all its 
power. The integral whole cannot be predicated of its parts individually, 
but it can be predicated improperly of all the parts collectively. For instance, 
it cannot be said that a roof or a foundation is a house, but it can be said 
that the roof, walls, foundation, etc., taken together, are a house. When liberal 
education is conceived as an integral totality, it would have to be main- 
tained that the essence of such education, as well as its effectiveness, is not 
to be found in any particular branch of study, but only in the complete aggre- 
gate of the diverse disciplines. 


Sometimes an integral totality is composed of homogeneous parts, like 
the leaves in a book; sometimes it is composed of heterogeneous parts, as is 
the case with a house. Some educators seem to strive to discover or create 
homogeneity in the parts of a liberal curriculum, This is an apparent tendency 
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of the “Great Books” program, which seems to impose a sameness on the 
curriculum by allocating equal value to all the authors of the Great Books. 
A similar trend is observable in efforts to prepare all students for a mini- 
mum accomplishment in final comprehensive examinations. This tends to re- 
duce any distinction among various courses to the point where all have equal 
value in liberalizing the mind. In these cases, the curriculum is conceived 
as an integral totality of homogeneous parts; a liberal education is found 
only in the aggregate of the courses. Such a concept is bound to create an 
attitude of vagueness and intellectual indecision. 


If educators conceive the liberal arts curriculum as an integral totality 
of heterogeneous parts, they implement their theory by granting different 
amounts of credit to differentiate among the courses, and the result is a 
program composed of major and minor courses. Some weird programs result 
in this system. It would take a genius to explain exactly how some of the 
tangential minors fit into a true pattern that is supposed to liberalize the 
student’s mind. It is no exaggeration to say that any student with sufficient 
prudence to choose a truly liberal program independently under this system 
would already know so much that the school could offer him little or nothing. 
This theory makes liberal education consist in a multiplicity of heterogeneous 
courses which, taken together, are intended to liberalize the mind. 


Midway between the concept of the curriculum as an integral or a uni- 
versal totality, is the notion of a potential totality. This is a unification of 
elements in which the essence of the whole enters into each and every part 
according to its complete nature, although not according to its entire power. 
St. Thomas offers the example of the human soul in relation to its vegeta- 
tive, sensitive, and intellective functions. It is the same human soul and the 
whole soul that discharges all three functions, so that the whole nature of the 
soul is present in each of them, so a man should be as human when he plays 
as when he prays. But the entire power of the soul is not actualized in 
each of these three functions. The powers of sensation and understanding 
are not actualized in the vegetative functions, and the sensitive and vege- 
tative powers are not directly active in the intellective functions. Human 
nature is present in each of these functions taken singly, but the fullness of 
human life is found only in all three taken together. Yet, among these, the 
rational function is distinctive and constitutive of the human soul, and in 
this function of reason a great measure of the distinctively human power 
of the soul is realized. 


When liberal education is conceived as a potential totality, one subject 
is seen as the essentially liberalizing influence for each student. Yet this one 
field of study will not attain its proper result unless it exists in company 
with others, and unless it draws from each of the other subjects the fullest 
measure of their distinctive contribution. Similarly, the rational power of 
the human soul is essential and distinctive, yet the perfection of its func- 
tioning is enhanced in direct proportion to the development of the sensi- 
tive and vegetative powers. In this way, liberal education is not simply 
specialization, nor is it the result of a mere aggregation of courses. Rather, 
it is a concentration on some liberalizing discipline which acts as a frame 
of reference and a norm of interpretation for the other subjects which are 
studied. 


In this concept as a potential totality, liberal education stands above and 
between specialization and accumulation. The area of concentration is essen- 
tially the liberalizing influence for each student, yet this reaches its perfection 
only in company with the other disciplines, and in seeking its proper perfeg- 
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tion, educes from all the rest the fullest measure of their own contribu- 
tion. Thus there is insured an organic unity or integration in the curriculum, 
just as there is organic unity in the human soul throughout all its func- 
tions. As the sensitive and vegetative functions in man are perfected and 
ennob!ed by their relationship to a rational soul, so the other subjects in the 
curriculum are vivified with new interest and assume a more important place 
in liberal education through their relationship to the field of concentration. 


Like any movement, liberal education is specified by its terms, by its 
beginning and its end. Here the starting point is a choice of a field of con- 
centration, a choice made under guidance by the student in terms of his own 
purposes, interests, and abilities. But the end of that movement, considered 
objectively and. as the result of the curriculum, is a superior discipline, a 
wisdom towards which all other subjects tend as to the perfection and con- 
summation of the entire course. 


Now, just what shall that wisdom be? There are many spurious wis- 
doms available as practical guides through life. Some of these are incor- 
porated into secularistic curricula through philosophy falsely so called, and 
others lay hold of students’ minds because nothing better is offered in the 
curriculum. There is a worldly wisdom that fixes the vision on earthly suc- 
cess and directs every energy to acquire it. There is carnal wisdom that 
directs men in an endless pursuit of pleasure. There is a false and perverse 
spiritual wisdom that envisions all in terms of personal excellence, and lays 
the world at the feet of man’s pride. All of these are truly abominable, and 
Catholic education must offer a bulwark against them, not merely nega- 
tively by preaching, but positively, by offering true wisdom as an integral 
part of our academic endeavors. 


What is the nature and function of true wisdom? Wisdom is a kind of 
habit in the mind that enables one to “put things in their right order and 
control them well” in view of some end. Wisdom judges and directs things 
in the light of their highest causes or principles, and thus there are several 
perfections which can be called “wisdom.” Any art or science which is con- 
cerned with the ultimate principles in its own order is a limited kind of wis- 
dom. Thus medicine is a kind of wisdom in relation to the various arts and 
sciences concerned with health, and it directs them all to the conservation 
or restoration of health. But the term “wisdom” is properly applied only to 
those who consider the absolutely ultimate cause of all things, and who judge 
and direct everything in the light of this ultimate cause which is the last 
end of all and the beginning of order in all.’ Such a wisdom -is somehow 
divine, for it must deal with God. 


There is the infused wisdom of supernatural faith which is perfected by 
another infused wisdom that is a gift of the Holy Spirit. These are the 
common possession of those in the state of grace. They are gifts which can 
be lost through deliberate sin; they cannot be communicated by academic 
teaching, nor can they be incorporated into any curriculum. 


: There is an acquired wisdom which is independent of revelation and which 
is entirely the fruit of human endeavor. It is divine in the sense that it knows 
something of God as the Author of Nature, and it enables man to direct his 
life according to the goals of nature. It is not lost by sin, and it can be 
communicated by academic means. It is the wisdom of philosophy or meta- 
physics, the supreme wisdom of the natural order. While it has an indis- 
pensable role to play in the curriculum of the Catholic college, it will not 
suffice for Christian wisdom, for the fact is that man has been elevated to 


1Contra Gentiles, I, 1, 
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the supernatural order; that his nature has been wounded by sin; that he 
cannot be completely free of error in his thinking and judgments when left 
to himself; that he cannot satisfy the longings of his being, nor attain com- 
plete satisfaction and fulfillment within the limits of his own nature. Man 
must have a wisdom that is divine in its origins and content, for he must 
direct himself to God, and “. . . in the things of God, natural reason is 
often at a loss.’”” 

What, then, remains to meet the demands for a Christian wisdom? There 
is one which is midway between the infused wisdom of faith and the acquired 
wisdom of true philosophy, and it is the divinely human wisdom of theology. 
This is based on the revealed principles of supernatural faith and developed 
and exercised by human endeavor. It can be communicated by academic 
means to those who share the faith. It can be lost directly only by the sin 
of infidelity. 

In what sense precisely is theology a true wisdom? There are three virtues 
that perfect the intellect in the order of knowledge:—understanding, science 
and wisdom. Understanding is a quasi-intuitive, habitual knowledge of the 
first indemonstrable principles of reason. Science presupposes understand- 
ing and is habitual knowledge of conclusions reached by demonstration. Wis- 
dom presupposes both understanding and science, it embraces the knowledge 
of demonstrated conclusions. But reaching beyond this, wisdom judges reality 
in the light of its highest principles, defends its own proper principles, and 
orders and directs all things in the light of these highest principles. Clearly, 
then, wisdom is the highest perfection of the mind and the apex of the 
intellectual edifice. It is distinguished from understanding and science not 
by opposition, but by addition.’ 

All of this is completely accurate when it is applied to the natural wisdom 
of philosophy, but the concept is analogous as applied to the wisdom of 
theology. Theology finds its basic principles in the revealed truths of faith. 
In terms of its principles, theology is supernatural. The principles of faith 
are related to the wisdom of theology in the same way that the first princi- 
ples of understanding are related to metaphysics. Just as science and meta- 
physics develop and elaborate the principles of reason, so theology develops 
and elaborates the principles of faith by human endeavor. Functioning as a 
science, theology demonstrates conclusions from the principles of faith and 
will elaborate the interrelation of these various conclusions. Conceived as a 
science, theology is a habitual knowledge of conclusions derived from re- 
vealed principles. That is surely an accurate definition, but is it adequate? 
Does it explain fully the nature of theology? If theology is only a science, 
where do we turn for a defense of the principles of faith, for no science de- 
fends its own principles? And where shall we seek an explanation of the 
principles of faith, and a judgment of all things in the light of these principles, 
when such explanations and judgments are not included in some scientific 
conclusion? If theology is only a science, then it is restricted to a very lim- 
ited exercise in dialectic based on faith. 

But if theology be conceived as a true wisdom, these difficulties disappear. 
It is proper to wisdom to defend its own principles, because there is no higher 
discipline to which recourse may be made; it is proper to wisdom to explicate 
its own principles, even apart from purely scientific conclusions; and it is 
proper to wisdom to judge and to order all reality in the light of its own 
principles. Thus, in its adequate conception, theology is a discursive wisdom 
that considers God as He knows Himself and reveals Himself to others, and 


SIbid., I, 2. 
°In Lib. Boet, de Trinitate, Q. 2, a. 2, ad 1, 
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it considers all other things precisely in their relationship to God, Who is their 
beginning and end.” 


We have seen now that some kind of wisdom is indispensable in every life, 
that the curriculum must make a distinctive, academic contribution to the 
development of wisdom, that in Catholic education this wisdom must be 
supernatural, and that theology is such a supernatural wisdom and it can be 
communicated by academic means. We have seen also that the curriculum 
is a composite, and if it is to be integrated, all its parts must be present, all 
must be properly ordered among themselves, and that this ordered totality 
must be properly ordered to its end. 


To determine whether the Catholic curriculum contains all the parts neces- 
sary for habituation in Christian wisdom and the other intellectual virtues, 
we must make vse both of the wisdom of philosophy and the wisdom of 
theology. These two are wisdoms analogously, each has its proper province 
and one does not substitute for the other. The problems of the division of the 
sciences and arts, their natural interrelations, the order in which they are 
to be learned, and the methods to be used in learning and teaching, are all 
properly philosophical problems. These are problems that exist wholly in the 
natural order, and they must be solved in the light of the supreme wisdom 
of the natural order which is metaphysics. Further, metaphysics proves the 
principles of the sciences subordinated to it, and hence enters into the con- 
stitution of these disciplines, which is not done by theology.” It is the busi- 
ness of metaphysics to insure and judge the integrity and order of the ele- 
ments of the curriculum at the natural level. 


This naturally complete and ordered curriculum must also include as an 
integral part the discipline of divine wisdom, or it is not complete in the 
Christian sense. The presence and direction of this element in the curriculum, 
and the judgment of other disciplines in its light is properly the province of 
theology. 


We must note that the perfection of learning and wisdom needed to con- 
struct and establish the curriculum is not necessary to follow it. The cur- 
riculum of the college must provide a beginning in wisdom and the intel- 
lectual virtues, and growth in these through the curriculum should enable 
the student to understand the course of studies better and to participate in 
it more intelligently. Thus when St. Thomas teaches that the study of wisdom 
is more perfect, sublime, useful and delightful than any other, he does not 
mean the perfection of theological wisdom, for he continues to state that 
knowledge of the most noble things, howsoever imperfect that knowledge, 
confers the greatest perfection on the soul.” 


If, therefore, the study of this divinely human wisdom, which is the high- 
est that can be acquired by human effort, is omitted from the curriculum of 
the Catholic college, the student is deprived of a benefit to which he is justly 
entitled, no claim can be made to a distinctive academic education in our col- 
leges, and we make it impossible to accomplish by truly academic means the 
end we claim to pursue. 


Without this divinely human wisdom as an integral part of the curriculum, 
how will the college as an academic agency, develop in the student an habitual 
knowledge of the truths that must guide his entire life; and how will there 
be possible any truly academic exercise in those judgments that are essen- 


*F, P, Muniz, “De Diversis Muneribus S. Theologiae Secundum Doctrinam D. Thomae,” 
Angelicum 24(1947), p. 113. 
eer a pa oe De Revelati Per Ecclesi Catholicam Proposita, 4th ed. (Rome: 
5), Dp. . 
2 Contra Gentiles, I, 2; 8. 
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tial to the student as an educated Christian? Theology is a discursive wis- 
dom. In its highest development it is scholastic—a product of schools, at 
home in the schools, a business for teachers and students. It must be in the 
schools if we are to claim an integral curriculum, otherwise our colleges 
are Christian by some extrinsic and accidental effort. 


The second phase of the problem of an integrated curriculum has to do 
with the division and order among the parts of the curriculum in relation 
to assisting the students to grow in Christian wisdom and the intellectual 
virtues. The burden of determining these matters is again shared by the 
two wisdoms, with emphasis on metaphysics and the subordinate science 
of psychology and the subordinate art of pedagogy. Here theology exercises 
its function of judgment whenever the problems of academic order and method 
have some relationship to the truths of faith. And these judgments must 
rely upon and use the findings of other disciplines, for the material to be 
judged is not produced by theology. Theology supplies the principles and the 
formal aspects of judgment in the light of revealed truth. 


Finally, the problem of academic integration must deal with the integral 
curriculum properly ordered in itself, precisely as it is ordered to the spe- 
cifically supernatural end of Catholic education. 


Here the divinely human wisdom of theology must exercise its function 
of judgment quite independently. Since it is proper to theology to consider 
God as He is the First Truth, and the cause and measure of all created truth, 
and since the curriculum is an instrument for the development of the super- 
natural man, theology must judge the curriculum in the light of >the truths 
of faith.” Consequently, whatever is found in other sciences contrary to the 
truths of faith must be condemned as false.“ Further, theology judges many 
matters having to do with the implementation of the curriculum, such as the 
content of reading-lists. This function of theology guarantees the integrity 
of all other disciplines, for it offers guidance in the light of a higher truth, 
it safeguards from error those who work with the fallibility of unaided 
reason. Theology supplies knowledge of the efficient cause of all created 
truth, and of its final cause, at least ultimately. In the fully integrated 
curriculum, theology would receive from other disciplines the analogies neces- 
sary to explain the supernatural truths of faith, and also arguments needed 
to defend the credibility of various mysteries of revelation itself. 


As an intellectual habit, the acquisition of theology confers an intellectual 
maturity that is surely worthy of collegiate endeavor. It gives the student 
the only specifically academically communicable grasp on those principles 
by which he must direct his thoughts and actions, and in the light of which 
he must make his judgments in directing himself to his ultimate end. Com- 
pared to other branches of learning, theology perfects the student more than 
any of them. Insofar as man gives himself to the study of this wisdom, he 
already possesses a share of perfect happiness. It is more sublime than any 
other learning, because through it man especially approaches a likeness 
of God Who made all things in His Wisdom. And because likeness is a cause 
of love, the pursuit of this wisdom particularly leads to a union of man and 
God in friendship.” 


A contrast will help to illustrate this point. What are some of the implica- 
tions of excluding this wisdom from the lives of students? Technically, the 


3Summa, I, Q. 1, a. 6, ad 2. 
WJ bid, ad 1. 
Contra Gentiles, I, 2. 
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‘ 


absence of wisdom is called folly or stupidity.“ This is especially manifest 
in some defect in the verdict of judgments about the highest causes and most 
important matters, rather than in judgments of trivialities. St. Isidore has 
said that a stupid man is one who is not saddened by disgrace nor concerned 
when he is injured, and St. Thomas adds that the ultimate stupidity is to be 
unable to discern what is harmful.” If education does not enable men to 
recognize the daily and subtle attacks on their dignity, their family, their 
faith, their love, and their very humanity, then such education leaves them 
stupid—unwise, no matter how well it prepares them for proficiency in some 
limited field of endeavor. It is precisely this result that we decry in secularized 
education, and yet, have we taken adequate academic means to overcome it 
in our own curricula? Or do we rely on some extrinsic and accidental forer 
that is no more a part of the academic environment than are the Newmai 
Clubs at the State universities? Need we continue to apply adhesive plastei 
to cancers? 


But, on the other hand, if we offer the beginnings of theology as an in- 
tegral part of the curriculum, we do all that is humanly possible in the 
academic environment to habituate the students in divine wisdom. We offer 
an integrally Christian course of studies. We offer the opportunity to in- 
crease the maturity of faith in proportion to the increase in artistic and 
scientific maturity. We make available one of the greatest treasures of truly 
Christian culture. We make easier the integration of life, because we offer the 
integration of learning. 


Nor is this something new. Historians tell us that, at the University of 
Paris in the 13th Century, the Masters in Law, Medicine and Arts lectured 
at the choicest and earliest hours of the morning. But the Masters of 
Theology lectured after Tierce, so that the Masters in Arts, who then in- 
cluded the philosophers, could attend the courses in this divinely human 
wisdom.” 


Some would relegate theology to a mere external direction of the curricu- 
lum and make it an adjunct of Catholic education. Others would exclude it 
from the curriculum altogether because it is too abstract, too difficult, or 
too ineffective in motivating Christian life. If theology be conceived nar- 
rowly and limited to its scientific functions alone, then such arguments can 
be made with validity. But if we consider theology in its loftier aspects and in 
all its fullness as a divinely human wisdom incorporated into the human 
mind as a dynamic habit, then these allegations simply do not hold. 


We have said much of purely academic integration, but it is said in full 
realization that this is but a means to that integration of man and God that 
we know as the friendship of charity. St. Thomas conceived theology as 
having a pre-eminent role in that integration, for he tells us that theology 
is “. . . food and drink . .. not only of the intellect, but of the very soul 
of man.”” For when theology is conceived as wisdom, its truths are taught 
not only as objects of learning, but as objects of love. “In other sciences it 
suffices that a man be perfect in respect of his intellect; but in these (mat- 
ters) it is required that he be perfect in understanding and in love.”” “Who- 
ever has knowledge without charity, has it insufficiently.”” 


% Summa, I-II, Q. 46, a. 1. 

M[bid., ad 4. 

4H, Rashdall, Universities of Europe in the Medieval Ages, 3 vols. (revised edition: Oxford; 
1936), Vol. I, pp. 433-34. 

In Epist. ad Hebraeos, cap. V, lect. 2. 


Ibid. 
21[y Epist. I ad Cor., cap. VIII, lect. 1. 
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The wisdom of theology insures an integral and an integrated Christian 
curriculum; it enhances the teaching of the natural sciences and the arts; 


it will equip our students, as far as any academic means can equip them, for 


a journey that leads them through this life and into the next because we 
will have equipped them to think, to judge and to act constantly and con- 
sistently, not only according to the light of reason, but especially as reason 
is illumined by the supernatural light of the example and teaching of Christ. 
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THE PLACE AND FUNCTION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 
IN THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


REV. WILLIAM C. BIER, S.J., EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AMERICAN 
CATHOLIC PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The invitation to address you this afternoon has been extended to me as 
a representative of the American Catholic Psychological Association. This or- 
ganization was founded in 1948 with a two-fold purpose: (1) to interpret to 
Catholics the meaning of modern psychology and to advance its acceptance in 
Catholic circles; and (2) to work toward the integration of psychology with 
Catholic thought and practice. The founders of the Association were convinced 
that present-day psychology had something worth while to contribute to 
Catholic education, and they were equally persuaded that Catholics had an 
important contribution to make to modern psychology. It seemed that these 
mutual benefits would be most speedily obtained if the Catholics in the field 
of psychology were to coordinate their efforts; hence the formation of the 
American Catholic Psychological Association. It likewise appeared that our 
double purpose of winning acceptance for psychology among Catholics and of 
securing a hearing for the Catholic viewpoint within psychology (especially 
the latter) could be accomplished only if we had an organization of pro- 
fessionally qualified members. Consequently, our membership requirements 
are relatively high. They are those set by the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, and include a minimum of one year of graduate work in psychology, 
plus other requirements. 


As the Association addressed itself to its dual task, it became evident that 
a step, second in importance to none, lay in the formation of undergraduate 
departments of psychology in our Catholic colleges, and this is the topic about 
which we have asked leave to speak to you this afternoon. 

Psychology has been a branch of philosophy from the time of Aristotle. 
Much more recently it has also become a scientific study, resulting from the 
application to the traditional subject matter of psychology of the methods of 
natural and positive science. This relative newcomer in the field now wants 
to usurp exclusive title to the name “psychology,” suggesting that what has 
gone traditionally by that name is not psychology at all, but philosophy. 
We need not enter into this controversy except to distinguish between psychol- 
ogy as philosophy and as science, and to recognize the fact that philosophical 
psychology would not be considered psychology in the modern sense of the 
term. As a branch of philosophy, psychology has traditionally had a place 
in the Catholic college curriculum. Today I want to tell you why we think 
that modern scientific psychology should also find a place in that curriculum. 

Let me state my thesis first, and then I shall endeavor to sustain it. My 
proposition would be this: We should have Catholic psychologists because of 
the influential and personal nature of the work in this field. Catholics, how- 
ever, will not enter this field in sufficient numbers unless we develop depart- 
ments of psychology in our Catholic colleges. Hence, my conclusion: We should 
establish such undergraduate departments of psychology. 

The first step in endeavoring to implement the above proposition would 
be to refer to the work being done by psychologists. The diversity of this 
work is reflected in the fact that the American Psychological Association, 
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the major psychological organization in the United States, including among 
its members most of the qualified psychologists of the country, has seventeen 
different divisions in recognition of the specialized interests and varied fields 
of work of its members. There would be little point in my mentioning them 
all, but I should like to refer to a few to give some idea of the spread of 
psychological endeavor. There are, for instance, divisions on the teaching of 
psychology, on evaluation and measurement, on childhood and adolescence, 
and on maturity and old age, and there are divisions of experimental psychol- 
ogy, of personality and social psychology, of clinical and abnormal psychology, 
of consulting psychology, of educational psychology, and of counseling and 
guidance. 


’ Twenty-five or thirty years ago psychologists were employed almost ex- 
clusively by universities, engaged in teaching or research, mostly teaching. 
The significant development of the past ten or fifteen years within psychology 
has been the trend toward the applied field, and increasingly greater numbers 
of psychologists are devoting themselves to clinical psychology, counseling, 
or industrial psychology. Three fairly recent surveys indicate this trend. 
The first,’ conducted in 1946 with returns from 3,106 psychologists, indicated 
that 48 per cent were engaged in teaching; a smaller study,’? conducted in 
1948, found this percentage reduced to 44; while a more localized survey’ 
in 1950 found only 34 per cent of psychologists engaged in teaching. The 
reorganization of the New York State Psychological Association, carried out 
during the past year, confirms this trend. Of the 800 members involved in 
the reorganization, 578 or 72 per cent elected to join the two divisions of 
personnel psychology and clinical psychology. The division of clinical and 
abnormal psychology is also the largest single division of the American 
Psychological Association, being about twice the size of the next largest 
division. Prior to the second world war psychology, in terms of the work 
of the majority of its members, was academic; now it is dominantly applied. 


It would be superfluous, if not presumptuous, for me to remind you of 
the influential nature of the teaching profession. I have stressed rather the 
trend of psychology to applied fields because I feel that these areas offer a 
particularly compelling reason for the presence of Catholic psychologists. 
The three main applied fields are those of clinical psychology, of counseling 
or guidance, and of industrial psychology. 


I pass over the industrial psychologist, whose work in the selection of 
men for jobs and jobs for men, in other words in the endeavor to put the 
right person in the right job, profoundly affects the lives and the happiness 
of large numbers of people, to consider more fully the work of psychologists 
in the other two applied fields mentioned above. Clinical psychologists, as 
colleagues of psychiatrists, are engaged in individual and specialized psycho- 
logical testing and are increasingly assuming direct responsibility for psycho- 
therapy. Guidance counselors, whether they function as educational, voca- 
tional, or psychological counselors, enter into an individual’s life at crucial 
stages and hence are calculated to have a lasting influence on the course 
of a person’s life. 

Psychotherapists and counselors will, of course, maintain that they respect 
the religious and moral convictions of their clients, and that their own religious 
viewpoints do not affect the therapeutic or counseling process. Passing over 

1Alice I. Bryan and Edwin G. Boring, ‘‘Women in American Psychology: Statistics from the 
OPP Questionnaire,” The American Psychologist, Vol. 1, 1946, pp. 71-79. 

2Dael Wolfle, “Annual Report of the Executive Secretary: 1948,’ The American Psychologist, 
Vol. III, 1948, pp. 503-510. 


3George S. Speer, “A Survey of Psychologists in Illinois,” The American Psychologist, Vol. V, 
1950, pp. 424-426. 
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the. fact that the field of psychotherapy has not always been free of incom- 
petents and charlatans, I readily concede that the reputable therapist em- 
braces this ideal in theory, but I am not sure how well he succeeds in carrying 
it out in practice. His failure, if indeed he does fail, is not due to any lack 
of good will on his part or want of conscious endeavor. The conscientious 
counselor will scrupulously refrain from saying or suggesting anything which 
would occasion a religious or moral conflict for his client. Yet it is a real 
question to what extent a counselor’s religious convictions and philosophical 
viewpoint, even though verbally unexpressed, can be kept out of the coun- 
seling situation. The latter is so personal a relationship between counselor 
and counselee (and if it is not, it is ineffective), that the former, being the 
dominant figure in the relationship, has many subtle, and frequently unde- 
tected, influences on the latter. There is a frank admission of this fact in 
an article in the April, 1953, issue of The Personnel and Guidance Journal, 
bearing the significant title: “The Impact of Personal Philosophies on Coun- 
seling.”* It seems to me impossible that a counselor who does not believe 
that there is anything morally reprehensible in masturbation would conduct 
a therapeutic interview in the same way as one who did, even though the 
former never gives verbal expression to his viewpoint. 


Granted that it is not essential for psychotherapy that the therapist be of 
the same religious faith as the patient, I still believe that, other things 
being equal, such is the most desirable arrangement. Notice tat I say, “other 
things being equal,” for I do not suggest that a religious attitude is a substi- 
tute for therapeutic or counseling skill, but granted the presence of the latter, 
I would maintain that agreement on religion between counselor and counselee 
facilitates the therapeutic process. In this case, a potential source of anxiety 
is eliminated, and the therapeutic relationship can begin with the confidence 
of the client in the counselor which is a necessary prerequisite for a successful 
outcome. Father Thomas Verner Moore, that great pioneer in American 
Catholic psychology and psychiatry, declared to me when I was his student 
at Catholic University that, in his opinion, Catholic child guidance clinics 
were as much needed as Catholic schools. In certain ways I would suggest 
that they may be more necessary, because guidance clinics deal with dis- 
turbed and confused children, and the latter more than their more normal 
fellows need judicious and consistent guidance. And what is said of the 
child in need of psychological counseling is true in much the same degree 
of the adolescent and even the adult. In all these cases, the individuals are 
troubled and emotionally disturbed, or otherwise they would not be seeking 
therapeutic help, and in such circumstances even fundamental religious view- 
points may be affected. Where the therapist shares the religion of the client, 
the latter finds reassurance in this simple fact; where there is difference, 
the patient may find his uncertainties increased. 


Several months ago a woman came to see me because she was undergoing 
psychoanalysis and had learned in the course of it that her religious convic- 
tions were not entirely founded on the motives she had always consciously 
supposed. This discovery was understandably disillusioning, and in this case 
the conflict created was greatly accentuated owing to the fact that her analyst 
was a fallen-away Catholic. It was not anything that the analyst said that 
aggravated the difficulty, for he wasn’t trying to persuade her to give up her 
religion. On the contrary, he verbally reiterated that the matter of religion 
was entirely her own decision. Yet the very fact that he was a lapsed Catholic 
was a very powerful influence, for it meant that in a similar crisis he had 


*Wesley Vordenberg, “The Impact of Personal Philosophies on Counseling,” The Personnel 
and Guidance Journal, Vol. XXXI, 1958, pp. 439-440. 
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abandoned his own religion. In more ordinary terms we would be inclined 
to call it bad example. 


If you can agree, on a basis of what has been said, that there is a need 
for Catholics in the field of psychology, let us advance a step further to inquire 
how many Catholics there are in the field. This is not a question to which 
any absolute answer can be given, but I believe that a fairly satisfactory 
estimate may be made. Since the American Psychological Association is the 
chief psychological organization in the United States, we can attempt any 
answer to the above question by considering the number of Catholics among 
the 11,086 members of this Association. The American Psychological Associa- 
tion does not publish and does not even gather information relative to the 
religious affiliation of its members, so that there is no direct answer to this 
question. Even though our approach must be indirect, we can start with a 
known quantity. There are 291 members of our Catholic organization who 
are members of the American Psychological Association. The latter Associa- 
tion publishes a Directory of its members, giving fairly detailed information 
about their training and their employment, past and present. A careful check 
through this Directory reveals an additional 196 members who have suf- 
ficient Catholic connections to justify the presumption that they are Catholics. 
There would, of course, be others who actually are Catholics, but who could 
not be identified as such with the information available. We would have 
to make an estimate of the number of these, but it would seem that one 
hundred would be a very generous figure, so that if we are in error in this 
respect it would be to overestimate the number of Catholic psychologists 
Adding these figures together, we arrive at an estimate of 585 Catholic mem- 
bers of the American Psychological Association, which is five per cent of 
the total. 


In this same connection, but with the emphasis upon the applied aspect of 
psychology, reference may be made to the roster of clinical psychologists in 
the Veterans Administration, issued on January first of this year. The roster 
in question lists 416 clinical psychologists, only six of whom I am able to 
identify as Catholics. This number would represent between one and two 
per cent of the number of clinical psychologists in the program, and stands 
in marked contrast to the number of Catholic patients in VA hospitals, who 
usually number a third or more. There undoubtedly are some additional 
Catholics on the VA clinical psychology staff whom I have not been able 
to identify, but the reason why I have failed to pick them out is because there 
is nothing in their college or professional training to identify them as Catho- 
lics. Those of us who are working in the field of psychology will testify that 
the integration of modern findings with our traditional viewpoint is no easy 
task, and, without reflecting on the personal Catholicity of such persons, one 
may be permitted to wonder to what extent they are able to bring their 
Catholic viewpoint into their therapeutic work, since their own Catholic 
background is so limited. 

It seems to me that the most important single reason why we have rela- 
tively so few Catholics in psychology is because not enough Catholic colleges 
have undergraduate programs of psychology. I have taken the 1952 Direc- 
tory of Catholic Colleges and Schools in the United States published by the 
Department of Education of the NCWC, and with my acquaintance with the 
work being done in these institutions, and with the assistance of a colleague, 
I have been able to estimate, I think fairly accurately, the number of col- 
leges having departments of psychology. I count 20 such colleges for men 
and 20 for women. According to the same official Directory, there are 78 col- 
leges for men in this country, and 109 for women, so that, percentage wise, 
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these figures indicate that 26 per cent of men’s colleges and 18 per cent of 
women’s have psychology departments. A psychology department would be 
understood to be one which would offer an undergraduate major in psychology, 
involving from 20 to 30 psychology credits. An undetermined additional num- 
ber of Catholic colleges offer a minor in psychology, from 12 to 16 semester 
hours of work in this subject. In these cases, the psychology courses are given 
under the auspices of some other department, usually education or philosophy. 
There would be, of course, still other colleges which would offer some few 
courses in psychology but not enough to constitute a minor in the field. 


It is highly improbable that the possibility of psychology as a career will 
occur to students if they have no acquaintance with the subject. Colleges 
offering a minor, or failing that, at least some courses in psychology, accom- 
plish the essential function of introducing the student to psychology. Yet it 
must be admitted that it is only the college which has a department of 
psychology offering a major in this subject, which is an adequate answer to 
undergraduate preparation in psychology. The reason is clear, because only 
those students with an undergraduate psychology major are eligible for ad- 
mission to graduate work. 

In 1950 the American Catholic Psychological Association appointed a Com- 
mittee to study and report on undergraduate training in psychology at Catholic 
institutions. The Committee secured replies from 18 representative Catholic 
colleges, and compared the replies received with the best practice in non- 
Catholic institutions. You may be interested in some of the findings and recom- 
mendations of this committee. It reported that a major in psychology should 
consist of from 20 to 30 hours of psychology. In answer to the question what 
courses must be included in such a program, the Committee replied: General 
psychology, Experimental psychology and statistics. What courses should 
be given: Social, Child, Adolescent, Testing. What courses may be offered: 
Learning, Personality, Abnormal, Developmental. It may be added that a 
laboratory course should be included, and it has been demonstrated that this 
can be done inexpensively, and is feasible even in colleges for women. 


A department of psychology would, of course, first of all prepare its own 
majors for graduate work in the field. In addition to that, it offers a sub- 
ordinate but valuable adjunct for training in other fields, v.g., education, law, 
medicine, which are increasingly looking to psychology for ancillary training. 
Thirdly, the college department of psychology may offer a general course in 
psychology to all college students, where such a course fits into the college 
program, as it does in many places. There are fringe benefits coming to a 
school from a psychology department, provided its staff is large enough, 
for instance, aptitude and achievement testing on a college-wide basis, and 
guidance on the same level. 


I would suggest that courses in psychology are especially in keeping with 
the function of a liberal arts college, which is to train the whole man. 
Psychology is a training in how to live—not in the deep spiritual or philosoph- 
ical sense—but in the practical sense of individual adjustment and social 
contacts. A recent report on “Improving Undergraduate Instruction in Psy- 
chology” has the following comment in this connection: 


No subject in the curriculum is potentially more liberalizing than is 
psychology. It shares its subject matter and its methods with neighbor- 
ing biological and social sciences. But it also shares some of its subject 
matter with the humanities and the arts, for they too deal with human 
experience, emotion, motivation, aesthetic appreciation, and man’s rela- 
tion to the world and his fellows. By approaching these topics as prob- 
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lems of scientific inquiry, psychology can help students of the humanities 
and the arts to understand better the problems with which they deal. 
Psychology, in short, lends itself particularly well to inclusion in a pro- 
gram of liberal education.° 


It would seem that the inclusion of psychology in the curriculum would be 
in keeping with another of the traditional functions of the liberal arts col- 
lege, which has been to train its students especially for the professions. 
Psychology today is a profession. A significant number of psychologists are 
still involved in teaching, and most of the others are engaged in offering 
services to the public in the applied areas already mentioned. The American 
Psychological Association has been concerned that psychologists offering these 
services should be competent to impart them, and to assure this fact the 
Board of Examiners in Professional Psychology has been established. This 
Board, after appropriate examinations, awards diplomates in the three applied 
fields of clinical psychology, guidance, and industrial psychology. These 
awards are certificates of competence to offer professional services to the 
public in the area specified, and are psychological specialties, analogous to the 
diplomates awarded in other professional specialties, for instance medicine. 


You may say that the objective of fostering Catholic psychologists through 
the development of undergraduate programs of psychology in our Catholic 
colleges is a laudable one, but that we cannot do everything. I would, of 
course, be compelled to agree with the latter statement, but it seems to me 
simply to prove that we must be selective in the work to which we commit 
ourselves and which we endeavor to foster. Our criterion of selection, I would 
think, ought to be degree of correspondence and closeness of connection with 
the goals of liberal and Catholic education, with an eye to certain critical 
areas where Catholic influence at a given time may be particularly needed. 
On these bases I make a plea for the inclusion of psychology in the Catholic 
college curriculum. 


5Dael Wolfle, et al. Improving Undergraduate Instruction in Psychology. Report of a study 
group supported by the Carnegie Corporation of New York and the Grant foundation which 
met at Cornell University, June 27 to August 16, 1951. New York: Macmillan, 1952., p. 5. 
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CATHOLIC HIGHER EDUCATION LOOKS AHEAD 


MOST REV. WILLIAM T. MULLOY, D.D., BISHOP OF COVINGTON 


The Church in this country has always, even at times under pressure of 
grave sacrifice, surrounded her institutions of higher learning with every 
guarantee of genuine freedom. From these cherished institutions, the Church 
expects to receive trained and learned men who can point out the errors and 
aberrations of incompetent leaders, and who can guide the supreme interests 
of human life. 


All of us are acquainted with the study made by the Special Committee 
of the College and University Department of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation in 1948, in regard to the Report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education, Higher Education for American Democracy. A significant 
passage in Volume V of the Commission’s Report was called to our attention 
at that time. It may be well for us to recall that passage to mind. I quote: 


The Commission is also aware of the fact that its proposals for a greater 
expansion of higher education in publicly-controlled institutions may 
make it extremely difficult for many private institutions to survive. A 
system of tuition-free education up through the fourteenth year and 
relatively low fees above the fourteenth year and in graduate and pro- 
fessionai schools of publicly-controlled institutions will undoubtedly force 
many of the weaker private schools out of existence.’ 


Thus we, as Catholic educators, are reminded that whether or not our 
Catholic higher educational institutions shall survive or be forced out of 
existence depends entirely on us. And yet this is telling us nothing new. 
It has always been thus. In this country, our glorious educational system 
on all levels—elementary, secondary, and higher—has been the product of 
sacrifice on the part of our Catholic people. True it is that if Catholic higher 
education is going to continue its necessary rate of expansion, new sources 
of funds must be found. The problems which face us are a challenge to us— 
a challenge which calls for courage and determination. It is no time to sur- 
render to difficulties or to seek relief from the burdens confronting us. 
We must not allow history to record that we, the Catholic educators of this 
age, failed to solve the problems that faced us, and thereby forfeited the 
rightful heritage of future American Catholics. We need to draw inspiration 
from those staunch Catholic educators of the past, whose conviction of the 
value of Catholic education empowered them to overcome every obstacle, 
regardless of its nature. The history of practically every Catholic college and 
university of any size has pages which tell us of financial crises, of times of 
adversity and distress. And yet these colleges survived and became great 
institutions, because courageous and fearless men stood at the helm. With 
a common mind and united effort our problems of today can be faced and 
solved. We know that as Catholic citizens we have the right to the aid of the 
State in our educational work. But we want no grant that will mean state 
control and that will involve the sacrifice of the freedom and independence 
of our institutions of higher learning; nor will we have aid that involves the 
acceptance in principle of the totalitarian state. 


1Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education, Vol. V, p. 46; Farrell, S.J., 
Allan P., Whither American Education?, quoted p. 77. 
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The plight that today faces many of our Catholic colleges and universities, 
and that will face them for some time to come, is the plight facing privately 
endowed institutions of higher learning the country over. This is a matter 
of great concern to all liberty-loving people. The question is whether the 
endowed, non-tax-supported, university and educational institution can con- 
tinue the struggle to maintain independence. Before casting a prospective 
glance to the future of the support and expansion of Catholic higher educa- 
tion and our relationship to publicly controlled institutions, it may be well 
for us to reflect momentarily on the causes which produced the present crisis 
in American education. Education, like business, overexpanded. Like business, 
in time of plenty it took on numerous programs of new aims and objectives, 
of uncertain relation and of dubious value. It overburdened itself physically 
with costly buildings and equipment. To the realists, it was an abnormal 
expansion. And from the very beginning of this trend, educators—Catholic 
and non-Catholic alike—abreast of the times, warned that the time might 

come when private institutions would no longer be able to pay their own 
“ way and when the impairment of financial independence might be apt to throw 
upon the government the burden of higher education in this country. The 
tendency for American colleges and universities to load themselves down with 
too many extraneous and unrelated activities has proved to be the greatest 
detriment to their continued freedom. Unless this tendency is checked, it is 
difficult to see how any educational institution can finance a program of 
expansion on a straitened income. Our American colleges and universities 
would forfend this serious danger of state control and preserve their free- 
dom if they would limit their aims, eliminate the superfluous, and simplify 
their educational structure. Of all monopolies, the most odious and pernicious 
would be that of state monopoly of higher education. Education would be- 
come the instrument of political propaganda. 


The expansion of Catholic higher education for the future must be very 
carefully planned. We must aim to get maximum value from our available 
resources. We must strive to eliminate needless duplication and competition 
among our Catholic colleges and universities. There is need of cooperative 
endeavor. Expansion of particular institutions must be controlled and regu- 
lated. As Catholic educators, we know that the unit of moderate size in 
education is more efficient than the large organization. Important as fine 
buildings and equipment are, we know that they in themselves do not make 
the college or the university. They are but the tools of its spirit. It would 


be far better to have true, Christian, creative educational processes going on’ 


in less pretentious buildings than to have many and magnificent buildings 
which stand as a tomb wherein the spirit of creative education lies sterile 
and dead. 


As we face the issue of preserving the cause of Catholic higher education 
in this country, the conviction grows on us that the small Catholic college, the 
small liberal arts college, has a tremendous contribution to make. As we well 
know, concentration of aim is the very essence of successful attainment. 
The small Catholic college has an excellent opportunity to achieve its direct 
objective. It can in a unique way bring out the aptitudes, resourcefulness and 
leadership of its students. It can foster deep loyalties, both social and cul- 
tural. In the last analysis, education is individual; and in higher education this 
truth is even more compelling. Guidance, intellectual and moral, is easy and 
natural in the smaller institution, for the smaller unit is closer to the man, 
while the larger one tends more to the regiment. Our small Catholic col- 
leges must not attempt the role of our large colleges and universities, but 
they must do well the work which they are capable of doing. Likewise, in 
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our future planning for unification of Catholic higher education in this coun- 
try, we must safeguard the position and the contribution which the small 
college is capable of offering to the cause of Catholic higher education. 


NEEDS OF THE FUTURE 


With the constant decrease of endowments, operational expenditures and 
needed expansion are currently presenting grave problems to our institutions 
of higher learning. And yet as we look into the coming decade, there is reason 
to believe that the demands in these matters will become even greater. There 
will be the need of larger faculties; there will be the need of constructing 
new buildings. 


Anxious as we are about the future of our institutions of higher learning, 
I am sure all of us have examined closely the studies made in recent years, 
which endeavor to forecast the demands which will be made on us in the 
realm of higher education. Such a work was that made last year by Dr. 
Urban H. Fleege of the National Catholic Educational Association, “Catholic 
Education in the United States: Review and Forecast, (1920-1960).” 


Dr. Fleege observes that during the thirty years from 1920 to 1950, the 
Catholic population of this country increased by sixty per cent, whereas the 
general population of the country for the same period increased by only 
forty-two per cent. As a conservative prediction, it is estimated that by 
1961, the Catholic population will have grown to nearly thirty-eight million 
in a national population of approximately one hundred and seventy-two mil- 
lion; in other words, that the Catholic population by 1961 will possibly con- 
stitute twenty-two per cent of the country’s population. 


During the past thirty years, 1920 to 1950, the enrollment in Catholic 
higher institutions increased at a rate of over one and a half times as fast 
as enrollment in all other higher institutions of the nation taken together. 
During this period of thirty years, the department of Catholic higher educa- 
tion has shown striking growth. And except for the war years, the growth 
has been continuous. In the past decade, 1940-1950, the enrollment has in- 
creased over one hundred per cent. In 1950, the enrollment in Catholic higher 
institutions represented a little less than nine per cent of all students pur- 
suing higher education in this country. 


Forecasting for future enrollment, Dr. Fleege states that larger enroll- 
ments in Catholic higher institutions will cause the most serious concern 
around the end of the present decade and during the 1960’s, observing that 
it will not be until the end of the present decade that the increased birth rate 
of the 40’s will affect college-university enrollments. It is to be expected that 
Catholic higher institutions will continue the growth which has characterized 
their enrollments during the past thirty years. By 1960, it is estimated that 
enrollment in Catholic institutions will be more than twenty-six per cent 
higher than at present. Accordingly, based on current factors, annual oper- 
ating costs alone (apart from funds needed for new college and university 
buildings) will be sixty-four million dollars greater than they are at present. 
The future, beyond 1960, possibly foreshadows even larger enrollments in 
our Catholic colleges. 

These figures, it is true, are merely predictive. Nevertheless, they do afford 
us significant guidance in planning for the future. A look such as this into 
the future should be no cause of alarm. We must meet our problems as we 

*The Catholic Educator, Fleege, Urban H., “Foundations: Source of Financial Assistance,” 


pp. 233-235, 239, January, 1953, issue; Fleege, Urban H., Catholic Education in the United 
States: Review and Forecast (1920-1960), 1952 (mimeographed, unpublished manuscript). 
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encounter them. The problem facing us immediately, and on which future 
development will be based, is to restore to a sound basis the financial status 
of our institutions of higher learning. We must awaken to the need of sane 
and sound adjustment. This is imperative. Our colleges must find new 
financial security. Tuition, now forming the main source of revenue of most 
of our colleges, cannot soar too high, otherwise worthy students will be 
eliminated from the benefits of a Catholic higher education, or else, if they 
be set on obtaining a college education, they will be driven to institutions 
of learning wherein the unchristian atmosphere is detrimental to Catholic 
youth. With economic conditions and high inheritance taxes making the 
source of endowments uncertain and unstable and reducing this channel of 
necessary income to approximately only fifteen per cent of available revenue, 
our Catholic colleges must establish new sources of income. Foundations may 
prove a source of significant financial assistance for many of our colleges, 
a source from which Catholic educational institutions seemingly have drawn 
little in the past. Within recent years the amount of money given to educa- 
tional and charitable institutions by corporations has showed a remarkable 
increase. For the period 1936 to 1945, it is estimated that assistance from 
corporations in this respect increased tenfold.’ 


Some educators are of the opinion that the future of our Catholic colleges 
lies in the service which they will come to render to the local communities 
and the dioceses in which they are located. It is maintained that more con- 
cern must be given by the college to the needs of the community and the 
diocese of which it forms a segment. The position of the college to the com- 
munity cannot remain one of isolation. The ability of a college to solve its 
own problems will bear a relation to its interest in the whole of which it 
is a part. This opinion is not without foundation to support its claim. 

There is definite need of a vigorous rebirth of healthy relations between 
industry and private educational institutions. Industry must come to realize 
that for its success it needs future leadership as well as raw material supplies, 
and that it is a concern of industry to look ahead for such leadership as it 
looks ahead for supplies. As a matter of fact, publicly-supported institutions 
alone cannot fulfill the needs of industry. About fifty per cent of business 
leaders must come from private, non-tax-supported colleges and universities. 
Our appeal to industry, on this score, is not one of charity, but rather 
a matter of sound investment on the part of industry. The appeal will vary 
in different localities; the response, too, will vary according to the actual 
service which private educational institutions are capable of rendering to 
industry and corporations in a particular community. 

In the State of Kentucky, there has been formed what is known as the 
Kentucky Independent College Foundation, Inc., with offices in Louisville. 
This association at present includes eight private or independent colleges. 
Two of these eight colleges are Catholic—Bellarmine College in Louisville and 
Villa Madonna College in Covington. The Foundation is endeavoring to build 
up regular donations from corporations toward the support of private non- 
tax-supported colleges of Kentucky. Corporations and business concerns are 
asked to set aside funds each year for a donation to the Foundation. Repre- 
sentatives of the Foundation contact the corporation executives in the various 
localities and present their case. The appeal is made on the basis that industry 
in Kentucky should invest in these colleges which supply them leadership. 

The relationship of our Catholic colleges with the dioceses which they serve 
may be classified under three general types, which may serve as patterns 
for the future well-being of our institutions of higher learning. 


8The Catholic Educator, article cit. supra. 
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CATHOLIC HIGHER EDUCATION 


First, there is the type of relationship wherein the college begins as a 
diocesan institution and operates under the auspices of the diocese, the diocese 
assuming full responsibility for its support. The avenues of revenue for this 
type of college consist in tuition, fees, perhaps income from small endow- 
ments, and annual gifts. A program of expansion depends for the most 
part on annual gifts or direct subsidy from the diocese. These colleges, staffed 
for the most part by diocesan priests, show enrollments extending from five 
hundred to two thousand students. As an example, we might cite the College 
of St. Thomas, at St. Paul, Minnesota. In a setup such as these colleges have, 
the usual methods employed in the diocese to make the people appreciative 
of the value of the work of the Catholic college in their midst are: (1) 
letters from the Bishop; (2) direct solicitation of funds both by mail and in 
person by a representative of the college. 


Another example of relationship of colleges with dioceses is that wherein 
religious orders are invited to open a college in a particular diocese, and 
the diocese conducts a drive or a building campaign to establish the college. 
The operation of the college subsequently becomes the responsibility of the 
religious order in charge. For the most part, such colleges obtain their 
support from tuition and fees, along with voluntary contributions to the 
college. Such colleges usually have a guild or association of parents and 
friends who contribute to the support of the college. Although this class of 
college manages to come through each year solvent, and is enabled to hold 
its own with other institutions, the type of support at its disposal does 
not admit of expansion. Expansion programs ordinarily would have to 
depend on public drives made throughout the diocese in behalf of the insti- 
tution. There is no formal method employed continuously in behalf of the 
support of this type college. Some colleges of this class carry enrollments of 
fifteen hundred and up. As an example of this type of relationship between 
a diocese and a college located within its boundaries, we may cite LeMoyne 
College, Syracuse, New York, and St. John Fisher College, Rochester, New 
York. 


A third type of relationship existent between colleges and dioceses is that 
wherein the diocese sponsors the college as a community institution. The 
initial cost of establishing the college and expansion in the line of new 
buildings is met by the diocese and the community. In the case of such col- 
leges, the income from tuition, fees, cafeteria, etc., covers fully the current 
expenses. The needs for expansion are met by drives in the diocese and 
among the industries of the community. In the case of such a college, 
the sound educational policy of the institution draws the support of both 
Catholic and non-Catholic. As an excellent example of this type of rela- 
tionship between a college and the diocese, we may cite Gannon College at 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 


If the course for the security of our colleges lies in the shift from the 
fading source of endowments to the rightful support of the local community 
and diocese which the college serves, then Catholic higher education must 
present itself to the public as something worth supporting. There must be 
no doubt regarding either its catholicity or the soundness and quality of 
its educational program. 


If our Catholic people are made aware of the true mission and responsi- 
bility of the Catholic college in the chaotic world of today, they will respond 
eagerly. If they come to understand the apostolate of the Catholic college 
in the Christian reconstruction of the social order, then they will come to 
look upon the support and the preservation of the Catholic college as essen- 
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tial to religion, democracy and modern civilization. Undoubtedly, the interest 
of the average Catholic in the cause of higher education has been limited 
in the past, because the case has never been properly presented to him. We 
must make known to our Catholic people the actual crisis through which 
we are passing. We should clearly inform them of that role and mission for 
the preservation of democracy and the American way of life which only a 
Catholic college can achieve. 


As will be borne out by the history of Catholic colleges in this country, 
Catholic institutions of higher learning have been highly successful in the 
educational field, in spite of the fact that they have not enjoyed rich endow- 
ments. They have produced results in American citizenship that have been 
worth while and outstanding. In this country, the work of colleges under 
Catholic auspices has won. the recognition of both state and church. The 
inadequate moral basis for leadership imparted by secular colleges and uni- 
versities has caused thinking men to direct critical eyes towards our secular 
American educational system and in honest inquiry to ask if American busi- 
ness, social and political life is better because of the type of educational 
processes given to our American youth in general. Although we are at present 
in a condition which demands immediate and sound financial adjustment, there 
is evidence also that we may be on the eve of new life for our institutions 
of higher learning, wherein the true mission of the Catholic college may be 
more fully realized in modern society. The most timely warning is that we 
stifle not the spirit of our Catholic college. 
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SPECIAL MEETINGS AND PANEL DISCUSSIONS 


SOME CHALLENGES FACING CATHOLIC GRADUATE 
EDUCATION IN THE NEXT HALF-CENTURY 


ATTRACTING A GREATER NUMBER OF QUALIFIED STUDENTS TO 
GRADUATE EDUCATION 


GEORGE D. ROCK, Ph.D., DEAN, GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES, THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


For many years the enrollment in Catholic graduate schools of arts and 
sciences has followed an upward trend such as has been characteristic of 
graduate education throughout the country. If at the present time the en- 
rollment is less than it was a few years ago, we must remember that this 
is not so much a decrease as a return to the normal following the inflated en- 
rollments of the immediate post-war period. Furthermore, there is no reason to 
believe that the interest in graduate education on the part of the prospec- 
tive student is lessening. 


It would seem, therefore, that the enrollment picture in graduate schools 
of arts and sciences could be regarded with complacence, or at the least, 
satisfaction. But such complacence or satisfaction is not only unwarranted 
but dangerously shortsighted for the future of Catholic graduate schools. 
The truth is that the upward trend in graduate school enrollment has by 
no means represented the full strength of what enrollment in Catholic grad- 
uate schools should or would be if there were a greater understanding among 
those whom, we count as the logical supporters of higher education, and if the 
proper approach were made to prospective qualified students. The facts are 
these: 


1. The Catholic graduate schools are not reaching the potential of students 
qualified by their record of undergraduate work to go on to a higher degree 
of scholarship. Neither by their own efforts nor working in cooperation with 
the colleges, have graduate schools educated the A.B. and the B.S. to the 
importance of graduate work and to careers of scholarship and research. 


2. The Catholic graduate schools are not educating a sufficient number 
of teachers. Yet they know that the education of Catholic teachers, both 
religious and lay, is inherent in their purpose in order to maintain and to 
improve the whole Catholic educational program. 

3. Catholic graduate schools are not educating a sufficient number of 
the laity to meet the needs of the Church and society in fields requiring 
scholarship and research of the highest order. 

4. At the present time Catholic graduate schools are not righting the un- 
balance that now exists between the various fields of concentration of 
study with a neglect—to cite but one example—of the classics in favor of 
science and like fields of more immediate interest. And—to cite another 
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example—the seizing upon (and this is especially true in the case of many 
preparing to be teachers in Catholic schools) of a field of concentration in 
which a degree can be obtained in a lesser amount of time than the one for 
which the student is by talent and previous education best equipped. As a 
result we turn out satisfactory Ph.D.’s in certain fields when with an under- 
standing on the part of all concerned we might turn out distinguished Ph.D.’s 
in, say, the field of Latin or Greek. Catholic graduate schools are as much 
in danger of falling into the faults of expedience as any other school. Yet 
their direction and guidance in these matters should be on a higher level and 
with a longer view. 


5. And, lastly, is a statistical point that Catholic graduate schools cannot 
ignore. In addition to the fact that they are not educating (despite an up- 
ward trend in enrollments) the potential of Catholic students that exists, 
but which for a number of reasons has not been reached, Catholic graduate 
schools must face up to the fact that just as the elementary and secondary 
schools of today are experiencing the population growth that came in the 
late 1930’s and in the 1940’s, so, too, can the graduate school expect within 
a few years that its normal enrollment is going to appear abnormal. Will 
the Catholic graduate school have the faculty, the program of studies and the 
physical plant to meet this enrollment? 


In brief, enrollment of a larger number of qualified students is a problem 
that requires the study, ingenuity and resources of the universities today. 


It should be obvious that a first step in meeting such a problem is that 
the graduate school take stock of itself with regard to a faculty sufficient 
in number and thoroughly competent in scholarship and teaching ability. It 
is equally obvious that a graduate school must have a well rounded program 
of study and research even in fields that, currently, are not too popular. 
The scope and success of this program of study and research rests upon 
the faculty. 


To obtain and to maintain such a faculty, the Catholic graduate school 
must constantly reexamine and continually strive to meet the highest stand- 
ards of recompense, tenure, opportunities for research, sabbatical leave, and 
retirement provisions. We are all too accustomed to the term and significance 
of student morale and prone to think too lightly of faculty morale. Yet, in 
subtle ways, student morale and progress quite often reflect the morale of the 
underpaid, insecure person who. is in the teaching role. Catholic graduate 
schools must continue to seek an answer to the financial problem of achiev- 
ing the highest standards in recompense and conditions of professional life 
for their faculty. Individuals, organizations, industry, should be interested in 
establishing foundations of study to assist particular departments in insur- 
ing the highest standards in faculty and facilities for study and research. 


To us who are so conscious of the economic plight of Catholic universities, 
it seems strange that we are the admiration and envy even of those insti- 
tutions whose endowments seem fantastic to us. Yet we might consider more 
closely what is the source of their admiration and friendly envy, and we 
find that it is the Catholic laity and the religious communities whose sacrifice 
and generosity for Catholic education have been unfailing. To the Catholic 
laity, generous as the laity has been and is, graduate work in Catholic insti- 
tutions has not yet made the appeal that it should nor exhausted every effort 
to win understanding and additional support. It is necessary for Catholic 
graduate schools to stress the meaning of graduate work, namely scholar- 
ship and research. It is necessary for them to face up frankly to their donating 
public and to interested philanthropists that graduate work is expensive for 
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the university, that a graduate school does not pay its way, but that it does 
pay dividends to the Church and society in its scholars who through teaching 
or research enrich the lives of many. 


A graduate school needs a high type faculty and it needs buildings and 
facilities to meet the standards of graduate educational associations. As a 
rule graduate schools do a very poor job in making these needs known and 
understood. Scholars are seldom publicity minded. Perhaps they take too 
literally the injunction that “the truth speaks for itself.” Yet the work and 
achievements of many departments in graduate schools are honestly news- 
worthy and interesting to the public. And the public supports an endeavor 
to the extent that the public understands it. 


Today, the economic situation of many graduate schools is made the brighter 
by the programs of government research which covering a variety of fields 
(mostly in the natural sciences) is being carried on in various universities. 
Yet it is important for graduate schools to consider the possibility or per- 
haps better, the probability, that government research either basic or applied 
may be very considerably reduced or eliminated entirely. In fact, for the good 
of the graduate school, the trend towards applied research should be halted 
and the applied research contracts should be gradually terminated since their 
benefit to education as a whole is extremely limited. 


Having discussed briefly—and with due regard to the peculiar financial 
difficulties of Catholic graduate schools—what the Catholic graduate school 
must have in the way of faculty, facilities, and program of studies in order 
to meet increased enrollment, let us turn to the potential student of a 
graduate school for whom this faculty, these facilities and this program of 
studies exist. What are some of the means which we may use to attract a 
greater number of students to graduate work? 


In order to attract promising students it will be necessary even though 
expensive to provide scholarships and fellowships to a much greater degree 
than in the past. In a vicious financial circle, higher education is being 
priced out of reach of the average qualified student. 


It will be necessary to maintain a closer relationship with the colleges for 
it is in the‘undergraduate school that we may hope, even expect, that the 
guidance and direction leading to graduate work, will be given. While the 
graduate school cannot avoid having a guidance program designed to help 
a student choose a specific field of specialization for which his talents and 
education have prepared him, nevertheless the major part of such guidance 
should be given in the undergraduate school. Furthermore, the graduate 
school has assumed too much in thinking that the college was necessarily 
graduate school minded. This is not a conscious fault of the college. It is 
rather due to the aloofness and complacency of the graduate school. The 
response of the colleges to the booklet prepared and distributed by the deans 
of Catholic graduate schools, entitled, “Fields of Graduate Study and Advanced 
Degrees Conferred in Thirteen Catholic Universities,” shows that the college 
is only too willing to cooperate if it has the information. More publications 
of such a nature deserve the consideration and work of the Committee on 
Graduate Study of the College and University Department of the NCEA. 


Then, too, vocational guidance toward the teaching profession might well 
be given greater consideration on the college level preparatory to graduate 
work for such a profession. 

The graduate school must have an effective program of placement service 
for graduates. 
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The financial problems of the Catholic graduate school as well as its 
obligation to meet the ideal student enrollment can be solved to the extent 
that the religious and laity are educated to the importance of graduate educa- 
tion. The American graduate school is in a unique position today. In many 
fields of study and research it is carrying the torch for those universities 
in foreign countries which have been destroyed in whole or in part and whose 
faculty has been dispersed. There has been a marked increase in the number 
of foreign students in American graduate schools today and our Catholic 
graduate schools have a fair quota of such students. Industry in our country 
and in the world is clamoring for the men and women from graduate schools; 
the teaching profession (and notably that of the Catholic educational sys- 
tem) is in need of those educated in graduate schools, And, throughout the 
country, there are men and women, both religious and lay, who by native 
ability and scholastic record are qualified to undertake graduate work, for 
whom the opportunity is denied through lack of guidance and encouragement 
on the college level or through financial reasons. 


The basis of any solution to these problems which must be wrestled with, 
unless we choose to remain static or turn our backs on the future of Catholic 
graduate education, rests upon educating both laity and religious to the im- 
portance of the “scholar” in the church and in the nation. 
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VITAL SUBJECT AREAS FOR CATHOLIC GRADUATE SCHOOL 
ENDEAVOR 


REV. GERARD F. YATES, S8.J.. DEAN, GRADUATE SCHOOL 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Before entering on a discussion of areas of study which may be considered 
peculiarly important for Catholic graduate schools, we should perhaps attempt 
a rough estimate of how many schools and scholars will be available to explore 
these fields. It is easy to enumerate subject areas, and even vital subject areas. 
But even the broadest planning entails some thought of priorities, which 
require in turn an estimate of resources, actual and potential. The first 
question, then, is: 

Will there be more Catholic graduate schools over the next half century 
or fewer? 


Father Quain’s paper on population trends may provide part of the answer 
to this difficult question. The present trend is to multiply, and to make easier, 
the master’s degree. Hence, we might expect more graduate schools, or at 
least graduate offerings. Whatever may be said of this trend, I am limiting 
my discussion to doctoral programs. Taking into account the high costs of all 
kinds and the difficulty of faculty recruitment—difficulties which are not likely 
to grow less with time—I do not expect that there will be too many more 
Catholic graduate schools of arts and sciences offering doctoral programs when 
the NCEA celebrates its centennial in 2,003 than there are now. At present 
there are only seven. Will there then be more than 12? 


Some index of the importance of subject areas may be derived from what 
Catholic graduate schools are actually doing at the Ph.D. level. Hence the 
question: 


What are the most frequented fields, or subject areas, at present? 


The following figures are based on an enumeration of 64 fields offered in 
13 Catholic universities as of 1950, compiled by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Gratluate Schools and published by the Committee. Included among 
the 64 fields are some of the sacred sciences; many of the fields are vocational 
and offer no scope for the doctorate. 
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These figures should help us to solve our problem by pointing up the sig- 
nificant gaps and weak spots in our present curricula. Note that it is not 


necessary or desirable or possible that every Catholic university offer a doc- 


toral program in every field. But the following figures show our relatively 
modest scope at present: 

a. The Humanities: Only four universities offer the doctorate in classical 
languages, and only three in international relations; only three in 
romance languages, one in German and one in Semitic languages. None 
has a doctoral program in Slavie or Oriental languages. 
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b. The Sciences: Only three universities offer the doctorate in mathematics, 
and the same three in physics. While two offer the doctorate in geo- 
physics, there are no doctoral programs in geography or geology. As 
for the sciences of man, there are three doctoral programs available in 
psychology, but only one in psychiatry and one in anthropology. 


I think that we may now consider more realistically the topic, “Vital Sub- 
ject Areas for Catholic Graduate School Education.” I believe that the greatest 
challenge facing us now and for the next fifty years is to improve on what 
we are already doing, not by adding to the subjects already enumerated but by 
teaching more of them and by teaching them better. (None of my colleagues 
needs to be convinced of this, I am sure.) 


By way of stating my assumptions, let me say that Catholic education is 
always and rightly concerned with values. My colleague Father Henle’s study, 
now in preparation, on the nature and scope of Catholic graduate education 
stresses this point. Also, the Catholic scholar is inevitably an apostle, con- 
cerned not only with finding facts but with interpreting them and making 
truth manifest. As a scientist colleague of mine at Georgetown has finely 
said, “The scientist tries to make formal the objective glory of God.” 


American education is very strong in communicating “know-how,” but gen- 
erally weak in “know-why” and even in “know-what.” As a result we rejoice 
in and boast of the highest material standard of living in the world and the 
most stupendous technical virtuosity. As a further result our educational 
coinage has been debased. A young friend of mine recently beginning his 
officer training in the Marine Corps was surprised to find that one of his 
companions had a B.A. from a great institution in California where he had 
majored in television and speech. As far as the Marine Corps was concerned, 
this degree was quite as good as my friend’s, who had majored in history and 
government and philosophy at Georgetown. I have heard of people majoring 
in volley-ball and golf and even greenskeeping. And they are all known in- 
discriminately as “college graduates.” 


In the graduate field, especially with reference to the degree of doctor of 
philosophy (and, I personally believe, the master’s degree as well), we Catho- 
lics should be concerned with the speculative rather than the practical, with 
ends rather than means. In terms of product, we will then be educating 
people who are prepared to live up to standards of intellectual, moral and 
cultural excellence that cannot be required of the great majority. Allow me 
to quote a great teacher, now deceased, Professor William Aylott Orton: “The 
quality of personality that can be brought to bear governs and determines 
all the uses of technical equipment; for even the finest equipment is axio- 
logically neutral. Unless America can produce enough men who embody in 
themselves the capacity to ‘take the strain’—moral and spiritual as well as 
intellectual—all its power and prestige and technology will prove sterile, or 
worse than sterile . . . for in the end, nothing less than the finest type of 
humanity is safe for humanity because nothing less is worthy of humanity’s 
Creator.” 


On the basis of these assumptions, there are, to my mind, two large. vital 
subject areas to be developed or further developed by our Catholic graduate 
schools: 


1. The behavior of man, particularly his social behavior. This is an era 
of social unheaval comparable to the 15th and 16th centuries, perhaps 
destined to surpass them in revolutionary consequences. Social and 
political history (and by no means exclusively recent or contemporary), 
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the reciprocal behavior of states and peoples and races, observing and 
classifying them, plus understanding and evaluating them in terms of 
Christian principles—here are fields to conquer. Only five Catholic uni- 
versities offer doctoral programs in political science, four in economics, 
three in international relations. And what of geography? Of areas such 
as Africa, the Near East, Asia? 


2. Natural Science. Since July, 1945, a new universe has been disclosed. 
More and more, knowledge of physics and chemistry and related sciences 
becomes necessary—even practically necessary in decisions of high policy. 
The Catholic scientist has perhaps a special role to play. Some time ago, 
Mr. Henry Ford II said: “The great and terrible problem confronting 
the world as a result of the development of atomic fission reminds us 
that the physical scientists can get us into trouble that they cannot get 
us out of. The only real defense seems to be in the field of character 
and morality. ... That is a job which certainly rests in part on the col- 
leges and universities.” To which we would add that the Catholic 
scholarly ideal is the combination of the highest intelligence with the 
highest character and morality. 


A recent study seems to show that Catholics are conspicuously few in the 
ranks of American scientists (I refer to Robert H. Knapp and H. B. Good- 
rich, Origins of American Scientists, Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 
1952). The authors suggest some reasons why this is so, and there are others 
—such as the fact that a good many young Catholics enter the priesthood 
and religious life, ete. But the fact is that Catholic institutions, without 
exception, lie among the least productive 10 per cent of all institutions in 
the academic begetting of scientists. So much so, that they were excluded 
from a sample study as constituting a class’ by themselves which would destroy 
the homogeneity of the sample. This study deals mainly with undergraduate 
institutions; and it is interesting to note that the fifty highest ranking col- 
leges are predominantly small, liberal arts institutions devoted to funda- 
mental scholarship rather than to specialized training—like the greater 
number of our Catholic colleges. 


At any rate, it can surely be said that, in general, we need better science 
programs in our graduate schools. If Catholics are to influence the intel- 
lectual and cultural life of this country, if we are to exercise an intellectual 
apostolate, an apostolate of scholarship, surely we must develop our grad- 
uate programs in science where a good start has already been made. 


At the least, we can start our students off toward the very highest accom- 
plishment by rigorous standards and work on the master’s level, from which 
they can then pass on to doctoral work at the large, well-equipped universi- 
ties with assurance of success. 


Here is a not very modest program for the next half-century. But the 
stakes are high, especially for what is often—and wrongly—thought of as 
an ivory tower, the graduate school. In a recent novel, Evelyn Waugh repre- 
sents the Empress Helena saying to her son Constantine: “Sometimes I have 
a terrible dream of the future. Not now, but presently, people may forget 
their loyalty to their kings and emperors and take power for themselves... . 
Think of the misery of a whole world possessed of Power without Grace.” 
(Helena. Boston, 1951; p. 186.) 


It is our part as Catholic scholars and the teachers of the Catholic scholars 
of the future to make sure that power is infused with grace and gentled 
by it. 
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PROBLEMS FOR CATHOLIC GRADUATE SCHOOLS CREATED BY NEW 
POPULATION TRENDS 


REV. EDWIN A. QUAIN, SJ., DEAN, GRADUATE SCHOOL 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The first and most obvious task presented to me in addressing myself to 
the subject assigned, namely, “Problems for Catholic Graduate Schools Cre- 
ated by New Population Trends,” was to gather the best available figures on 
the general population of the United States and such figures as are avail- 
able as to the growth of the Catholic population of our various areas. The 
interpretation of these figures is a very delicate business, and I wish, at the 
outset, to insist that any conclusions that might be drawn are totally de- 
pendent on the accuracy of the figures used, and unfortunately we cannot 
always be certain of this latter fact. Even when the figures are fairly 
reliable, one is always conscious of reservations that have to be made, and 
therefore our conclusions must necessarily be tentative and ought to be re- 
examined from time to time. It should be stated at the outset that it is 
all but impossible for anyone to have complete knowledge of the whole of 
the United States from this point of view, and that cooperative action be- 
tween people, well-situated in the educational field within certain areas, can 
perhaps be a most fruitful collaboration. 


All of our Catholic graduate schools were born in the first fifty years of the 
twentieth century. It is of interest that in 1900 the population of the United 
States was approximately 75 million. At the last census it was over 150 
million. In the decade between 1940 and 1950 our population increased 
by more than the size of a Hartford, Connecticut, or a Des Moines, Iowa, 
which is approximately 177,000 people. Based on medium fertility, mortality 
and immigration, it is estimated that the population of the United States 
will reach 169 million by 1960. The expectation is that the total population 
of the United States will continue to increase, but at a declining rate, for 
the next four decades, becoming stable about the year 1990. 


In spite of the fact that the last decade showed the largest national 
increase in population in the history of the United States, one half of the 
3,073 counties in the United States showed a decrease in population in those 
ten years. By States, the changes range from an increase of 53.3 per cent 
for California and a decrease of 4.4 per cent in Oklahoma. So it seems clear 
that while the total population is increasing, a substantial number of people 
are on the move. 


Another significant factor for us as educators, apart from the increase 
in our total population, is the aging of our population. This trend has been 
on for many, many decades, and it results in a decreasing proportion of 
the total population in the younger age groups and an increasing proportion 
in the older groups. For instance, the average age of the population of 
the United States in 1790 was 16 years. In 1900 it was 22.9 and in 1950 
it was 29.8. In 1870 one half of our population was under 20 years of age. 
Today only 34 per cent are under 20 years. The proportion in the 20 to 44 
year group has remained practically the same since 1870, approximately 
35 per cent, and the proportion of the 45 to 64 year bracket has shown a 
constant, but fairly slow increase. The proportion represented by those 65 
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years of age and over is increasing very rapidly, and their absolute or 
numerical increase is astonishing. In general, our total population increased 
threefold between 1870 and 1940. The number of people aged 65 or over 
increased eightfold, while the number of children under 5 years of age didn’t 
quite double. 


While the proportion of our population on the farm declined from 95 
per cent in 1790 to 16 per cent in 1950, there need be no fear about our food 
supply because the farmers now are apparently controlling larger farms, and 
with mechanization, better seeds, better feed, and better and more fer- 
tilizers, they are well able to feed as well as furnish ample raw materials 
for our factories. Our farms have grown bigger while becoming fewer. 


The population is growing “in the cities,” but that should be specified 
more clearly as “in the area of the large metropolitan centers.” 


The country has been divided into 168 such metropolitan areas, and in 
them, more than half of the nation’s population now lives. These areas in- 
clude only 275 of our 3,073 counties. These areas account for about 80 per 
cent of the country’s total population increase between 1940 and 1950. With 
very few exceptions all metropolitan areas showed population increases 
since 1940. Many have increased by a third or more, and the San Diego 
area has increased by 85 per cent. In general the growth has been greater 
in the metropolitan areas along our coasts and around the Great Lakes than 
in the inland areas. One other fact that is of great importance in this dis- 
cussion of these metropolitan areas is that while the center of the cities, 
as a group, had a population increase of 13 per cent, the remainder of those 
areas, namely, the suburbs of those cities, had an increase of 34.7 per cent. 
Nearly half of our national population increase during the past decade is 
located in the suburbs of these 168 areas. 


The decade 1940 to 1950 was perhaps more striking in the migration of 
populations than it is likely to be in the future, unless war or any further 
increase of rearmament will cause greater volume and speed of movement 
of people. In terms of absolute increases the fastest growing geographic 
divisions are, in order, the Pacific Coast, the East-North Central States, 
(comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin) and the South 
Atlantic Statés. In the past decade California, New York, Texas, Michigan 
and Ohio showed each, a growth of more than a million people. 


I am sure that I need not dwell here upon the cultural factors that deter- 
mined the creation of most Catholic colleges and universities in the large 
urban centers of this country. Out of the group of Catholic graduate schools 
normally represented on the Committee on Graduate Study of the NCEA, 
only Notre Dame is outside of a large metropolitan area. A hasty conclusion 
and one not necessarily connected with our purpose here, might be that 
Catholic colleges at least do not develop into large universities unless they 
are in large urban centers. It would, perhaps, be interesting to hear the 
factors that dictated the development of Notre Dame while it was situated 
far from the madding crowd. 

Be that as it may, it seems that from the point of view of the hucksters, 
we have situated ourselves rather well, with an eye to the available market 
for our product. More will be said later with regard to what might be called 
the suburbanization of our population, but by and large, it would seem that 
we are not going to be left behind in our urban centers within the fore- 
seeable future. New York, Chicago, Detroit, Boston, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
Washington, and Milwaukee will always be large centers of population, and 
some are increasing in population faster than others. 
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Most notable however are the two large cities on the West Coast where 
Catholic graduate schools are, one might say, only in an embryonic stage. 
Los Angeles has a population of about 4% million and in the decade 1940 
to 1950 it increased 49.8 per cent. The San Francisco area has a population 
of more than 2% million, and in that same decade it increased 53.3 per cent. 
As was mentioned before, the largest growth in our population is on the 
West Coast, so much so that Seattle had an increase of 45.2 per cent, Port- 
land, Oregon 40.6 per cent and San Diego a phenomenal increase of 92.4 
per cent. Owing, perhaps, to the increase of government employees, Wash- 
ington, D. C., that is, metropolitan Washington, increased 51.3 per cent, 
and Baltimore, affected by the same tendency I am sure, 23.5 per cent. 


Another significant series of increases is to be found in Texas. Houston 
increased 52.5 per cent to 806,701 in the last decade. In the same period, 
Dallas increased 54.8 per cent to 614,799. San Antonio 48 per cent to 500,460 
and Fort Worth 60.2 per cent to 361,253. Other significant increases in the 
Southeast are Miami, Florida 84.9 per cent, Saint Petersburg-Tampa 50.4 
per cent, Jacksonville 44.7 per cent, Mobile 62.8 per cent, and Baton Rouge 
79 per cent. All of these latter cities are under a half million in total popu- 
lation. Also in the category of under a half million, are some surprisingly 
high percentages of advance in population, as for instance, Phoenix, Arizona 
78.2 per cent, El Paso 48.8 per cent, Corpus Christi 78.6 per cent, Albu- 
querque 109.9 per cent, Tucson, 93.9 per cent. 


By this time it should be clear that the general tendency to growth in 
population is in the southwest and in the far southeast of the United States. 


Since, by and large, the student population of our Catholic graduate schools 
will be largely Catholic, we may well ask the question whether or not the 
rate of increase in the Catholic population will keep pace in the same areas 
as the general population seems to be growing. It is said that a substantial 
amount of the growth in population in California and Florida is the result 
of elderly people who are retiring to the sunshine. These obviously will add 
nothing to the market of Catholic graduate schools. 


On the accompanying chart you will find some statistics which I offer for 
your study in consideration with the following suggestions and reservations. 
You will find a selection of the largest metropolitan areas in the United States 
where Catholic education is at present well established, and certain others where 
it is relatively weak. Next you will find a percentage of increase in the popu- 
lation of those total metropolitan areas in the last decade. Alongside of that 
you will find the best figures I have been able to obtain on the Catholic popula- 
tion of the United States in 1940 and in 1952 with the percentage of increase 
of Catholics next indicated. Finally, the percentage is given of Catholics in 
the total population in each of these metropolitan areas. 


I would draw your attention to the fact that the Dallas-Fort Worth area 
percentage of increase and Catholic population is, of necessity, an estimate, 
as is also true of the Fresno-Monterey area. 


I should like to mention also that Hartford Diocese happens to be co- 
extensive with the State of Connecticut. A total population indicated of * 
2,007,280 is that of the whole state of Connecticut, and not merely of the 
city of Hartford. 

Merely by running down the first two columns you can get some idea of 
the extent of our population contained in these selected metropolitan areas 
and the percentage of increase that they have shown in the decade 1940 to 
1950. 
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I should like to draw attention to the fact that certain of the figures given 
for the Catholic populations in 1940 and 1950 turn out to be conveniently 
round numbers, and therefore, are, I should guess, somewhat suspect as to 
accuracy. That factor is somewhat discouraging because it is possible that 
the population of those cities was either higher or lower in 1940 and in 1950 
than portrayed by these figures. That, of course, confuses any comparisons 
that we might try to make. During that same decade, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington became separate Archdioceses, and both as a result of growth of 
Federal Government and industry, have had very large increases in popu- 
lation. It is difficult, however, to separate the two as the diocesan figures 
pretend to do, in a way that would be significant compared to the figures of 
the general population. 


It will be noted that in certain cases the alleged percentage of increase in 
the Catholic population in the decade of 1940 to 1950, is substantially larger 
than the increase indicated in the total population. It is striking that Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis and Cleveland report a very much smaller increase in 
Catholic population than the parallel increase in the total population. Those 
who are familiar with individual areas in the United States can per- 
haps enlighten us as to the accuracy of the figures that I have. As men- 
tioned above, we must be very careful to avoid unwarranted generalization 
on the national scale. 


With all those reservations, and some, doubtless you will be able to find 
yourself from the study of these figures, I think we may take a look at 
the over-all picture and see certain reassuring facts. The first would seem 
to be, as mentioned above, that our situation in the larger metropolitan areas 
will always provide us with a market for graduate work. It is also indicated 
that certain areas are growing substantially where we do not have many 
notable graduate programs. I should like to draw your attention, particularly 
to the Philadelphia area, which is extending very substantially, owing to the 
influx of heavy industry, so that it now takes in as far south as Wilmington 
as a metropolitan area and it moves over into Jersey in its influence. This 
area is very significant because of the very large Catholic population that 
was listed in 1952. On the other hand, it is possible that the increase in 
population in this area brought about by the growth of heavy industry will 
very likely be made up of young men who are never to be candidates for a 
degree in a graduate school, although it is possible that their children, 20 
to 25 years from now, may affect the graduate school picture. Attention 
should be directed to the relatively low Catholic populations in the large 
cities of Texas, and there is nothing, at present, to indicate a tendency for 
the Catholic population to grow in that area. 


The fact that the 1940 populations, as given for San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, were conveniently round numbers is unfortunate for our judgment 
on that area. The most recent population figures for both areas are little 
better, and it is to be hoped that more detailed and accurate figures could 
be gathered for this region. In any case, the total population in these areas 
is growing at an extraordinary rate, and if we may assume a parallel 
growth by the Catholic population, then there should be a substantial market 
for Catholic graduate studies on the West Coast. 


A beginning has been made at Loyola, Los Angeles, at the University of 
San Francisco, and to a degree at Santa Clara on the M.A. Level. There are 
also beginnings in the Northwest in Seattle of a master’s program, I believe. 

The striking increases in Catholic population in El Paso and San Antonio 
which are far higher than the rate of increase of the total population do 
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not, perhaps, indicate anything significant for Catholic graduate education, 
since a large proportion of the new people may be from Mexico. 


Attention should be sharply focused on what might be called the suburban- 
ization of our large metropolitan areas populations. For totally different 
reasons a number of our Catholic colleges seem to have anticipated this 
tendency 25 to 40 years ago, namely by moving the colleges from downtown, 
next to the high schools, out on to the edge of the city. As you are aware, 
this has happened in Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Chicago and Los 
Angeles. It is a long time since anybody considered Fordham as being out 
in the country (which was the main objection to its original founding), the 
metropolitan area having grown up to and around and beyond us to West- 
chester and Connecticut. Still St. Louis University and Marquette would 
seem to be unchangeably downtown universities. 


Notable, also, has been the tendency in a number of metropolitan schools 
to open a downtown division, but in general such units have been aimed 
at a part-time evening population. Given this trend to suburbanization, it 
would seem likely that we might consider a suburban division along with a 
downtown division, or maybe, replacing the downtown division. On the other 
hand, a part-time evening population is probably going to continue to be 
the desirable field of activity for graduate studies. Working against this 
tendency towards a suburban division is the development of parkways in our 
metropolitan areas which render transportation much more speedy and the 
number of cars is continually growing. In spite of all this, however, still 
another reservation suggests itself, namely, that students will travel farther 
for their master’s degree than they normally will for the bachelor’s degree, 
and for the doctor’s farther than for either of the other two. So perhaps 
there is little need for us to try to go to meet a prospective student. 

In conclusion, it would seem therefore that we ought to continue to de- 
velop in the large metropolitan areas where we are now solidly established, 
such as Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Louis. It seems likely there will be a fairly steadily expanding market in 
the Philadelphia area, and a clear challenge is presented to Catholic graduate 
education on the West Coast in Southern California, in the San Francisco 
Bay area and in the North West. 


Looking at these latter areas as potential sources of graduate students, 
however, further data is needed on the elements that compose these increas- 
ing populations: 

(a) Retired farmers with grown families. 
(b) Migrants.from predominantly non-Catholic areas. 


(c) Industrial groups who within 20 years may provide candidates for 
graduate studies. 


At the same time, the absolute number of graduate students has been 
increasing steadily, at a far faster rate than the total population. This of 
course, may be due to the increased opportunities presented by the G.I. bill, 
by the greater possibility of financial rewards, and the increasing tendency 
of employers to demand advanced education in those they hire. If Catholic 
students choose graduate studies even in a slightly higher percentage than 
they have in the past, the market for Catholic graduate studies will con- 
tinue to be very extensive. 

That would seem to be, in general, the picture. Now to come back to the 
title of my paper, “Problems Presented by the New Population Trends.” 
Perhaps, rather we should say opportunities for expansion are provided by 
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the new population trends and these will affect Catholic graduate schools in 
the following areas: 


(1) Added money will be needed for plant, library and salaries to meet 
the expanding obligations that will be ours. 


(2) An increasing number of competently trained faculty will be re- 
quired to take care of the greater influx of students. 


(3) The increase in numbers presents Catholic graduate schools with 
the opportunity for much greater selectivity, in our admissions’ 
policies. 


(4) We are likewise presented with the opportunity to be much more 
demanding, and hence to produce a better product. 


(5) There is a serious danger involved in this increase in numbers 
in that the greater numbers will tend to lower the level of accom- 
plishment—Heaven preserve us from the half educated Ph.D. 


Since Catholic graduate education stands at the end of the line, it is of 
course significant for elementary and secondary education, that the market 
is expanding. The elementary schools will obviously be affected sooner, with 
a far higher percentage of students than either the colleges or the graduate 
schools, and, if the rate of increase in secondary and higher education, in 
general, continues, the Catholic graduate schools will have ample warning 
of the demands that will be made upon them. Please God—we’ll be prepared. 
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DEANS OF GRADUATE SCHOOLS 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF DEANS OF CATHOLIC 
GRADUATE SCHOOLS 


REV. GERARD F. YATES, S.J., DEAN, GRADUATE SCHOOL 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Because of a mistake in programming, both the public and the executive 
sessions had been scheduled at the same time. The Chairman, Father Moore, 
therefore called the executive session to order at 4:40 P.M. after the ad- 
journment of the public meeting. 


All regular members of the group were present except Rev. Henry W. 
Casper, S.J., of Creighton University and Dean George D. Rock of Catholic 
University. 

Also present were: Dean M. C. D’Argonne, Xavier University, New 
Orleans; Rev. John Martin, S.J., University of San Francisco; Dean C. J. 
Neusse, School of Social Science, Catholic University; Rev. James Whelan, 
S.J., Loyola University, New Orleans. 


1. The Chairman introduced discussion of several graduate schools not yet 
represented in the group in terms of quantitative standards set by the Com- 
mittee at its Fall 1950 meeting. Father Drummond moved that the chair- 
man should compile the available information and send it to members for 
a vote by mail. Father Farrell seconded the motion and it was unanimously 
passed. 


2. The Chairman asked all members of the group to send to him any 
changes in programs for inclusion in the new edition of the booklet Fields 
of Graduate Study. 


3. The Chairman announced that the list of all 1953 graduates available 
for teaching positions would soon be distributed by Father Rooney of J.E.A. 


4, The discussion of the organizational position of the graduate school with 
respect to the university as a whole was put off to the fall meeting. Father 
Drummond suggested an informal meeting to be held on the following morn- 
ing at which the above problem could be better defined. (This informal meet- 
ing was held and was considered highly satisfactory.) 

5. Father Dion invited the group to hold its fall meeting at St. John’s 
University. The invitation was gratefully accepted. 

6. Father Farrell moved a vote of thanks to the retiring Chairman, Father 
Moore, for his service beyond the term of any present member—since 1946. 
The motion was seconded by Fathers Drummond and Henle and passed unani- 
mously by acclamation. 


7. The meeting stood adjourned at 5:45 P.M. 





SECTION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


MINUTES OF MEETING 


SISTER MARY JOSETTA, R.S.M., ST. XAVIER COLLEGE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. F. N. Pitt, Chairman of the Section on Teacher Educa- 
tion, presided over the business meeting of the Section. 


While a formal motion for action by the Section was defeated the fol- 
lowing proposal was made and approved unanimously: 

That the present Survey Committee on Teacher Preparation be enlarged 
by the addition of a representative from all interested communities and 
that it be empowered as an integrating group in order to sponsor ex- 
ploratory regional conferences at interested institutions, with a view 
to the ultimate establishment of Sisters Educational and Professional 
Standards Commissions. 
This proposal to ke presented to the College and University Department 
and through it to be referred to the Executive Board of the National 
Catholic Educational Association for approval for further action. 


Election Results for Section Officers for 1953-1954: 


Chairman: Sister Mary Josetta, R.S.M., St. Xavier College, Chicago, IIl. 


. Vice Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Voight, Archdiocesan Super- 
intendent of Schools, New York, N. Y. 


Secretary: Sister Mary Nona, O.P., Edgewood College, Madison, Wis. 
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REPORT OF JOINT SESSION OF THE SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ 








DEPARTMENT WITH THE TEACHER EDUCATION SECTION OF 
THE COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 


SISTER MARY JOSETTA, R.S.M., DEAN, ST. XAVIER COLLEGE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAM 


The joint session of the School Superintendents’ Department with the 
Teacher Education Section of the College and University Department met 
in Room D of the Convention Hall at Atlantic City, N. J., on Thursday, 
April 9, 1953, at 1:45 P.M. 


The joint session consisted of a panel discussion of the Survey Report on 
Teacher Preparation.’ 


Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix Newton Pitt, Chairman of the Section 
on Teacher Education and Secretary of the Catholic School Board, 
Louisville, Ky. ; 

Speakers: Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., Marygrove College, Monroe, Mich. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, Archdiocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Panelists: Sister Mary Basil, S.S.N.D., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Very Rev. Msgr. Henry C. Bezou, Archdiocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, New Orleans, La. 
Sister Mary Celine, C.R., Port Chester, N. Y. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. C. E. Elwell, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Very Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Archdiocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sister Mary Richardine, B.V.M., Immaculate Conception Academy, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


Two papers were presented: one by Monsignor Carl Ryan and the other 
by Sister M. Emil, I.H.M. Their papers follow: 


1The Survey Report on Teacher Preparation was a report prepared by a committee of six 
sisters. This committee was organized at the meeting of the Teacher Education Section of the 
NCEA in Kansas City, Missouri, April, 1952, to make a survey of the current status of teacher 
education among religious, the obstacles to the establishment of adequate pre-service programs, 
and the possibilities of resolving the difficulties. The members of the committee who volun- 
teered to make this survey follow: 


Sister M. Emil, I.H.M., Chairman Sister Rose Alice, S.L. 
Marygrove College Loretto Motherhouse 
Monroe, Mich. Loretto, Nerinx P.O., Ky. 
Sister M. Richardine, B.V.M. Sister M. Gerard, O.S.F. 
Immaculate Conception Academy Alverno College 
Davenport, Iowa Milwaukee 15, Wis. 


Sister M. Basil, S.S.N.D. 
1324 N. Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A SUPERINTENDENT’S VIEW 


THE SURVEY REPORT ON TEACHER PREPARATION 
BY RT. REV. MSGR. CARL J. RYAN, Ph.D. 


Catholic education owes a debt of gratitude to the Section on Teacher Edu- 
cation of the NCEA for its factual study of present-day problems in the 
preparation of teaching sisters. In presenting some comments on this report 
it should be clearly understood that while I was assigned by the Depart- 
ment of Superintendents to present a paper in its behalf, what I have to say 
is entirely my own. There is no official superintendents’ viewpoint, since 
the department has not taken action on the report. I believe, however, that 
what I have to say will meet with the approval of most of the super- 
intendents. 


I shall present what I have to say in the form of brief statements, begin- 
ning, not necessarily with the most important, but with those that can prob- 
ably be disposed of with the least difference of opinion. 


I, FINANCIAL 


1. We have sold Catholic education to our Catholic people to the extent 
that in unprecedented numbers they want their children educated in Catholic 
schools. Have we made an all-out effort to tell them what this is going to 
cost? Catholic education is a heavy burden for many families in poor or 
modest circumstances. There are others in better circumstances who could 
and might do more if the actual needs were known. 


2. Have the religious communities given to the ordinaries in each diocese 
a factual statement as to just how far the diocesan salary goes towards 
meeting the actual needs of a given sister teaching in the diocese? Prac- 
tically everyone realizes that sisters’ salaries are too low. On the other 
hand, it is a very common belief that sisters have other sources of income 
such as gifts, music lessons, bookstore proceeds, etc. I suppose that in most 
cases, even where there is this extra income, it still falls short of the 
actual needs per sister. Until diocesan authorities have actual facts in the 
case, we can hardly blame them if they assume that these extras, together 
with the salary, provide an adequate income. 


8. In many cases sisters are called upon to do much work around a school 
and parish which should not be expected of them. They should be protected 
by contract which specifies just what they are expected to do as a part of 
their teaching assignment. If extra parish work is expected, it should be by 
mutual agreement, so stated in the contract, and paid for extra. 


II. LAY TEACHERS 


1. It is self-evident that if many children are not to be deprived of a 
Catholic education we must use some lay teachers. We must overcome what- 
ever prejudice still exists against lay teachers, whether on the part of 
pastors, the sisters, or our Catholic laity. One way of getting sisters used 
to lay teachers as fellow workers is to have both educated together wherever 
practical. 
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2. We must pay adequate salaries to get good lay teachers. 


3. One source of lay teachers is to offer them scholarships. The diocese 
of Buffalo and the Archdiocese of Cincinnati have had such a program for 
some years and it has proved successful. 


4. The establishment of a ratio between sisters and lay teachers is a 
most difficult problem. Basically it would seem to be a diocesan problem, 
since the diocese, rather than the various religious communities teaching in 
the diocese, should determine the general policies governing the schools of 
the diocese. On the other hand, when one diocese sets up such a ratio and 
another refuses to accept lay teachers, a community having sisters in both 
dioceses readily sees the injustice of such a situation. If under these cir- 
cumstances the community should attempt to set up its own sister-lay teacher 
ratio, one can hardly blame it. Here surely is one area in this teacher 
supply problem that requires action on an inter-diocesan level. 


5. Whether it is possible to set up a sister-lay teacher ratio, say 4-1, 
or some similar figure, on a national scale is very questionable. Conditions 
vary too much, not only nationally, but in any one diocese. Probably the 
most that we can do is to set up some sort of goal, to be attained as far as 
possible on the local level. 


Ill. TEACHER EDUCATION 


1. We may accept as the goal for elementary teacher education a full 
four year pre-service program. 


According to the Survey Report 118 communities at present do not have 
facilities to give such a preparation, neither do they have access to such facil- 
ities. Furthermore, 171 communities are sending out sisters with less than 
70 credits, which is slightly more than two years of college work. It is 
obvious that the attainment of a four year pre-service training is not possi- 
ble in the immediate future for all communities. 


In the meanwhile, I suggest the following policy: 


a) Those communities which are now on a four-year program. should 
by all means hold on to it, and make no concession, even in the face 
of the need for sisters. 


b) Communities which are now giving their sisters two or more years 
of training should be encouraged to move to the four-year program. 


c) Communities which are now giving their sisters less than two years 
of college work should set as an irreducible minimum two years of 
college training, about equally divided between cultural and pro- 
fessional subjects. 


2. Regarding the qualifications for teaching on the elementary level and 
on the secondary level we must make a distinction. (I use the term elemen- 
tary to cover grades 1-6 inclusive.) What the elementary grade teacher 
needs is basically a love for children, along with a reasonably good back- 
ground of general education and professional training. The teacher on the 
secondary level needs a broader cultural background as a basis for special- 
ization in her teaching fields. This means if we recognize no difference be- 
tween the general educational background needed for teaching on the ele- 
mentary and the secondary level, and set the same standards for both, we are 
going to deprive our Catholic elementary schools of a certain number of 
badly needed teachers. 
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If the colleges think that the traditonal concept of the Bachelor of Arts 
degree must be upheld at all costs, then I would suggest that they offer 
a Bachelor of Science in Education degree. This latter would admittedly be 
less exacting in its demands and would prepare teachers for elementary 
school work, some of whom could not qualify in the traditional A.B. program. 

If the colleges see the present problem of teacher preparation merely as 
a college problem, apart from the need for elementary school teachers in 
the immediate years ahead, they may do so at the peril of their own self 
interests. Our Catholic elementary and secondary schools have been the 
largest feeders of our Catholic colleges. Can the latter survive without 
the former? 


We are faced with a need for more and more teachers. Vocations to the 
teaching sisterhoods are not keeping pace with the needs. We have in the 
past sent sisters into service with inadequate preparation, into over-crowded 
classrooms, and then sometimes burdened them with work totally unrelated 
to teaching. We have treated our sisters as if they were indefinitely ex- 
pendible. The time has come when we must treat each sister’s vocation to 
the teaching sisterhoods as a precious asset. We must see to it that each 
sister gets adequate preparation, is given a reasonable sized class, and is 
freed from an unjust burden of work which rightfully belongs to others. 
In this way we can increase the teaching efficiency of our sisters, forestall 
premature physical and mental breakdowns, and prolong the teaching life 
of our sisters. May the deliberations of this afternoon help us to achieve 
this goal. 


THE SISTERS’ VIEW 


THE SURVEY REPORT ON TEACHER PREPARATION 
BY SISTER MARY EMIL, I.H.M. 


I have been asked to prepare a statement covering the three areas discussed 
by Monsignor Ryan and containing the sisters’ view of their problem and 
the sisters’ proposals for action. 

To follow his order, now, I am tempted for instance, to underline Mon- 
signor’s remarks about how willing the lay people would be to help if they 
realized that lay teachers are genuinely indispensable today, and that the 
major obstacle to their acceptance is a financial one. I could illustrate how 
eager laymen are to assist when they realize what it means, educationally 
and in other ways, for the sisters teaching their children to subsist on an 
average salary of fifty-one dollars a month. I will not develop these points, 
nor detail the inadequacies of the special sources of income referred to, 
because we have made an extensive and detailed survey of the exact finan- 
cial condition of twenty-five select religious communities, and I am expecting 
Sister Mary Basil, who has directed it, and who is one of the panelists, 
to tell you about it in the course of the discussion. 

On the point regarding teacher education, I am tempted to submit a quali- 
fying word. We want, not a goal, but a minimum goal of a four-year pro- 
gram. Because of the limitations on study in the canonical year, our own 
community for instance has found it necessary beginning with this current 
school year, to replan in terms of a five-year degree program. 

I should like, likewise, to suggest that the difficulty of the 118 com- 
munities which reported having no educational facilities of their own could 
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be solved through organization, at a cost not much greater to them than 
that now borne by communities having their own colleges, but that is a 
point which I am expecting that Sister Gerard will explain to you at the 
business session at 4:15. 


We have a further temptation to question the advisability of any state- 
ment emanating from this organization relative to a two-year program 
as any kind of goal. If a community is now giving only freshman training, 
as one-fifth of the communities unfortunately are, of course let us pray 
that they will make a beginning with two years. Let us not be wild-eyed 
visionaries remaking the world in a day. But the psychological effect of our 
thinking of or referring to those two years as anything but inadequate and 
simply unsatisfactory would to our mind be disastrous. The progress of such 
communities will not be hindered, but rather accelerated, by our labelling 
the training inadequate; such progress could be seriously hindered (and 
this is of course the story of the “emergency” training that sisters have 
been receiving in this country for the .past century) by labelling it as in 
any way adequate. 


I have a final and very serious temptation to elaborate an objection to 
minimizing the training required for elementary teachers. They as religious 
women, no less than religious men, represent the Church, and have a mission 
which can be summarized in the phrase contemplata aliis tradere. This is 
why a proposal to give them identical training with lay students cannot be 
satisfactory, and would in the long run induce many vocation-prospects to 
wonder what they could do more as religious. The sister today should first of 
all have the formation necessary for a comprehensive understanding of her 
spiritual life. This involves some difficult disciplines, like philosophy and 
theology, which are more, rather than less demanding than the traditional 
B.A. program. Her education should aim secondly at making her a cultured 
professional person, as the Holy Father has specifically urged, and much 
as the seminary aims at the training of a gentleman. It is only in the third 
place that her education should be directly aimed at her teaching. work on 
a certain level. And even here, if we could make the assumption—surely 
not verified in many communities—that a sister will be kept on a certain 
grade level all her life, I question very seriously whether for the sake of 
the difficult work that needs to be done in those grades, or for the morale 
of the sisters engaged in it, we can afford to give them—not a different— 
but a “different and less exacting,” that is, an inferior program. Since last 
year’s convention, when such a less exacting program was discussed, I for 
one have been questioning elementary teachers themselves, inservice teachers 
now attempting, after five to twenty years (and because of the last quarter 
century’s “emergency” conditions) to complete their undergraduate cultural 
and professional preparation. I have been asking those sisters what it is 
they think they need. I shall not take from the time allotted me to give 
you their answers, but I would be glad to quote or read them during the 
discussion. Let me say here that the very explanation of my question to 
them has generally been enough to provoke a mild religious riot in favor 
of a plan which they describe as “Train our minds; we'll use them to acquire 
the other things more quickly and with better balance.” Obviously I do not 
maintain that the Holy Ghost distributes vocations according to the scores 
on a Binet-Simon. There will always be unusual cases, and we must pro- 
vide for them. That the unusual cases will be so many, or that they ought 
to be so many that we should drop sister-education standards generally, I 
would vehemently deny. 
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Now I will not yield to all these temptations because I would prefer to take 
the time to point out that these two convention hours out of every year, 
the only time when all the teaching sisters can confer upon their problems, 
are not enough to settle such issues. 


Monsignor Ryan makes another extremely enlightened point about con- 
tracts and special parish work. There is no question that contracts should 
contain such provision. The question is—how do we go from here to there? 
The election every six years of a new Mother General and General Council 
does not turn former Latin teachers or music teachers or deans of women 
into canon lawyers. It is notorious that just about the only mutuality that 
has characterized the contracts of the past has been the double signatures. 
There is urgent need for a commission of sisters, acting with competent 
and prudent canonical counsel, to draw up their needs as some of the pro- 
visions for a model contract. There is likewise place for the publicizing and 
discussing of these sections of such a model contract between parishes and 
communities. The sisters need a time and place to meet, to talk, and to 
agree about these matters. 


A last example—Monsignor emphasizes that it is extremely difficult to 
think of a sister lay-teacher ratio that could be applied universally. Never- 
theless he recognizes the need for interdiocesan action, and recognizes the 
propriety of community, and therefore of inter-community action. But are 
we to settle on our precise proposals this afternoon? If we could not solve 
the weighty problems involved in them in fifteen minutes, in a parley sub- 
ject to all the parliamentary and personal hazards of any free discussion, 
would that mean that such a ratio could not be decided? Since we sum- 
marized the survey questionnaires last fall to make a four-and-one recom- 
mendation, we have been finding that that is not very practical in an eight- 
room school. Our committee is therefore thinking that it should revise its 
suggestion to a three-and-one, that is, a one-fourth, or a twenty-five percent 
ratio, thus giving two lay teachers in an eight-teacher school. But we might 
spend the rest of the afternoon on this detail, and settle nothing. I do not 
mean that the panel discussion which we are going to have following this 
talk will not be tremendously interesting and suggestive. But the matters 
we propose to take up are not so much a question of dialectics, as of life 
and death—spiritual, mental, or physical life and death for so many thousands 
of sisters, and so many more thousands of children that the responsibility 
makes one shudder. In affairs of such moment, St. Thomas would say that 
the first act of prudence, which is counsel, should be prolonged, and I am 
submitting that the teaching sisters of the country need an organization 
of their own, in which to formulate, and by which to present, their con- 
sidered and united requests and proposals. 


That is, of course, the theme of this talk. You may be familiar with 
the loose affiliate of the NEA called the Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards Commission. T-E-P-S, TEPS, for short. TEPS commissions have 
been established nationally, regionally, and locally. Sister Augustine and 
Father Reinert explained to our unit in Chicago how this group, organ- 
ized in 1946, has made the most phenomenal progress in upgrading standards 
of teacher preparation, in raising salary schedules, and in recruitment for 
the profession. This extraordinary progress, moreover, has been made in a 
six-year period in which the public schools have been as severely affected 
by the teacher-shortage as we. 


The success of TEPS has been due to organization. We feel. that we need 
to match that organization. Their success is further attributed to the spread 
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of the idea that the teacher, the practitioner, is responsible for the stand- 
ards of her profession. I venture to say that we will see improvement in 
pre-service training, in-service training, salary schedules and all similar lines 
for sisters, when we put over the idea that the sister is responsible for the 
standards in her vocation. 


We should like to propose, then, the formation of SEPS—a Sister-Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards Commission. I would conceive that such 
a movement on a national scale would begin by the addition today, to the 
present Survey Committee, of a representative from every community here 
present which would like to join us, that such an enlarged temporary com- 
mittee would draw up plans for local, regional, or national conferences, as 
seems best to them upon consultation, and that such conferences should look 
to the establishment of permanent commissions with permanent officers. I 
shall make that proposal as a formal motion at our business session this 
afternoon, where its discussion has been given a place on the agenda. 


It may be in place here to point out that inasmuch as the proposed group 
would be a Sister-Education and Professional Standards Commission, it 
should be understood from the beginning that it would be an organization 
of sisters and for sisters. This is not to say that priests and laymen in the 
colleges and in the superintendents’ department would not be called in in 
consultative capacities. It is merely to say that the problem in sister-educa- 
tion is much broader than the college problem or the problem of the diocesan 
schools. It involves delicate questions of intra-community discipline which 
the sisters would find it difficult or impossible to discuss with outsiders. 
We feel, for instance, that the extremely frank answers and the astonish- 
ingly complete response given to our committee this year by the General 
Superiors of the country are to be ascribed to the fact that they realized 
that only sisters would be dealing with their answers. To give just one 
example, the communities approached very willingly gave us statistics on 
the community debt, on the cost of living in a mission house, and on many 
other matters, which, would not have been given if they had not been assured 
that we would respect their confidence and that in general we were all 
suffering from the same difficulties. For that matter, only one of the com- 
mittee members knows at this moment what particular communities are 
represented by the particular responses. 


The limitation of the membership of these Commissions to sisters in order 
to make possible the frank and prudent discussion of business, the inter- 
change of information and facilities, and the solution to common problems, 
would not mean that the sisters would not in every instance bring their 
suggestions or requests to the proper authorities. It would mean only 
that they would bring them together, after common counsel and common 
decision, and that they would cooperate in carrying out the work of their 
educational apostolate. 


Everything that Monsignor Ryan said in his concluding paragraph is 
true. I have neither the time nor the ability to improve upon it. May I 
say, then, in reaffirming it, that the only addition which we would wish 
to make to the objectives he describes is that of the institutional machinery 
for carrying them out. The establishment of such machinery is, we believe, 
in accord with the recommendations made last fall at the first Roman 
Congress of Superiors General of Pontifical Right, at which Monsignor 
Scapinelli is quoted as having said: “The Sacred Congregation is convinced 
of the immense benefit to religious Institutes of more knowledge of one 
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another and more contact, by the means of associations and federations, 
and wishes in every way to encourage them.” 


Following the presentation of the two papers, each member of the panel 
was called on to make a short statement on one phase of the Report. 


Monsignor Bezou discussed the role of the lay teacher in the Catholic 
school. He pointed out that the current demand for the lay teacher was 
due to two factors: (1) the lengthening of the period for the pre-training 
of the religious teacher, (2) the rapid and relentless expansion of the 
Catholic school system. The problem of procuring the services of the lay 
teacher is a real one. He suggested that lay people must know that we 
want them in the parochial schools; that new sources of supply must be 
discovered; and that ways and means of securing financial aid to support 
a program of this kind must be found. In short, it is essential that a good 
public relations program be inaugurated without delay. 


Sister Mary Richardine, B.V.M., next spoke briefly on the sister shortage. 
She demonstrated that this shortage has a fourfold aspect: 


1. Many old and infirm sisters continue in active service because it 
is impossible to replace them. 

2. Present numbers of sisters are wholly inadequate to staff the addi- 
tional classrooms being opened to accommodate increased enrollments. 

8. Many more sisters are needed to relieve overcrowding in the present 
classrooms, 


4. A temporary but real shortage of sisters is resulting from the fact 
that many communities are extending the pre-service training period 
for their future religious teachers. 


Monsignor Elwell commented next on the sister shortage and he pointed out 
that fewer religious vocations these years were due in part to the low birth 
rates in the decade preceding 1935. It is from these years that the current 
supply of vocations come. Added to this the greatly increased birthrate of 
the past ten years has augmented the enrollments of the elementary schools 
tremendously. In order to meet this situation of fewer sisters and more 
students he feels that the religious communities must be realistic and set 
as a national norm a two year teacher training pattern. 


Sister Mary Basil, S.S.N.D., followed Monsignor Elwell and she told of 
the serious financial difficulties that were facing religious communities today. 
In response to one of the questionnaires sent out by the Survey Committee 
the majority of communities (representing over 23,000 sisters) expressed 
grave fear of the future because of the impossibility of financing the educa- 
tion of their sister teachers. The survey uncovered the fact that in many 
of the communities reporting the average annual salary per capita is less 
than the average annual cost of living for a sister teaching in a parochial 
school. 


Monsignor Goebel spoke next and expressed his opinion that the lay 
teacher problem is the most serious one:facing the Catholic schools today. 
One of the obstacles, he stated, is the fact that in many instances the lay 
teacher is not accepted as a real member of the school faculty by pastors, 
sisters, or parents. This is a real difficulty and ways must be found to 
solve it. The community supervisor and the school principal must work 
closely together and serve as a liaison between these groups and the lay 
teachers. The lay teacher must be given status. 
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The last member of the panel to make a presentation was Sister M. Celine, 
C.R. She commented on the recent addresses of our Holy Father, Pius XII, 
to the various congresses and meetings of religious communities of women. 
She pointed out that the Holy Father urged mosi insistently that religious 
superiors give their members destined for the teaching profession the most 
adequate kind of preparation. She added that since there had been continued 
upgrading of state requirements for the public school teacher, it is impera- 
tive that religious communities make every effort to carry out the directives 
of our Holy Father in order that our religious teachers be comparable to the 
public school teachers. 


Following the formal presentations, the Chairman, Monsignor Pitt, opened 
the meeting up for general discussion of the Report and of the papers that 
had been presented. For over an hour there was long and serious dis- 
cussion of the issues that had been raised. The problem of the financial 
difficulties facing religious communities was discussed and the issue clearly 
pointed up that there must be some financial help provided to religious 
communities if they would educate their members as they should. The pres- 
ent remuneration given to the sisters in the parochial schools is inadequate 
to meet the cost of this education. Much of the discussion centered around 
the problem of teacher training. Speakers from many religious communities 
expressed the hope that their sisters be given the opportunity to be ade- 
quately prepared before being placed in the classroom. They were unani- 
mous in stating that it is essential that the young religious be given the 
time necessary for her religious formation and for her professional formation. 
Young religious are asked to do the impossible and many vocations are 
jeopardized in placing untrained or only partially trained sisters in situations 
beyond their capacities. These sisters, it was stated, become dissatisfied 
with their religious, spiritual, and professional life because of the many con- 
flicts arising in their lives, conflicts brought about by the great stresses 
placed upon them in the classroom which are aggravated by their lack of 
training. The majority of the sisters speaking felt that at least a four-year 
training period was necessary. On the other hand it was suggested that 
while the four-year period was ideal, yet because of the emergency, a 
shorter period seemed necessary. 


The place of the lay teacher in the Catholic schools resolved itself in the 
floor discussion into the three problems: 


1. The necessity of the acceptance of the lay teacher as a faculty mem- 
ber with full status. 


2. The necessity of discovering sources of supply. 
3. The necessity of finding sources of financial aid. 


It was recognized by practically every speaker that the lay teachers in 
our Catholic schools are necessary and that they must be integrated into 
the religious faculty. 











PRESIDENTS’ MEETING 


REPORT OF THE MEETING 


VERY REV. PAUL C. REINERT, S.J., PRESIDENT 
ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


One hundred and five presidents or their officially designated representa- 
tives attended a meeting from 3:00 to 4:30 P.M. in the Park Room of the 
Claridge Hotel. A social hour followed from 4:30 to 5:30 P.M. 


The four suggested topics were proposed by the Chairman, and a show 
of hands indicated a desire to discuss first the topic of coeducation and 
the education of women. As a stimulus to the discussion of this topic, the 
chairman suggested the following questions: 


i 


As evidenced by the writings of the Popes and Church authorities as 
well as by educational history and traditions, what is the official 
Catholic educational philosophy in regard to the teaching and train- 
ing of women? 


Have the traditional policies of the Church in this matter actually 
been changed, or are there practical “ad hoc’ reasons for departing 
from the policies or at least temporarily? 


. What are these practical reasons? The economic need of men’s col- 


leges to keep up their enrollment? The providing of certain tech- 
nical and professional programs for women not generally available 
in women’s colleges? The desire to attract Catholic women students 
who otherwise would enroll in secular institutions? The avoidance 
of mixed marriages? 


. What is the distinctive contribution which a Catholic woman’s col- 


lege can make to the education of Catholic girls? Is there any evi- 
dence that Catholic colleges for women have failed to train these 
students for their distinctive vocation? What can be done to attract 
more students to Catholic women’s colleges? 


. What is the obligation of both Catholic men’s and coeducational 


institutions to protect and promote the rightful place of Catholic 
women’s colleges? Is the Catholic coeducational institution equipped 
physically and administratively to train Catholic women simul- 
taneously with men for basically different vocations? If they are not 
now, can they ever be so equipped? At what levels in Catholic higher 
education is coeducation justified? desirable? 


. What are the reasons and their relative cogency which influence 


Catholic girls to attend coeducational rather than women’s colleges? 
Better teaching? Preferable academic programs? Proximity? Finan- 
cial consideration? Boys? Lack of accurate information or misinfor- 
mation about women’s colleges? Desire for a “change” after having 
had sisters as teachers in Catholic elementary and secondary schools? 
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The vigorous discussion which followed brought out the following points: 


1. A large number of the presidents of Catholic women’s colleges are 
definitely alarmed and disturbed at the seemingly growing tendency 
for Catholic men’s colleges to become coeducational institutions. 


2. Many are convinced that the kind of complete Christian formation 
for women as envisioned in the pronouncements of ecclesiastical 
authorities cannot be achieved in a coeducational institution. The 
reasons for this are many, including, e.g., inadequate physical facil- 
ities; lack of deans of women; disciplinary regulations ill-adapted to 
women’s education or an approach both in curricular content and 
teaching methods psychologically attuned to a woman’s mental inter- 
ests and attitudes; loss of proper development in extracurricular 
activities as student government is dominated by male students. In 
general, therefore, because the education of Catholic women tradi- 
tionally and successfully has been carried out in non-coeducational 
institutions it is argued that the burden of proof rests on the co- 
educational institutions to justify their efforts to secure women 
students. Solid reasons for coeducation were recognized by all: an 
explicit request from ecclesiastical authorities to establish a coeduca- 
tional institution; an economic situation which could be met only 
by a single Catholic institution of higher education, etc. 


The greatest source of irritation on the part of administrators of Catholic 
women’s colleges seems to be certain practices employed by some coeduca- 
tional institutions in the field of student promotion: their using a tuition 
for women below that of similar charges for men; participating in “college 
days” some coeducational institutions classify themselves with the women’s 
rather than the men’s colleges; offering of scholarships in Catholic academies 
for girls, especially where there is no economic need for such assistance; 
where lists of graduates of girls’ academies are not available, securing this 
information with the assistance of their men students of the institution to 
secure the names and addresses of these graduates. After approximately 90 
minutes of discussion of this topic, a motion was made and unanimously 
passed that the Chairman should recommend to the Executive Committee 
of the College and Uniyersity Department that a committee be formed which 
would be representative of all types of Catholic higher education—women’s 
colleges, men’s colleges, coeducational colleges taught by sisters, coeduca- 
tional colleges taught by men, etc., which should make an intensive study 
of this problem of coeducation and the education of women, especially with 
a view to: 


a) Calling attention to undesirable recruitment activities on the part 
of various types of Catholic institutions, and; 
b) The discovery and proposal of every means that can effectively 


be employed by all Catholic institutions of higher education to attract 
Catholic students from entering or remaining at secular institutions. 


When this resolution was presented at the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the College and University Department on Friday, April 10, the 


Chairman pointed out the difficulty of appointing a committee which would. 


be representative both institutionally and geographically. A committee made 
up of members in institutions scattered throughout the country rarely can 
make a careful study of a problem over an extended period of time. Hence, 
it was suggested that the Chairman of the Executive Committee transmit to 
the chairman of each of the NCEA regional units a copy of the report of the 
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meeting as well as the Executive Committee’s request that a regional com- 
mittee representative of all types of Catholic higher educational institutions 
be appointed to study this problem of coeducation and the ‘education of 
women with a view to the preparation of a report from each regional unit 
which might serve as source material for a discussion of this topic at one 
of the general sessions of the College and University Department at the 1954 
national meeting in Chicago. This suggestion was unanimously approved 
by the members of the Executive Committee. 
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PANEL ON STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


(Chairman: Rev. James E. Norton, C.S.C., Vice President in Charge of 
Student Affairs, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind.) 


MINUTES OF MEETING 


REV. EUGENE K. CULHANE, S.J... FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





As Chairman of the panel, Father Norton opened the discussion by pre- 
senting a tentative definition of student government as follows: 


Student Government is the management under direction of that area 
of student curricular and extracurricular activities delegated by the 
college and university authorities to the official representations of the 
student body. 


Father Meade agreed that this is a valid definition. He stressed the double 
aspect of student government: it is a living and also a preparation for 
living. Under both of these aspects it has a powerful formative effect on 
undergraduates. An enterprising Catholic laity can be trained only by hav- 
ing opportunities for civic interest and activity in student days. Since one of 
the objectives of the Catholic university or college is to produce leaders, 
we must consider that whatever student organization tends to promote the 
attainment of this objective deserves a place on our campus. The extent of 
freedom allowed to student groups today is greater than in the past, but 
we may find valid reasons for this increase. 


Mother O’Byrne spoke about the jurisdiction to be granted to student 
government. This will vary from campus to campus but it embraces pri- 
marily that area of activity which is called student life. In Mother O’Byrne’s 
opinion students will respond more and more as we trust them more and 
more. Faculty members must remember that the college student of today 
will make crucial decisions in a year or two about marriage, employment, 
finance, and careers, and it is our obligation to train them for such responsi- 
ble decisions by giving them now lesser but none the less truly responsible 
decisions to make. A prudent and assiduous faculty adviser can guide by a 
timely bit of advice ninety percent of youth’s foolish promptings into sane 
channels. 


Monsignor Schieder spoke of the responsibilities correlative to this juris- 
diction. Responsibilities, he stressed, are the most educative burdens that 
come to youth. Faculty members should make student leaders aware that if 
they make bad decisions they will have to live with the results of those 
decisions. Maturity will be fostered in our young people if we give them 
true responsibility, whereas if we give them only a spurious, hollow re- 
sponsibility they will quite justly cry hypocrisy. 

At this point several questions came from the floor. Mother O’Byrne 
answered the dilemma of what we should do when a student governing group 
is on the point of acting rashly or unwisely, by advising that they be 
normally allowed to make and execute their decision. Responsibility must 
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not only be delegated; it must be accepted. They will learn to accept it 
only by having full freedom to make decisions and by having then to live 
with the results of their decision. Father Steiner of the University of 
Detroit asked whether the jurisdiction of student government should be 
extended to cocurricular activities, such as dramatics, as well as to extra- 
curricular activities. Father Culhane said that he, too, would like to hear 
an answer to that question, especially on the extent of student control of 
finance in those areas. In general, the women’s colleges represented at the 
meeting seemed to give their students a greater jurisdiction in the financial 
side of extracurricular activities. Possibly since the men’s colleges are 
larger and more complex, the faculty advisers there feel more remote from 
the students who actually spend such funds. 


Father Shoniker presented the program of the National Federation of 
Catholic College Students. It coordinates the activities of the student govern- 
ments on the various campuses and provides a pool of experience for those 
student leaders who will have to solve their own local problems. Like every 
such organization, NFCCS is effective when the student officers who staff 
it are capable. At its best it is a tremendous force for harnessing the full 
potential of our young Catholic laity. 


Father Culhane spoke on the National Student Association, reviewing the 
history of this group and urging Catholic schools to join for two reasons: 
because it provides yet another area where our young people can learn to 
participate in self-government, and because it is a field for apostolic Catholic 
leadership to influence the whole American student scene in an important 
way. 
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REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


(Chairman: Miss Catherine R. Rich, Registrar, The Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C.) 


MINUTES OF MEETING 


THOMAS A. GARRETT, REGISTRAR, ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE 
WINOOSKI PARK, VT. 


Twenty-two representatives of Catholic colleges and universities attended 
the NCEA meeting of Registrars and Admissions Officers in Atlantic City, 
April 9, under the Chairmanship of Miss Catherine Rich, Registrar, Catholic 
University of America. At the meeting, Mr. Thomas Garrett, Registrar, St. 
Michael’s College, Vermont, was appointed Secretary. 


Discussion centered upon what, if any, value was to be gained by having 
registrars and admissions officers meet at the annual NCEA conventions. 
It seemed to be generally agreed, that existing organizations, particularly 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, 
adequately serve the needs of our 250 Catholic colleges and that a national 
organization of Catholic College Registrars and Admissions Officers is un- 
necessary at the present time. A show of hands, however, indicated that 
active participation in AACRAO is not very strong, so it was suggested that 
the group go on record as approving and encouraging more active partici- 
pation in AACRAO, that members accept appointive or elective responsi- 
bilities, and support, by mutual assistance, those representatives who receive 
appointive or elective offices. 


The need for representatives of Catholic institutions to know one another 
better was cited as a preliminary condition to mutual assistance. Two 
methods to achieve this objective were proposed: 1) luncheon meetings and 
2) a newsletter. The group agreed that luncheon meetings are desirable. 
Miss Rich was instructed to consult Mcusignor Hochwalt with a view 
to selecting a suitable titne and date for such a luncheon at the next NCEA 
convention. Miss Rich also agreed to attempt to make arrangements for such 
a luncheon at the AACRAO Convention in Minneapolis sometime between 
April 20-28. Members of regional groups were urged by Father Galliher 
(Registrar, Providence College) to arrange similar meetings for their regional 
units. 


Mr. Garrett offered the opinion that the NCEA convention, since it offers 
only one half-afternoon meeting a year for registrars, is too limited to 
provide adequate acquaintanceship with individual registrars and their 
professional problems. He suggested the inauguration of a newsletter whose 
editorship would rotate once a month. This, it was contended, would pro- 
vide a channel of communication among all Catholic registrars and admis- 
sions officers without too great a burden on any one editor. Many members 
of the group felt that the College Newsletter, College and University De- 
partment, the News Notes for the President’s Desk, or other periodicals 
might fulfill this purpose. After some discussion, it was decided to table 
the proposed newsletter until it could be decided whether some other media 
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may suffice. Because of some comments that the News Notes for the Presi- 
dent’s Desk does not reach the Registrar’s office, Miss Rich agreed to see 
if arrangements can be made that registrars be added to the circulation list. 


Other discussion at the meeting concerned: definition of the term “regis- 
trar,” current admissions practices with regard to control of departmental 
registration, evaluation of foreign credentials, and reference books essential 
to the work of the registrar. 


Miss Rich mentioned, at the close of the meeting, a Workshop on the 
Role and Functions of the Registrar to be held at Catholic University of 
America in June, 1954. Great interest was exhibited by many members of 
the group and Miss Rich promised further information on this topic at a 
later date. 


The meeting adjourned at about 4:30 p.m. after a passage of a motion 
of appreciation to Miss Rich for her efforts in arranging the meeting. 
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WILLIAM F. BURNS, JUNIOR, LA SALLE COLLEGE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


In this modern world of ours, we are continually confronted with terms 
which have lost their meaning—not archaic expressions from a bygone era, 
but rather words which are so common in our conversation and thinking 
that few if any of us ever reflect upon their significance. Today we are 
faced with a pattern of change which makes us prone to regard all things 
as passing, and little as real or constant. War has further hidden from 
us much of the constant in our lives, since propagandists on both sides present 
to us a picture of ever changing values. 


This problem becomes doubly difficult in the field of education, where theory 
is piled upon theory until knowledge becomes a treacherous swamp into 
which the unwary student can easily sink. Yet, in education, there is still 
one institution which has cut a path through this troubled area and keeps 
it open to the student seeking truth. This institution can well be called a 
Christian College, for it provides, in true Christian charity, for those who 
grope through the morass of modern thought. 


How do we recognize a Christian college? Is it Christian because the name 
is of Christian origin, or because a pious motto graces the ivy-covered admin- 
istration building? Or i8 it Christian because the campus is dominated by 
a weathered gothic chapel which casts the shadow of a cross upon all who 
pass? I think not. Neither can it be said that a college is Christian be- 
cause its handbook or catalog lists religious services which are compulsory 
for all students. These are just the outward signs of religion which may 
or may not indicate a Christian atmosphere. All these signs spell Chris- 
tianity in one way or another, but it is that form of Christianity practiced 
all too frequently by the modern man. 


A true Christian college is one in which the students and faculty live 
under the guidance of an administration with all parties seeking truth and 
knowledge while living in an atmosphere favorable to Christian virtue. In 
other words, all it takes to make a college Christian is a faculty and student 
body who not only give lip service to Christianity but practice its precepts 
in their own lives. We must also keep in mind that education, in the words 
of Pope Pius XI, “is esentially a social and not a mere individual activity.” 
We can readily see the tremendous responsibility resting upon the shoulders 
of students who have present on their campuses this ideally perfect education 
mentioned by Pope Pius XI in Divini Illius Magistri. 
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Now we are presented with the question what actually constitutes a Chris- 
tian student. Since Christianity acts to perfect nature, a Christian student 
is a more perfect example of a student, or rather a Christian student is 
able to reach a more perfect comprehension of truth. The Christian student 
also sees more clearly what the goal of his student life is, and is better pro- 
vided, if attending a Christian college, with the means to attain that goal. 
The knowledge of an Aristotle is dim indeed compared with that of a Thomas 
Aquinas. The difference lies in the ability of one to draw on the revealed 
truths of theology, while the other had to rely on pure reason alone. 


Is there any other real difference between a Christian and a pagan student? 
There certainly is. The life of grace provides a steady help which puts the 
Christian student on a plane far above the wildest hopes of his worldly 
counterpart. The Christian student realizes that he can attain knowledge 
despite the downward tendencies of his nature. He looks upon this diffi- 
culty in the attainment of knowledge as a cross which he must bear and 
which makes the attainment of knowledge all the more worth while. The 
true Christian student will take advantage of all the opportunities his col- 
lege offers to gain knowledge, and the Christian college will put all these 
opportunities at the disposal of the greatest number of students possible. 


But living the life of a true Christian in a college community carries with 
it all the obligations of Christian life. Charity requires the student to serve 
his fellow students in any way possible to help them in attaining their goal. 
This cooperation of the individual students with each other and the faculty 
makes college the valuable lesson that it is, and creates an environment 
wherein students would be disposed to a life of grace and the reception of 
knowledge. On such a campus, religious devoticn and interest in the many 
cultural activities offered by most colleges, and which are absolutely necessary 
in a Christian college, would rise spontaneously. Administration, faculty, 
and students would work, each in their own sphere, but in harmony for the 
betterment of all. I admit that this is the ideal seldom reached, but it would 
make a true Christian college. 


In summation we can say that a Christian college is a society of Christians 
seeking truth directed by an administration and faculty alive to the realiza- 
tion of the needs of the students both in the material and spiritual realms. 
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FACULTY PROBLEMS 


WILLIAM H. CONLEY, Ph.D., VICE PRESIDENT 
SETON HALL UNIVERSITY, SOUTH ORANGE, N.J. 


The report on the committee on Research of the Association of American 
Colleges dealt with the following faculty problems: 


1. Securing and developing a faculty for the Christian college. 
Academic achievement and moral character are essential require- 
ments of the faculty member in the Christian college. The personal 
qualifications as well as the pre-service training of prospective in- 
structors must be a matter of concern to the employing officials. 
Improvement of existing faculties will come about from the develop- 
ment of effective in-service training. 


2. Faculty personnel. 
The committee was concerned with the usual personnel problems: 
Recruiting, employment, tenure, advancement, and conditions of 
service. 


8. Responsibility of the Christian teacher. 
There was agreement in the conferences held by the committee that 
the Christian teacher had a responsibility to his subject, to his 
students, and to the corporate life of the college. While academic 
excellence and concern with his field of scholarship are paramount 
to every professor, the faculty member in the Christian college must 
realize the importance of the other two responsibilities as well. 


The Catholic educator in reviewing the discussion of the research com- 
mittee may raise the following specific issues: 


1. What is considered satisfactory preparation in the academic and moral 
field for the faculty member of a Catholic college? Must we expect an 
awareness of the role of faith? 


2. Is there a place for non-Catholics on the faculty of a Catholic college? 
If so, what limitations shall be placed on them regarding moral char- 
acter, subject taught, and activities? 


3. What is the role of the faculty member in the Catholic college? 
a. Creating a climate in which nurture takes place? 
b. Teaching nothing contrary to faith and morals? 
ce. Teaching well each discipline assuming an intrinsic integration 
towards the end of the college? 
d. Teaching each course well and, whenever possible, with positive 
emphasis on Catholic implications seeking an explicit integration? 
4. How can we stimulate continuing growth of faculty members? What 
must be added to any good in-service program to meet the specific needs 
of the Catholic college? 











STATEMENT ON CURRICULUM FROM 
THE CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF SIX FACULTY WORKSHOPS OF 1952 


SISTER MARY EUSTACE, MERCYHURST COLLEGE, ERIE, PA. 


I. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


As I read Dr. McLain’s report on the six faculty workshops, which met 
last summer, I had something of the feeling of watching a grey landscape 
flood with sudden sunlight; so heartening is the report, so dead-in-earnest, 
that the 192 colleges and their 238 attendants at the workshops deserve singu- 
lar gratitude from their fellows on other campuses. 


Of the six workshops, only four—St. Mary’s, Occidental, Earlham, Mars 
Hill—were able to consider in detail the question of curriculum in the Chris- 
tian college. 


II. BASIC PRINCIPLES 


Certain basic concepts and convictions are evident as starting points in 


each of the reports; prominent among these is the opinion that a Christian . 


college through its program of liberal education should be concerned basically 
with the individual, that is to say, “with his balanced and proper develop- 
ment—physical, mental, moral, social, aesthetic and spiritual.” The Mars Hill 
report puts it this way: “The Christian College has the duty to assist stu- 
dents to mature religiously”; the Earlham Workshop—“The student is a 
child of God and should be considered as the focus of the education effort. 
Because of this, the Christian college is obligated to respect the freedom 
and dignity of the student as a person created in God’s image, to assist him 
in achieving emotional, social, and physical maturity, to observe ‘Christian 
charity’ in exposing the student to truth, and to teach the whole student 
not only by developing his mind and enlarging his knowledge, but also by 
evoking responses of faith and stimulating moral attitudes essential to the 
Christian life.” 


III. NEEDS OF THE STUDENT 


In all the groups there is evidence of a definition first of the needs of the 
student growing out of a knowledge of his nature. Merely listing the head- 
ings from the St. Mary’s report will show the clarity of thought on this 
point: Concept of the nature of man; concept of the nature of the universe, 
ji.e., man’s physical and social environment; concept of the nature of God— 
man’s search for mind above himself; concept of man’s goal, his end. All 
are agreed that the student must recognize this threefold relationship—physi- 
cal, social, and spiritual; all agree that it is his at-homeness in this last 
environment, which is God, that will Christianize the other two—‘A man 
needs to develop his spiritual nature through a craftsman’s pride in the 
quality of life he leads,” says the study. 


IV. CURRICULUM DEFINED 


Having defined the needs of the student, each report makes a choice of 
subject matter sufficient to satisfy them. The Occidental report has an 
interesting section on curriculum, defined as the organized purpose to learn; 
it divides the academic disciplines into these categories: (1) Clear com- 
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munication—language; mathematical, musical and technical notations; (2) 
accurate inquiry—natural and social sciences as operations, rather than 
mere funds of information; also historical and literary methodologies; (3) wise 
evaluation—literature, art, music, and physical education as ways of develop- 
ing sensitivity to value distinctions; (4) synoptic understanding—history, 
philosophy, theology. In an arresting sentence the report says: “In a 
Christian college the whole curriculum-structure serves as a vehicle for ex- 
hibiting the claims of theism.” 


V. SUBJECT MATTER AND DISTRIBUTION 


Each of the reports mentions philosophy and religion as integrating fac- 
tors in the curriculum, only the St. Mary’s and the Occidental reports give 
any distribution of course hours for the essential program they draw up. 
I shall use their programs for the purpose of comparison. 


VI. SIMILARITIES 


In art, religion, sociology, and psychology these two groups are in agree- 
ment. To art and religion they assign six and eight semester hours respec- 
tively; to sociology and psychology, three. There is little difference,in the 
objectives for these four subjects; they are the accepted ones. Indeed the 
only difference lies in the content of the religion course; while each would 
devote four hours to a history of Christian thought, Occidental gives four 
semester hours to Scripture with the hope that the student will adopt the 
Bible as an instrument of daily living; St. Mary’s group would give four 
semester hours to ethics and the Christian solution of ethical problems in 
modern living. 

VII. DIFFERENCES 


The differences of opinion are sharpest in three areas: philosophy, natural 
sciences, history. St. Mary’s names as content of the course in philosophy 
the major philosophical terms, concepts, problems, and methods formulated 
through the centuries of Western thought. It includes, too, the scope and 
major divisions of philosophy—in a three-hour course. Occidental assigns 
six semester hours to philosophy and conceives the course as a presentation 
of a way of life, involving an acquaintance with the basic concepts of logic, 
epistemology, aesthetics and ethics. The emphasis here is on the infusion 
of terms, concepts, and methods into the thought and needs of the students. 
Three of the six hours are assigned to the beginning and three to the end 
of the college career. Both workshop groups intend here the minimum 
requirement. 


To the natural sciences the St. Mary’s group would give ten hours in a 
course labeled Natural Science Area; it would draw upon the conventional 
courses in the natural sciences. for an integrated program designed to enable 
the student to have an understanding of the world in which he lives and of 
which he is a part. This group also adds three hours of mathematical science 
—a practical course in which the mathematical branches of value to the 
average student in college and post-college years are taught through the 
application of logic, statistics, and graphics. The Occidental workshop lists 
eight semester hours for one laboratory science—“‘taught (they say) with 
enthusiasm for the inquiry and with reverence for truth.” This group pre- 
fers the usual practice to a general survey or demonstration course. 


In the area of history both groups would make the student aware of his 
Judaic-Hellenic-Christian heritage through the study of Western Civiliza- 
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tion, and this as the means of understanding present world problems. Here 
the St. Mary’s group suggests a comprehensive course in World Cultures 
with the emphasis on racial origins, geographical environment, language and 
literature, social customs, home life, economic activities, religion and philos- 
ophy, statecraft, fine arts, influence from and on other cultures, Against 
this background the student would learn the philosophy of American govern- 
ment and the basic political philosophies of other major governments of the 
contemporary world. 


In this area the Occidental Workshop wants an intensive study of the 
Christian era with particular attention to the contribution made by the 
several cultures to the spread of Christianity. This group would also use a 
three-unit course to deal with the Christian ecumenical and missionary activ- 
ities in the last century and with the inter-relationships of Christian and non- 
Christian in contemporary world affairs. 


VIII. SUMMARY STATEMENT 


Varied as are the approaches of these and the reports of the other four 
workshops, one common conviction emerges in each: that the formation of 
a Christian mind—of a mind so permeated with Christian concepts that their 
light flows along every avenue of our institutions—academic, co-curricular and 
extracurricular—will alone give us the true look of Christian colleges. Given 
the benefit of these disciplines, our students would be serving in their college 
years a true apprenticeship to the art of Christian living. 


Three spots in the report I should like to quote: 


From the Earlham Report: “Religion, in the Christian college, should be 
taught in such a way as to be primarily a genuine intellectual discipline. 
The student is expected to apply himself to it, and to acquire a progressive 
knowledge of the subject which will be at least on a par with his knowledge 
of the secular branches.” (p. 40) 


And from the Occidental Report: “Christian implications in every course 
should be made clear. Where the different disciplines impinge upon one 
another, the instructor is expected to point out the relationships and make 
them explicit within the framework of the theistic concept.” (p. 38) 


From the Drake Report: “As history and philosophy provide the synoptic 
inter-relationship, so religion, or theology, provides the basis of ultimate 
meaning for integration of other levels. As stated by the Committee on the 
Nature of the Christian Experience, ‘The distinctive mark of the Christian 
college is that it finds its integrating faith and philosophy in the Christian 
religion.’”’ (p. 46) 
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REPORT 


REV. ROLAND G. SIMONITSCH, C.S.C. 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, NOTRE DAME, IND. 


In 1950 the Commission on Christian Higher Education, of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, set up a committee to study the question: What 
is a Christian College? This study was clearly to be designed as an answer 
to a threefold challenge, which I shall try to state as briefly as possible. 


I. The General Picture: 


1. The vastness of this land encourages provincialism, and the tendency for 
institutions to become ingrown and to get out of contact with the national 
and world picture of educational iife in general, and of religious education 
in particular. 

2. The variety of this land, coupled with our curiosity and creativeness, 
leads almost inevitably through specialization to atomism, at the very moment 
when every area of thought and action needs to be unified toward that kind 
of strength which is worthy of and usable by a Christian people. Unless 
this strength is developed in the spiritual, intellectual, moral, social and 
physical orders, there is little to stop the rapidly spreading mentality of 
philosophical materialism and secularism. These philosophies either deny 
outright the very existence of God and his supereminent importance in our 
life, or at best ignore all need of referring human thought and activity to 
the supremest of all values, God. 


II. The Academic Field: 


The above forces have already made serious inroads at the various levels 
of education, and particularly at the college and university level. 


1. Provincialism has stultified the life of our schools. “The crust of cus- 
tom is so thick on the curricular pie, and the slavery to the accustomed 
pattern of college life is so unquestioned, that it seems impossible to think 
in fresh terms and prepare a person for leadership (as a Christian) in the 
modern world.” Berea Report, ““What is a Christian College,” p. 262. Reprint 
from Christian Education, Dec., 1951, pp. 257-320. (Parentheses mine.) 


2. Nor has atomism missed taking its toll. “What organization of our 
day is so divided as a university? The university has its colleges, the col- 
leges have their schools, the schools their divisions, the divisions their depart- 
ments, the departments their courses of study, and the courses their classes 
and the classes their sections. . .. This in itself is not harmful, but when each 
unit has its prerogatives, when each has its vested interests, when each has 
its specialists, and when there is no over-arching dedication to a common 
cause, the result is atomism.” (Jbid., p. 262) 


3. The philosophies of materialism and secularism have come close to 
destroying the educational system of America, Where is the college that is 
not trying to be larger at almost any expense? The exaggerated competi- 
tion of institutions has practically ruled out the Christian practice of pru- 
dence, justice and charity. The loss of the proper concept of man, because 
he has been dissociated from God, his Creator, has caused him to be counted 
for less and less, while the institution to which he belongs counts for more 
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and more. “With the removal of the personal, human values from the center 
of concern, other values take their place. One of these is a kind of insti- 
tutional pride which is bordering on idolatry. An institution often reveals 
this pride in its consciousness of its social position among other schools, in 
its reverence for its own history, if it be an old institution, and in the fresh 
uninhibited outlook, if it be new, or in the number of men of public prom- 
inence (and accumulated wealth) which it has ‘produced.’ There is a legiti- 
mate pride . . . but when institutional pride has no such legitimate base, the 
college tends to exploit the student, whether in athletics, in an overcrowded 
laboratory, or in an impersonalized environment, and uses him for its own 
ends. It thus feeds upon itself. The more successful the institution becomes 
with respect to such materialistic, secondary values, the greater is the viola- 
tion of the individual.” (Jbid., p. 263) 


III. At this point, the challenge becomes more complicated and personal. 
The public school system has long been accused of playing into the hands 
of secularism. The church-related schools were not unwilling, in many 
instances, to join voices in this accusation. The National Education Associa- 
tion tried sincerely, but with obvious philosophical weakness, to answer this 
challenge in a recent publication entitled Moral and Spiritual Values in the 
Public Schools. (N.E.A., Washington, D.C., 1951, 100 pp.) 


Simultaneously, whether because of counter-challenge or because of the 
voice of conscience, church-related schools were forced to ask themselves some 
very pertinent and impertinent questions, a few of which may be stated as 
follows: What >of the Christian college in this educational milieu? Is it 
significantly different from the tax-supported institutions and from the 
schools that acknowledge no Christian commitment? Does it have a par- 
ticular role to play in contemporary educational life? How can such schools 
best meet their responsibilities in this disturbed time, and in so doing, extend 
the Christian influence? How can the Christian colleges, once more, find the 
individual, clarify that individual’s relation to God and to his fellow man, 
and prepare him to carry the joyous burden of the Son of God in this time 
and place? 


The Association of American Colleges and the Lilly Foundation, seeing 
the value of such an investigation, graciously made the study possible 
through their financial aid. In the first year, some thirty-six church-related 
colleges and universities were invited to set up research groups within their 
own schools and to contribute progress reports periodically. That year ended 
with a meeting at Berea Coilege, Berea, Kentucky, and a general progress 
report was printed in December of 1951. 


At this point, Mr. Raymond F. McLain of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States of America took over the directorship 
of the study from Mr. Robert DuBose. The study, however, still remained a 
project of the Commission on Higher Education of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges. 


The year 1952 saw the study expand from thirty-six to some three hun- 
dred and fifty colleges. The nation was divided into sixteen regions, in each 
of which the colleges were invited to come together for one-day joint meet- 
ings, reports of which were sent in to the central New York office. The United 
States was then redivided into six regions, so that all schools could participate 
in six-day workshops. These workshops ran from July 2 to September 3, 
1952, and included the joint effort of one hundred and ninety-two colleges 
and universities. Under the direction of Mr. McLain, a consolidated report 
of these six workshops was published in December of that year. At present 
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a book is in the process of composition which will present a complete evalu- 


ation of the research. 

This short report has been presented wit 
tinued self-study and revaluation of educati 
schools. 


h the hope of encouraging con- 
onal procedure in the individual 








PANEL ON EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


(Chairman: Franklin Dunham, Ph.D., Chief of Radio-Television, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C.) 


THE CHALLENGE OF EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


WALTER EMERY, LEGAL ADVISER, JOINT COMMITTEE ON EDUCA- 
TIONAL TELEVISION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


It is a pleasure for me to be here this morning. I have been travelling 
over the country a great deal during the past year, talking and consulting 
with various educational groups about television. I have found Catholic 
people everywhere to be enthusiastic about television and its educational possi- 
bilities. I was associated with the Federal Communications Commission for 
quite a long time before I took my present position as consultant to the Joint 
Committee on Educational Television. While I was with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, I had frequent contacts with Dr. Dunham of the 
U. S. Office of Education. I found our relations were always pleasant and 
profitable and they have continued to be so since I have been working with 
the Joint Committee. 


On April 14, 1952, the Federal Communications Commission issued its his- 
toric Sixth Report and Order, lifting the freeze on television and adopting a 
Table of Assignments providing for nation-wide television service. This makes 
possible the establishment of 2,053 television stations in 1,291 communities 
throughout the country; 242 of the total number of assignments were 
reserved for education, with each state receiving one or more assignments. 
What this means is that if the opportunities offered by these reservations 
are fully realized, a large part, if not all, the people of the country will be 
within the listening and viewing range of at least one of these educational 
stations. 


Commercial interests cannot apply for these reserved channels. They are 
available only to nonprofit noncommercial educational organizations. Thus 
public and private schools, colleges, universities and other educational groups 
have a new and challenging opportunity to use and develop resources that 
may very well have greater impact upon the educational world than did the 
development of the printing press. 


Organized education, both private and public, has supported the educational 
reservations in a magnificent manner. In addition to this there has been the 
powerful force of public opinion. One of the most compelling aspects of the 
campaign to secure these reservations was the fact that it expressed the long 
and deep-felt wants of the American people. Since the very beginning of 
public broadcasting the American people have shown increasing concern that 
the airways be utilized more effectively to serve the cultural and educational 
needs of the nation. 


Developments during the past year have fully vindicated the action of the 
Federal Communications Commission. Twenty-five applications for construc- 
tion permits to build stations on the reserved channels have already been 
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filed with the Commission. Fourteen permits have been granted, and it is 
expected that several such stations will be in operation very shortly. 


While this represents real progress, it would be a mistake at this point to 
estimate progress solely in terms of the number of applications filed with 
the FCC. A more accurate measure is to be found in the number of commu- 
nities and states and important citizens and groups who are assiduously 
making plans and marshalling their resources to use these reserved channels. 
At least 35 states have held statewide meetings or conferences and are active 
in their plans to use the television channels assigned. These plans include 
setting up of committees to study financing, programming and engineering 
problems. In a considerable number of states substantial sums of money have 
been spent on surveys and comprehensive reports have been prepared. In a 
substantial portion of all the 242 communities for which channels have been 
reserved some degree of interest has been exhibited. On the basis of evidence 
now available it appears that there may be as many as fifty or more noncom- 
mercial educational television stations in actual operation by the end of 1954, 
and if the present trend continues there may very well be twice that many 
by the end of 1955. 


There is one point that I would like to stress. These educational channels 
have been assigned to communities and not to any particular group or institu- 
tion. What the Commission had in mind, as indicated in its Sixth Report and 
Order, is that all of the important educational and cultural agencies of the 
community would cooperate in providing programs for these educational sta- 
tions. The FCC Rules provide that any accredited nonprofit educational organ- 
ization is eligible to apply for one of these channels. It may be an existing 
private or public institution or a newly created one which is broadly represent- 
ative of the educational and cultural groups in the community. But whichever 
it may be there will be the obligation on the part of the licensee to see that a 
reasonably balanced program structure is carried by the station so that the 
community at large will be properly represented rather than a limited segment 
of that community. 


It will, of course, cost considerable money to activate these educational 
channels. It has been estimated that television stations may vary in cost from 
$100,000 up to $1,000,000 and more depending upon the size and type of 
operation. Arthur Hungerford, Jr., Engineering Consultant for the Joint 
Committee on Educational Television, has outlined estimated costs for mini- 
mum, medium and large television operations. The minimum construction 
costs are estimated in the neighborhood of $265,000. Stations may be con- 
structed for less than this minimum figure but equipment and programming 
would necessarily be limited. 


Educational television stations are not required to operate on any minimum 
time schedule as are commercial stations. Students can be trained quickly to 
help operate stations. Many educational programs can be produced at low 
cost if the director uses ingenuity and imagination. These factors of economy 
may very well cut operating costs in many cases to comparatively low figures. 


While it is true that financing in some communities may present some diffi- 
culties, it seems to me that the great problem that must be met is more a 
moral one than a financial one. We Americans usually get what we want. For 
example, if the people of New Jersey wish to build an excellent turnpike at 
a cost of over two hundred million dollars, they do it—and people are willing 
to pay toll charges in order to enjoy the benefits of such a highway. If the 
people in a community want a new church, usually they are willing to make 
efforts to finance it because they realize that the benefits far outweigh the 
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costs. It seems to me that the great challenge is to develop an awareness of 
the tremendous educational, cultural and religious possibilities of television; 
to develop an understanding of the tremendous values which will accrue to 
the public. If this can be done, I have no doubt that the resources can be 
found to finance the construction and operation of these stations, 


How are they to be financed? The FCC Ruies provide that stations licensed 
on channels reserved for education must operate noncommercially on a non- 
profit basis. They will not be permitted to sell time, but may accept programs 
produced by others so long as the only consideration received by the station 
is the cost of the production. 


The FCC has set up no particular formula for financing educational TV 
stations, but has suggested that educational institutions may rely upon varied 
resources. Some private and public schools and institutions of higher learning 
are expected to be able to allocate funds from their regular budgets to take 
care of costs. In some instances state legislatures will be requested to supply 
funds. In others, foundations are being relied upon; substantial help may 
come from private capital and public subscription. In some situations various 
sources are being tapped, including religious organizations, as for example in 
St. Louis where public and private schools and universities, private capital, 
religious organizations and a foundation will share the costs. 


A great deal has been said about the urgency of educators applying for 
these channels. While it has been made clear there is no time limit on these 
reservations, the present FCC rules do provide that after June 2 of this year 
petitions may be filed requesting that the educational reservations be deleted. 
While this may suggest some urgency for action, I submit there is a more 
important consideration which makes prompt action imperative. 


As Arthur S. Adams, president of the American Council on Education, has 
indicated, when many social, economic, and political problems beset the world, 
the need for greater human understanding is crucial: 


It is our firm belief, so clearly enunciated by Thomas Jefferson, that at 
the very basis of democracy is the fact that the judgment of the people 
may be trusted if they are informed, if they have understanding of all 
the factors at work. Educational television gives us the means of com- 
munication which can help all of the people come to that sort of informed 
understanding. Here is our opportunity to go to work to build those con- 
nections of understanding and support by which unity can be built into 
the forces of the free world and into the forces of our own country. 


Here is stated the real challenge and urgency for action. As a representa- 
tive of the Joint Committee on Educational Television I want you to know that 
we are grateful for the interest that you have shown in educational television, 
and be assured of our desire to help you and other educators in every way 
possible to realize success in this movement. 
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EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION IN NEW JERSEY 


WILLIAM H. KING, SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
STATE OF NEW JERSEY, TRENTON, N. J. 


I have been asked to tell you the work which New Jersey is doing in the 
field of educational television. Everything done so far has been done with one 
purpose in mind, to try to determine whether or-not television is going to be 
useful as a real teaching tool and whether or not the State of New Jersey 
should spend the amount of money necessary to construct and operate one or 
more educational television stations. 


When the Federal Communications Commission announced its proposed 
allocation of television channels, New Jersey was the only state in the union 
which failed to receive at least one channel for education. Naturally, when 
one state is left out of anything, the officials of that state make vigorous pro- 
tests. Governor Driscoll called our two senators at Washington and asked them 
to contact the Federal Communications Commission to see whether or not the 
children of New Jersey couldn’t be given the same consideration given to chil- 
dren in other states. Members of the House of Representatives from New 
Jersey were also contacted and asked to write or telephone the members of 
the Federal Communications Commission. Letters were received from fifty- 
two major organizations of New Jersey protesting the action of the Federal 
Communications Commission in omitting New Jersey from the list of states 
receiving channels for education. 


While these letters of protest were being accumulated, an engineering sur- 
vey was being conducted to determine the number of channels needed to pro- 
vide complete state coverage for New Jersey. It was the opinion of Governor 
Driscoll that, if state funds were going to be used to finance the construction 
and operation of television stations in New Jersey, consideration must be given 
to all of the citizens of the state. The engineers determined that New Jersey 
would need a minimum of six stations to provide complete state coverage. On 
their recommendation, the State Department of Education requested that six 
channels be reserved for education in New Jersey. When the final allocations 
were made, its request was granted and these six channels were reserved for 
educational use. The $64 question is, “What is the State of New Jersey Going 
to do with These Six Channels?” 


There is no doubt that the construction and operation of six television sta- 
tions is going to cost money and it seemed wise to New Jersey officials to begin 
a program of experimentation to find out, in a limited way, what television 
could or could not do both in the field of adult education and for in-school use. 


Last July 1, a Television Research Project was established on the campus 
of Rutgers University, the State University of New Jersey. A converted army 
barracks was made into a studio and with the cooperation of the Allen B. 
DuMont Laboratories and other manufacturers of television equipment, a com- 
plete television studio was set up. A full-time staff was hired and we were 
ready to begin actual television programming. During the summer months 
adult organizations, who indicated an interest in non-commercial television, 
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worked with our staff to produce television programs of interest to them. The 
following procedure was generally used: 


A group indicating interest in television, would send one or more of its 
members to a meeting with staff members from the Research Project. At this 
meeting an attempt would be made to find one idea which could serve as the 
beginning for a series of television programs. This idea was fully discussed 
and a method of presentation agreed upon. In every case, the staff members 
of the Department of Education were instructed to have the idea for the 
television program and the method of presentation originate with the organi- 
zation itself. The function of our staff members was to explain “television 
technique.” It was their job to determine whether or not the ideas presented 
could be presented over television. They had to explain what the television 
camera could or could not do. Our staff members prepared the television script 
using the idea agreed upon. 


The television program was put into rehearsal and, when ready, members 
of the participating organization were invited to the studio to see the program 
presented over closed-circuit. An adjoining room served as the viewing room 
for each performance. After the program, both the organization interested 
and our TV staff criticized the program and suggested changes. These changes 
were made and the program was presented the second time or as many times 
as necessary to insure a performance which satisfied both groups concerned. 


At the same time this program was being presented over closed-circuit, it 
was also recorded on film by a video recorder. This film was then used to study 
the program more critically so that mistakes could be corrected, it was used 
to show others the kind of program being prepared and presented, and it 
could be saved for future use. 


The Commissioner of Education, at the request of Governor Driscoll, 
appointed a ten-member Commission to study the work being done at the Tele- 
vision Research Project, at Montclair State Teachers College where television 
work had been conducted for the last two years, and in other states in order 
to determine what New Jersey should do with television. 


One of the recommendations of the TV Commission was that more emphasis 
should be placed on experimentation in schools. With the cooperation of the 
New Brunswick public schools and the Highland Park public schools, arrange- 
ments were made to send programs directly into the classroom in these 
schools. 


On January 26, using the facilities of the New Jersey Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, programming was begun in both the elementary schools and high schools. 
Programs were sent into a high school and an elementary school in each of 
these two communities. The programs covered all grade levels from kinder- 
garten through high school. 


A teacher committee of 48 from both school systems served as an advisory 
and planning committee. These teachers, working with our staff members, 
decided that on the kindergarten-primary grade level a good story teller would 
be of real value to the work being done at this grade level. A parent, a former 
school teacher, was secured to serve as the story teller, and she prepared 
weekly stories. By use of the video recording equipment, these stories were 
repeated several times during the week so that both the morning and afternoon 
kindergartens could take advantage of this program. 

The intermediate grade teachers recognized a need for science teaching at 
their grade level. It was suggested that Dr. George Haupt, the Head of the 
Science Department at Glassboro State Teachers College, be asked to teach 
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units in magnetism and basic electricity. Dr. Haupt taught five lessons in each 
of these two fields. 


Dr. Porter, a physics professor at Rutgers University, was asked to teach 
courses in general science and in physics. Again the video recorder enabied 
us to meet the scheduling problem of the high schools by repeating each of 
these shows a number of times. 


Guidance programs of different types were tried. The personnel directors 
of two of our large New Jersey industries were interviewed by high school 
seniors to discuss job opportunities in the New Brunswick area. The teen-age 
editor of one of our newspapers served as moderator of two additional pro- 
grams to discuss the problems of cafeteria courtesy and going steady. Addi- 
tional programs used films and still pictures to stimulate discussions on such 
topics as cheating, making moral decisions, and not belonging to a group. The 
high school English teachers recognized a need for work in the field of reading 
on a high school level. Three book companies were asked to work with our 
group to prepare six programs, two each on the subjects of reading compre- 
hension, rate of reading, and vocabulary. 


Receivers were provided to the schools for this experiment and we asked 
that these programs be used in the classrooms as a part of the regular class- 
room teaching sets. It has been the philosophy of the Department of Education 
that the classroom teacher has a job to do before the program and has a job 
to do after the program is over. We do not feel that the television program 
should be a complete lesson in itself. Because of this, we have not tried to 
follow the commercial pattern and limit the program to 15 minutes or 30 
minutes. While we have started each program on time, we have used the 
amount of time needed to do a job without being concerned about fitting the 
program into a commercial time segment. Most of our programs varied in 
length from 20 to 25 minutes. 


The most important thing that we have learned so far is that there are 
many problems to be solved if television is to be used as a part of regular 
teaching. We feel, however, that if these problems are to be solved, the edu- 
cators themselves are the ones who must solve them. We have said in plan- 
ning each program that, if we can justify the use of television, we must do 
so on the grounds that television can offer something to the classroom that a 
film or some other audio-visual aid cannot do. There seems to be real interest 
on the part of the teachers and on the part of the children in television as an 
instructional aid. Whether this is due to the value of television or whether it 
is due to the novelty of television is something that remains to be determined. 


We have found many problems. We have found that the teacher guides must 
be provided well in advance if teachers are to make the best use of television 
programs. We have found that many times things which teachers feel are 
going to be valuable to them actually are not valuable when presented via 
television into the classroom. We have found that regular teaching methods 
must be modified to make an appealing television program and we have also 
found that certain obvious things must be made clear. One of the most 
humorous of these is the fact that we failed to tell the teachers that you must 
put the electric cord in an electric outlet in order to make the television work. 
We have received several calls from teachers complaining that they did not 
receive the program and, on checking, found that failure to put in the plug 
was the cause. 

The State Department of Education is not ready as yet to make any exag- 
gerated claims as to the place of television in either adult education or in- 
school education. We do feel that the experimentation conducted to date justi- 
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fies further experimentation on a larger scale. Our television commission 
recommended in its report of March 12 that one station be constructed to con- 
tinue our experimentation on a larger and a-more practical scale. We hope 
that by experimenting over this station we have been able to find the answers 
to some of the present problems and will be in much better position to deter- 
mine what the State of New Jersey could do with the other five channels 
reserved for its use. 
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EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION IN DETROIT 


VERY REV. CELESTIN J. STEINER, S.J., PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY 
OF DETROIT, DETROIT, MICH. 


As I understand my assignment on this panel, I am to explain what we have 
done in the metropolitan Detroit area in regard to the television channel 
assigned to us by the Federal Communications Commission. 


During the past year and years the University of Detroit, which I represent, 
and several other educational institutions in the Detroit area, have staged 
successful radio and television programs on local, commercial stations. I do 
not propose here to say anything about such programs. Our concern is solely 
with the Detroit Educational Television Foundation. 


The Detroit Educational Television Foundation was incorporated as a 
Michigan non-profit corporation February, 1953. The corporation consists of 
a Board of Trustees, an Operations Committee, and a General Committee which 
includes representatives of every eligible educational unit in the area. 


The Trustees are nominated by the General Committee and formally ap- 
pointed by the Mayor of the City of Detroit who serves as Honorary Chairman 
of the Board. The Trustees are lay members of the community who have the 
stature and community acceptance commensurate with the responsibility and 
potentialities of the television station. They elect their own officers, and their 
terms of office are so staggered as to provide flexibility and continuity. The 
Board of Trustees consisting of a maximum of fifteen members is the legal 
owner and licensee of the Foundation. 


The primary responsibility of the Operating Committee, as its name implies, 
is to operate the station. This is the committee which will do the major work 
in determining program “balance,” time allocations and station policy. In- 
volved here are original determinations of definition of “education” to prevent 
propaganda and exploitation. Also involved is the hard and real fact that the 
station will be in “competition” with established commercial stations. Conse- 
quently the Operating Committee must be very much concerned with the qual- 
ity of programs as well as the balance and the maintenance of general viewer 
interest. 


The responsibilities of the Operating Committee are as far as possible dele- 
gated to a Station Manager who will be an employee of the Foundation. 
Probably the formation of the Operations Committee required more careful 
thought and free discussion than any other aspect of the Foundation. In order 
that it function efficiently it should be small. In order that it function effec- 
tively it should satisfy the representational interests of every organization 
and institution included in the General Committee. It was also desirable to 
avoid particular designations of a religious nature and the labeling of any 
minority interests as such. It is a major accomplishment that the composition 
of a nine-member Operating Committee was achieved without once using ad- 
jectives such as “Catholic,” “endowed,” or “tax-supported.” 


The General Committee consists of the following member organizations and 
institutions: 
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Cranbrook Academy of Art 
Cranbrook Institute of Science 
Detroit Historical Museum 
Detroit Institute of Arts 
Detroit Institute of Technology 
Detroit Public Library 

Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
Edison Institute 

Marygrove College 

Mercy College 


Merrill-Palmer School 

The Parochial Schools of the 
Archdiocese of Detroit 

The Public Non-Urban Schools 
of Wayne County 

The Public School Systems of 
the Communities Contiguous 
to Detroit 

University of Detroit 

Wayne University 





This General Committee, as stated above, has the responsibility of nominat- 
ing the Trustees of the Foundation. It shall elect its own Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman from among its membership. It shall set up rules related to its 
meetings, quorum, notices of meetings, etc. The Secretary of the Board of 
Trustees and the Operating Committee will also be the Secretary of the Gen- 
eral Committee. 


The following is the estimated cost of construction, equipment and partial 
operating cost for three years: 


(A. “TR UUEY “RGURIOS os. icici eicicn coc cbes scc'scs veeste $212,595.79 
B. Associated Transmitter Equipment ................. 57,900.00 
C. Building and Tower Facilities ...................4.. 60,210.00 
Dy Portaie: Tus pment § oe is-ains io’ 5e's o 510s cicero is sierpin's 0 wieie's 93,420.00 
BS CUVEE RCMINGI 4 oo: 5a s3i0eiee m.d. oloce 03.0.6 alee cee weleibiarets 63,000.00 
Dey GeO ae gia po S A 5 lis SIN Wie. o) Mb /P'0 GS alors Sle elelsiaR THE oad 298,035.00 
Gi DBGPAODRL COBB 5. a0) 6:5 ores, ce6iera ie s.0 8 oe6,0. daiereloie als © oes" 89,000.00 
T/A OMA UERAIOMMARGNS 5.55.0 15-0) Wea cre Kaye leds, scwlbtend af hale Mois Sbcerele 648 25,000.00 

GRAND: TODA. ois éicjc:dieis: cisicc car $899,160.79 


A special committee is charged with the responsibility of raising the money 
needed. The Chairman of this committee was elected by the General Com- 
mittee. Other members of the Finance Committee are appointed by the Chair- 
man. 


Thus far while organizing the Detroit Educational Foundation we have 
achieved something more important then television can ever be; namely, the 
working together in complete harmony of several educational institutions and 
groups of widely diverse character. The Detroit Educational Foundation is 
truly a community project. There are seventeen educational institutions or 
organizations participating. Actually the number is far greater since all of 
the urban school systems of the cities and villages contiguous to Detroit, about 
forty, are listed as one of seventeen groups, as are also the many rural school 
systems within Wayne County. The gamut of membership includes famous 
nationally private institutions and museums, public libraries and art institutes, 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, a teachers’ training nursery school, a very 
large municipal university and a large church-related university, private col- 
leges in addition to public and parochial school systems. 


Interest in educational television was encouraged and stimulated by the fact 
that the then President of Wayne University (a municipal institution), Dr. 
David Henry, represented the American Council on Education on the Joint 
Committee on Educational Television. There is also an active radio station in 
the Detroit public schools as well as a 52,000 watt station owned and operated 
by Wayne University. It followed naturally that the Detroit Board of Educa- 
tion manifested a very early interest in the allocation of educational non- 
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commercial channels and prepared to make application for such a channel. In 
the course of these preparations, other educational and cultural institutions 
were contacted in order to plan tentative relationships and programs. The gen- 
eral concept of the Detroit Board of Education as expressed by its municipal 
university and its public school systems, was to make the station facilities 
available to other educational and cultural institutions on a simple “cost of 
operation” basis. However, it soon became apparent that such a plan was not 
acceptable to all the diverse educational and cultural institutions of the De- 
troit community. It was felt by some that if the educational channel was 
owned and operated by tax support objections might be raised to the sharing 
of this educational facility by non-tax-supported educational institutions. One 
member of the General Committee stated the case thus: Our objections to the 
tax owned and supported type of station is nct based on any antagonism 
toward public education. We object to this type plan of ownership and opera- 
tion not to intrude the religious or private school issue, but to prevent such 
issues from ever being raised. As a substitute for the original plan of the 
Board of Education the station described above was proposed and accepted. It 
is significant that complete harmony has reigned from the beginning of our 
preparations to the present status of this project. We are all convinced of 
the feasibility of educational television and determined to work together with 
the same spirit that has characterized our preparatory efforts. We are con- 
vinced, too, that Detroit believes in us and will give tangible evidence of that 
faith in adequate support for the construction and operation of Detroit’s first 
educational television station. 














PANEL ON VOCATIONS 


(Chairman: Rev. John H. Wilson, C.S.C., Director of Vocations, Holy Cross 
Seminary, Director of the Vocation Institute, Notre Dame, Ind.) 


VOCATIONS—REAL OR SYNTHETIC? 


REV. FRANCIS A. BARRY, ARCHDIOCESAN DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The problem posed by the title of this paper is by no means merely theoret- 
ical. It presents itself sooner or later in the practical working out of any 
vocation program. It is causing a profound disquiet in the minds of many 
vocation workers, for it is a fearful possibility that our widely extended efforts 
to secure the direly needed increase in vocations can result in bringing into 
the priesthood or the religious life young people whom Christ Himself has not 
called and who are going to be victims of a lifelong discontent and ineffi- 
ciency in their sacred responsibilities—if indeed they are not scandalous 
failures. 


The problem is this: With the wide expansion of methods of vocation ‘en- 
couragement—assignment of many priests and religious to this work ex- 
clusively, vast multiplication of printed matter, much wider variety of projects 
and devices—are we securing real vocations, or are we attracting merely 
superficial, misconceived or “synthetic” vocations ? 


What do we mean by a synthetic vocation? We mean one which presents a 
rather plausible appearance of a genuine call and its answer, a rather attrac- 
tive simulation of elements which the Church rightly insists must be found in 
any true vocation. The candidate seems to know enough about the priestly and 
religious life, seems to have the right aptitude, seems to want it—but his 
knowledge is inaccurate, his aptitude questionable, his desire improperly 
motivated—at its best, nothing more than a vague desire for some sort of 
better spiritual life. The synthetic vocation looks pretty much like the real 
thing, but it is not. 


I do not need to go over old ground in outlining the qualities of a true voca- 
tion. I would ask you to stress in your own thinking, however, two elements 
in which this simulation, this synthetic character can be most often discerned. 
These two are sufficient aptitude and worthy motivation. We all know how 
Church pronouncements clearly define and stress requirements under these 
headings. Now, the synthetic vocation, by some inadequacy in the presentation 
of the vocation concept, is allowed to believe that he has sufficient aptitude 
and that his motivation is of an acceptable kind. That is, the religious vocation 
itself is improperly presented to the candidate’s inquiring mind, and the real 
meaning of it thoroughly obscured; or the individual is allowed to proceed 
toward the religious life on nothing more than what I term an ill-informed 
hunch, or on motives which are not sufficiently worthy. 

A vocation to the priesthood or to the religious life is an intensely personal 
thing, which must be treated as such if it is to be properly fostered at all. 
The longer I stay with this work the more certain I am that the only really 
worth-while vocation program is personal contact between an informed and in- 
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telligent priest or religious and a properly disposed, interested youngster. I 
do not hesitate to say that if in all our parishes, and in all our schools, hospi- 
tals, and other institutions staffed by religious. every priest and every religious 
really knew the full extent of the vocation problem, and would manifest even 
moderate interest in meeting it, then we would have no vocation problem at 
all—or rather the problem would be shifted to that of a proper screening of 
the multiplicity of candidates presented yearly. This highly personal work 
of the Holy Spirit is best discerned and fostered by a personal spiritual direc- 
tor, though, of course, not by him exclusively. This guidance is the most 
sacred responsibility one can assume, and requires that the director have a 
truly objective, accurate estimate of the potential candidate’s character. It 
most certainly requires that the religious life itself be presented accurately 
and honestly. 


Granting this concept, it would be sound thinking to regard the function of 
any more elaborate program as either merely an auxiliary to the spiritual 
director’s work, or a substitute for it only where it is utterly lacking. In 
either case, the vocation project must surely possess these elements which I 
have just said are required if the spiritual director’s work is to be effective in 
God’s estimate—real knowledge of candidates and honest presentation of the 
meaning of the vocation. 


Let me agree here, as emphatically as I can, that there will always be a 
real need for vocation projects of one kind or another. Even in this ideal situ- 
ation of every priest and every religious being alert to secure vocations, there 
would still be need for projects and devices which would facilitate the presen- 
tation, by these devoted priests and religious, of the proper concept of vocation. 
And, certainly, there are vocations by the hundreds—possibly thousands—in 
which this contact with a personal director is completely lacking; these must 
be salvaged by such projects. But let me also stress emphatically that these 
projects, of any kind, if they are to have the desired effectiveness which we 
postulate for the individual director’s work, must avoid certain fundamental 
faults which are all too evident in some projects today and which are inviting 
the merely “synthetic” vocation. I would invite your serious consideration of 
a summary listing of these faults: 


1. They inadequately consider the potential candidate’s personal character. 


2. They concentrate too much on the preparatory period (novitiate, sem- 
inary) and thus often fall into the serious error of overemphasizing such non- 
essentials as the physical environment of the life, and recreational oppor- 
tunities. 


8. They seem to be canvassing prospects for “careers,” rather than invit- 
ing to a life to be lived. 


4. In a laudable effort to refute the common misconception that priests 
and religious are some extraordinary order of creation, they fall into the 
opposite error, “Why, anyone can be a priest, or brother, or sister!”—and, 
by fatally easy logical deduction, convey the idea that the life itself is 
pretty easy and comfortable. 


5. Most seriously of all, they fail to pose a challenge to the candidate 
by showing that vocation to the priesthood or to the religious life today, more 
than ever, is a giving of oneself to the imitation of the suffering and dying 
Christ. Let us dwell for a moment on each of these possible faults. 

1. Failure to consider sufficiently the candidate’s character and aptitude. 


Seminary and novitiate authorities I think will agree that one of the most 
annoying forces that they have to deal with is the overly enthusiastic and 
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undiscriminating letter of recommendation which sometimes comes from a 
candidate’s pastor or priest friend. It is appalling how many priests can 
bring themselves to write letters of recommendation for candidates, when a 
little solid reflection ought to show that the youngsters, who may indeed make 
excellent Catholic laymen, are ill-adapted for the religious life. 


The same sort of fault is found, I think, in too many of the devices popular 
today in vocation encouragement. These devices are made too nearly uni- 
versal in their appeal; they do not sufficiently convey to the inquiring 
youngsters the notion that the Church, in a diocese or in any religious. order, 
is not staging a general roundup but is rather seeking out a very definite 
elite, a chosen minority designated by God Himself. By elite, of course we 
do not mean that those thus called are in any sense superior in general 
character or mental equipment to the average run of young people. We are 
not making a comparison which would be insulting to the majority of our 
wonderful young Catholic Americans. We simply mean those who have been 
called by God, whom He has seen fit to choose. 


It is a distressing experience to deal with the youngster who tells you that 
he (or she) feels “sure” that he has a vocation, and who has in his hand 
a beautiful piece of promotional literature, or who can quote the blithe dictum 
of some eager “recruiter”—both printed matter and quoted remarks encourag- 
ing the obviously unfit candidate in his belief, for they fail to stress, or dis- 
miss as unimportant, even one element which might give him pause. I have 
used the word “promotional” with intent, because it seems to me that the 
increasing use of such words as “promotion,” “recruiting,” “selling the idea,” 
and so on, is in itself an indication that too much of our work has the same 
objective as a high-pressure advertising campaign in the business world— 
that is, to create a largely fictitious desire for a product in the minds of as 
many people as possible. 


Let me say, too, with deep regret, that this impression is further heightened 
by the unfortunate spirit of competition sometimes manifested, a spirit so 
crass that even naive youngsters can detect it. 


It should be evident, even to superficial observation, that only harm can 
be caused by the attempt to make a priestly vocation out of one who through 
prayer and proper guidance feels called to be a brother; by the attempt to 
tell a boy who is headed for the diocesan seminary that he “ought” to recon- 
sider and head for some religious order; by the sweetly persistent effort of 
some religious to attract girls to their own order, and especially infuriating 
is the attitude that the girl who refuses to respond to their persuasion is 
somehow or other mentally and spiritually suspect! These attitudes with 
their undertones of belittlement of one or another way of serving Christ, 
most certainly come as a shock to eager youngsters, and often have one 
of two equally bad results: either the candidate, badly disillusioned, gives up 
the idea of religious vocation, or weakly yielding to this unwarranted pressure 
enters upon a particular way of life in which there is little prospect of real 
happiness, 


I submit in all earnestness that this sort of thinking in the matter of 
religious vocation is fraught with danger. Vocation literature and vocation 
encouragement projects must never lose sight of the fact that the total num- 
ber called by God to His service—even if we are inclined to Don Bosco’s 
“one out of three” conviction—must always be a minority, and that there 
is an obligation in simple honesty not to give the impression that “anybody 
can be a priest, religious brother or nun,” 
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Much of the potential evil along these lines can be avoided by careful 
training of vocation workers who are endowed with the precious gift of good 
judgment. Vocational literature itself can be an effective remedy if it will 
more often stress and explain at length the real requirements for the priest- 
hood or the religious life. I would especially commend the efforts of those who 
are attempting to devise what might be called a Religious Vocation Aptitude 
Test, which could be given to grammar school or high school pupils. Their 
efforts are not yet sufficiently successful; probably they never can be, since 
the working of grace in the human soul is beyond human tests and stand- 
ards. The saner thinking of modern psychology, however, does provide much 
that can be extremely useful in properly estimating human nature. We should 
not hesitate to “baptize” such aids in the cause of better vocations. Those who 
are pioneering in this field deserve and must be given every encouragement 
to continue toward a result so highly useful, and indeed necessary. 


2. Too great concentration on the preparation period for the life itself. 
This is a fault which can be fairly easily corrected, but until it is corrected 
it can cause at least some bad misconceptions and, far worse, can help create 
this sham or synthetic vocation which we rightly deplore. It is a fault espe- 
cially evident in much vocational literature. Well illustrated brochures tell 
young readers in very considerable detail about the immediate preparation 
for the priesthood or the religious life, for example, the daily schedule and 
occupations in the seminary and novitiate. But very little is said—often not 
more than a few summary sentences—about the work the priests, brothers, 
and sisters thus trained will be called upon to do. Now, there may be sound 
reason psychologically for introducing youngsters as pleasantly as possible to 
the difficult years of preparation which immediately follow their entrance, 
but over-concentration on this relatively short period seems to me an unwise 
bypassing of the simple fact that many, many more years are to be lived in 
the working, day-by-day life of the priest or religious. And when this con- 
centration also stresses the wonderful recreational facilities and the good 
times to be enjoyed in seminary or novitiate, the effect can be evil, even dis- 
astrous. There is a proper place for good physical equipment, for recreation 
facilities through which a well devised sports program can be activated, but 
that place is always auxiliary to the importance of the princpal reason for 
the seminary or novitiate, and that reason is to prepare candidates for a 
lifetime of unsecular, spiritual, supernaturally motivated work for Christ. 
Too many brochures succeed all too well in picturing religious houses of 
formation as high class boarding schools which any youngster ought to con- 
sider himself fortunate to be allowed to enter! 


3. Canvassing for “careers” rather than inviting to a life to be lived. We 
have all been rightly nettled in our quiz periods after vocation talks by the 
youngsters who seem to be thinking only of a possible career in religion— 
the boy who thinks of the priesthood merely in terms of military chaplaincy; 
the girl who is concerned about securing a college degree after novitiate 
training; the boy who would like to be a brother, provided he can be sure 
of being in charge of CYO activities in some parish; the girl who would 
enter the convent only if sure she could study music, and so on. We try to be 
patient, and explain the reality in the assignment of work, but is it not 
possible that this sort of thing is sometimes encouraged by pamphlets these 
youngsters have read? The error in such thinking is paralleled too often 
by the faulty presentation of the meaning of religious vocation. This presenta- 
tion stresses the works to be done, but stresses them as attractively as possi- 
ble, with at least an implied assurance that the candidate’s personal talent 
will thus surely be recognized, Those of us who have frequent contact with 
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youth today are appalled at evidences of an increasing selfishness: reluctance 
to serve without recompense; an unwillingness to devote oneself to a cause 
without thought of reward—in short, an attitude well summed up in the 
cynical question too often heard in American life today, “What’s in it for 
me?” Thank God, beneath this crust of cynical materialism, most youngsters 
fundamentally are as sound as young humans ever were; but God help us 
if in pleading the cause of Christ’s service we even seem to appeal to that 
cynicism, that desire for material advantage or security which is an ugly 
phenomenon in the lives of too many teenagers today. Religious life must 
never be portrayed as merely a job or a profession. The priest-professor is not 
a professor who happens to be a priest; he is a priest who is giving his best 
to the work of teaching because authority has assigned it to him. The nursing 
sister is not a trained nurse who happens to be a religious; she is a dedi- 
cated religious engaged in nursing because she thus carries out God’s will as 
expressed in the directives of her superiors. Any failure to present this con- 
cept is a blow at true vocation encouragement; it is indeed an encourage- 
ment of useless, “synthetic” vocations. 


4. “Anyone can be a priest, brother, or sister.” Very soon in our work for 
vocation encouragement we have to meet the weird misconception that a 
religious vocation is found by some sort of direct message from God, almost 
in the visitation of an angel; and we come up against that baffling conviction 
that priests and religious are somehow or other a strange breed of creatures, 
different from ordinary people—with the logical corollary, which loses us 
many vocations, that the ordinary person of normal character and endow- 
ments should not feel called to such a vocation. Rightly do we emphasize 
that it is wrong to look for some special manifestation of God’s will which 
will make the idea of vocation irresistible to us. But too many engaged in 
vocation work by speaking or writing seem to convey to youngsters the 
radically opposite idea, namely, that anyone by mere utterance of desire has 
established a right to be a priest or religious. Of course, this is not said 
or written quite so baldly, but that is certainly the impression gained by too 
many youngsters as the result of some appeals in school, or from reading 
matter they have seen. 


And this faulty approach must lead to another error, the conveying of the 
idea (never explicitly, of course) that the priestly or the religious life is not a 
very difficult one, its work is not too hard, and that one can be sure of a 
fairly comfortable and socially correct status in life by entering. This con- 
cept, I often think of as “shabby genteel”—that is, it is a pretty poor notion 
of religious vocation and yet it is presented decked out with a few deft touches 
to make it appealing and attractive. 


As a footnote to this thought, may I wonder how much positive harm 
is being done by some of the manifestations of recently awakened interest 
in the daily lives of priests and religious? Through various media of public 
information and entertainment there is persistent (one might say perspir- 
ing!) effort to convince people that priests and religious are just like other 
people—quite human, really. I can readily concede a certain amount of good 
accomplished by, for example, such pictures as “Going My Way” and similar 
presentations of the priestly and religious life. I feel, however, that the 
over-all effect of such pictures and similarly conceived novels, plays, feature 
articles, and so on, is not good, is indeed positively harmful to the develop- 
ment of true vocations. And the harm they do is seen in different guise by 
the enthusiastic efforts of some religious to convey to youngsters a desire for 
the religious life by speaking and acting as though they were lay people with 
completely secular tastes and interests. I suppose that what I am now pre- 
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senting for censure is that long-time enemy of the true religious spirit, namely, 
worldliness. Worldliness will always have a fatal fascination for many of 
us; it will never cease to be a principal enemy. 


No priests or religious in their right minds would ever dream of belittling 
the religious calling; but it is sometimes possible to do unconsciously what 
we would refuse to do on proper reflection, and I think that this happens 
too often. It is an error which rightly merits the severe condemnation so 
often uttered by the Church, especially in papal pronouncements, The motive 
for entering the priesthood or the religious life must be above, far above that 
of mere material comfort or prosperity. 


5. The failure to pose a challenge. This fault follows from the one just 
discussed, and yet deserves separate study. It is a fault which I, personally, 
regard as one of the most dangerous in the vocation picture in this country 
today. The fault is engendered to a large extent by the desperate need of 
so many communities for great increase in personnel. But the personnel they 
might gain through a toleration of this fault would bring only a heartache 
to any community. 


The religious vocation, we have stressed, is a call by Christ to a life, not 
to a mere occupation. That life consists essentially in day-by-day, hour-by- 
hour surrender of oneself to the will of God as expressed either in directives 
from superiors or in the very nature, setting and circumstances of the 
priestly and religious life. The true priest, the real religious, is engaged in a 
continuing effort for the ideal of perfection established two thousand years 
ago by the words of St. John the Baptist, speaking of Christ: “He must in- 
crease, I must decrease.” The priestly or religious life, therefore, is a giving 
of oneself without thought of recompense. Rewards there are, greatly satis- 
fying rewards and they may rightly be told to the inquirer who legitimately 
poses his “Quid erit nobis?” but to concentrate in any sense upon the merely 
human advantages, even to intimate that it is easy to be a priest, brother or 
sister, is vitally wrong. 


Indeed, it is a rather sickening failure to understand the makeup of our 
youngsters, even in these cynical times. Today, as in any age of human his- 
tory, young people consciously or unconsciously seek for leaders whom they 
can follow, for whom they can give their very best efforts, yes, in whose cause 
they might even be called upon to die. Youth awaits eagerly the call to great 
daring. Boys and girls enter our seminaries and novitiates not too sure what 
the life will exact from them, not too sure of their ability finally to give; 
yet they come with the intention of giving their very best, ready to make 
the effort. Any system of vocation encouragement which is afraid of this 
fact is an inadequate and indeed a wrong system. We must show to the 
inquiring and eager youth of America that neither the priesthood nor the 
religious life is a refuge for those who cannot make good in the world; it is 
not a second choice for those who fail elsewhere. It is a life calling in- 
sistently for the very best that they are capable of giving, and the accent 
is always on the giving, giving, giving of oneself. In the precious privilege 
which has been mine of intimate contact with our priests and religious in 
days of recollection and retreats, I have found that the only truly happy 
priests and religious are those for whom the only reality is Christ Jesus, 
whose only interesting program in life is work done for love of Christ, whose 
only reward is Christ’s approval. To present anything less than this idea is 
shabby misuse of the most glorious potential ever offered to the Church of 
Christ. 
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Too many priests and religious engaged in vocation work dwell at length 
on material sacrifices necessary in the religious life, emphasizing points which 
are real enough, but are unimportant compared to the great sacrifice of one’s 
own will for the sake of Jesus Christ, quem servire est regnare. By and 
large, priests and religious in this country today are materially comfortable 
enough. To talk of material sacrifices in a well built and comfortably fur- 
nished rectory or convent (often over-heated), where the occupants are well 
fed, warmly clothed and enjoy very definite social security, is to sound some- 
how a false note. To discerning teenagers, the sacrifice is not too painfully 
evident or impossible to take. Why not show the tremendous reality in the 
giving of oneself which is a far more difficult sacrifice? St. Gregory in com- 
menting on the words of Christ, “If anyone desires to come after Me let 
him deny himself, and take up his cross and follow Me,” well says, “Perhaps 
it is not very hard for a man to leave his possessions, but it is very much 
harder to leave himself. It is a little thing to give up what we have, but 
a great thing to give up what we are.” To show the exquisite, happy loneli- 
ness of one who leaves even self to find God is to offer a challenge that reaches 
deep into the heart of any noble youngster, any potential true vocation. 


I can hear someone already objecting that we are told repeatedly that 
we must not be lugubrious, that we must show young people that we are 
finding joy in our life. Indeed we must! There is a real joy in God’s service 
which if properly conveyed to inquiring youngsters will be in itself a beauti- 
ful inducement to their serious consideration of a possible vocation in them- 
selves. Young people will want what they see priests and religious obviously 
enjoying. But I want to say deliberately that far too much vocation talking 
and literature today fails to convey this concept. It speaks rather of en- 
joyments and pleasures which of their very nature are transient. We have 
deplored the overemphasis on the swimming pool, the playing fields, and the 
other non-essentials so often pictured in vocation brochures; do we ever think 
of the harm, the positive harm done, for example by stressing too much the 
opportunities for advanced study or for some sort of career in the religious 
life? Do we sense the wrong in the thinking of those who stress the vaca- 
tion times sisters may have, or the all too flexible rule about gifts and 
family visits, or who would attempt to dissuade a boy from his idea of the 
brotherhood by stressing the seemingly more glamorous side of priestly life? 
I do not want to be too specific in any of these matters lest I hurt those 
who just as sincerely as I are trying to build up the all too inadequate ranks 
of priests and religious, but I do feel emphatically that this is a matter for 
prayerful self-examination. Are we presenting the ideal of priestly and 
religious service as one replete with pleasures of the body and the mind, 
one so delightful as to appeal immediately to the humanly instinctive desire 
for a soft snap? If so, what have we in common with the Christ who has 
told us that only he who loses his life can possibly find it; who has told us 
that if anyone would be His disciple, he is to take up a cross, not every now 
and then, but daily, and follow Him? And let us not fear that by this emphasis 
on the interior sacrifice, the all-out giving of self, we shall frighten off 
real vocations. We shall not. We shall awaken their enthusiasm and bind 
them all the more strongly to the cause of Christ. The only ones we shall de- 
flect from their purpose are the ones that Christ Himself has never called— 
the sham, the synthetic vocations. 


These then are some of the faults which make me feel that much of our 
vocation effort, instead of helping, is constituting a threat to the cause of 
good vocations, because it misrepresents and indeed fails to understand the 
mind of the Church in regard to sufficient aptitude and right motivation. We 
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THE SECULAR INSTITUTE: A NEW STATE OF PERFECTION 


REV. JOSEPH E. HALEY, C.S.C.. DEPARTMENT OF RELIGION 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, NOTRE DAME, IND. 


It is my privilege and responsibility to speak to you as Catholic educators 
on the subject of Secular Institutes as a new and providential form of the 
state of perfection in the Church. Since this way of life is of recent approval 
and is so unique in the ranks of dedicated persons, those who are so largely 
responsible for the education of the young will profit from a discussion of 
this vocation of the Holy Spirit, in the building up of the body of Christ, the 
Church. This understanding will deepen our faith in the divine working 
through the human, will give us a greater appreciation of our vocation by 
contrast, will obviate an unfortunate misunderstanding and opposition to this 
way of life solely because it is new and not understood, and will lead to 
an enthusiastic promotion of this vocation as wonderfully complementing 
those which have been more traditional. Indeed, a Secular Institute of 
Christian educators is a clear necessity of our day and our country. 


Our treatment falls into four natural divisions: 


1. The place of Secular Institutes in the life of the Church: an historical 
summary. 


2. The nature of Secular Institutes: their juridical status. 


8. Existing Institutes and future possibilities, particularly in the United 
States. 


4. Qualities required of and means of promoting vocations to Secular 
Institutes. 


1. THE PLACE OF SECULAR INSTITUTES IN THE LIFE OF 
THE CHURCH 


The Church, as the Mystical Body of Christ, is the supernatural society or 
organism in which Christ the head continues to incarnate Himself in His 
members through His Holy Spirit for the sanctification of His members and 
through them of the whole of human society. In this is the Father glorified 
until all meet in the fullness of Christ, the consummation of the beatific vision 
in heaven, 


Since the mysteries of the virtues and events of our Lord’s life are so 
inexhaustible and the demands of His continuing redemption of souls so 
various, we find a marvelous flowering of the most varied forms of the 
Christian life in the Church down through the ages. True spirituality has 
wonderfully combined the two movements of the soul, towards God in liturgical 
worship and towards fellow men in the apostolate of justice and charity. 
The Church has always demonstrated its essential vitality and holiness by 
its ability to live and flourish under various external circumstances, even 
persecution. Of particular interest is the adaptation to the changing needs of 
the times of the life of total dedication to evangelical perfection and the 
apostolate. We are witnesses in our day to such an important development, the 
approval given to the dedicated life “in the world” in societies officially entitled 
Secular Institutes. 
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This new form of life is not wholly revolutionary to those acquainted with 
the history of Christian spirituality and the apostolate, especially to those 
cognizant of the positive counter-offensive of penetration and transformation, 
of sanctification through incarnation in the temporal by Christianizing action, 
which characterizes the Church in the modern world since Pope Leo XIII. 


The basic inspiration of this life is found in the early Church, in our 
Divine Model Himself. When our Savior came into the world to glorify His 
Father and redeem mankind, He did so by immersing Himself in the whole 
texture of the life of His time and country, while reserving the highest 
point of His soul for divine and mystical union with His Father. His spiritual- 
ity was that of acceptance and transformation by love. 


When inculcating the ideal of Christian perfection in the evangelical coun- 
sels of poverty, chastity, and obedience, He did not absolve His disciples from 
the apostolate or require a withdrawal from the world. In fact, He called 
all to the apostolate by such expressions as: “You are the salt of the earth. 
.. - You are the light of the world.” (Matt. 5:13-14) He prayed to His 
Father “not to take them out of the world, but that Thou keep them from 
evil ... not for these only . . . but for those also who through their word 
are to believe in Me, that all may be one, even as Thou, Father, in Me and I 
in Thee.” (John 17:15-16; 17:20-21) 


Through the centuries, the life of dedication to evangelical perfection and 
the apostolate has developed and adapted itself to the needs of the times. 
In the early Church many so dedicated themselves while continuing to live 
inconspicuously in the world. They were variously termed “ascetis” or 
“virgins,” dressed as others, shared the common life of business, politics, the 
military, and were outwardly undistinguishable from others in secular life. 
In time the “virgins” were consecrated in a solemn public profession similar to 
the rite of ordination. Gradually there evolved what is termed the “state of 
perfection” which is a stable manner of life dedicated to evangelical perfec- 
tion, possessing all the means of attaining this ideal, and enjoying the special 
approval and guardianship of the Church. 


The religious life with its public vows, greater or less retirement from 
the world, and common life setting the members apart from the secular 
faithful, arose during the third century. It Christianized the feudal society 
by subjecting it to Christ through the social pattern of paternal authority and 
community living. A modification took place in the thirteenth century. When 
feudalism gave way to the small city states and to commercial life, and when 
Christianity had to repel the attacks of infidels, the Military Orders in the 
Crusades, and the Mendicant Orders of the Franciscans and Dominicans strove 
to combine the ideals of religious perfection and the active life of the 
apostolate in the world. While the religious orders made profession of solemn 
vows, from the sixteenth century on new armies of dedicated apostles, as 
Jesuits, Redemptorists, and Passionists, were recognized as religious while 
professing only simple vows. In time there arose the societies of common 
life without public vows, as Vincentians, Pallottines, and Paulists, which 
were also recognized as being in the state of perfection. 


Attempts were made during the chaotic times of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion and political revolutions of Europe to establish societies of those dedi- 
cated to perfection but living in the world, and therefore unlike religious who 
are withdrawn from the world by common life. This original plan of St. 
Angela Merici for the Ursulines and of St. Francis de Sales for the Visitan- 
dines did not meet with Church approval and represented an anticipation 
by four hundred years of what are now known as Secular Institutes. 
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The modern world is marked by three qualities: it is secular, it is organ- 
ized in strata or statuses according to specialized function, and it is lay. 
The secular or temporal life of the home, the public school, the professions, 
business, and politics is no longer directly subject to Church control and is in 
the hand of highly trained laypeople. This is no evil in itself, but an exempli- 
fication of the distinction between the temporal and the spiritual, the natural 
and the supernatural. The misfortune lies in the divorce- of this secular 
or temporal life with its control of the masses from the Christianizing in- 
fluence of the Church; it is secularism. The counter-offensive of permeating 
this new secular culture with the spirit of Christ has brought forth the 
two great complementary movements of Catholic Action and Secular Insti- 
tutes. When it became clear that much of this work can be done best by 
persons dedicated to evangelical perfection and the apostolate but remain- 
ing in the world and of the world in all externals in order to bring back 
Christ to the world, the Church gave approval to Secular Institutes in the 
Apostolic Constitution, Provida Mater Ecclesia (“On the Canonical States 
and on Secular Institutes for Acquiring Christian Perfection”), February 2, 
1947, and placed them in the state of perfection along with religious insti- 
tutes and societies of common life without public vows. A Motu Proprio of the 
Holy Father, Primo Feliciter, of March 12, 1948, confirmed the previous 
legislation and ordered all groups possessed of the necessary qualities to 
seek approval as Secular Institutes. The last official document to date is 
the Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of Religious, Cum Sanctissimus, 
March 19, 1948, prescribing the procedure to follow in obtaining such appro- 
bation. 


2. THE JURIDICAL NATURE OF SECULAR INSTITUTES 


Secular Institutes are defined in the Apostolic Constitution as “societies 
whether clerical or lay, whose members, in order to attain Christian perfec- 
tion and to exercise a full apostolate, profess the evangelical counsels in the 
world.” Members remain in the category of the secular faithful, since the 
whole of their life is cast in the texture of the secular world. This way of 
life is open to both clerics and laity, and there can be societies made up 
wholly of secular priests or of laymen or iaywomen separately, or of all 
three types with proper restrictions. Possessing in full all the requisites 
for a life dedicated to evangelical perfection, these societies are recognized 
as being constituted in the state of perfection along with religious institutes 
and societies of common life without public vows. The official and only cor- 
rect title is Secular Institute, since the term “Secular” indicates the dis- 
tinctive element, life “in the world.” 


The essential and distinctive elements of these societies are: 


A. An effective tending by the members toward Christian perfection by 
the requiring over and above the regular means of sanctification, 
as prayer and self-denial, the profession of the evangelical counsels 
by either a non-public vow, oath, promise, or consecration, binding in 
conscience. Perfect chastity or celibacy is required; married persons, 
therefore, can be only associate members. Poverty, according to the 
Apostolic Constitution, requires only some limitation on the use of 
temporalities and depends on the approved Constitution of each Insti- 
tute for its specification. Obedience places the member under the 
guidance of superiors in the pursuit of the twofold end of the insti- 
tute. It is to be noted that the unique feature in regard to the 
counsels is not the more or less exacting nature of the dedication 
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but solely the fact that their profession is by a semi-public or social 
vow, promise, oath or consecration recognized as such by the Church. 


B. A full apostolate, so well expressed by the Holy Father in his Motu 
Proprio: 

The whole life of members of Secular Institutes, sacred to God 
through the profession of perfection, must be turned toward the 
apostolate, which ought to be so constantly and virtuously practiced 
through purity of intention, interior union with God, generous for- 
getfulness of self, strong self-denial and love of souls, that it shall 
bear the mark of the interior spirit which informs it and at the 
same time shall constantly nourish and renew that spirit. This 
apostolate embracing the whole of life is usually felt so constantly, 
deeply and sincerely in these Institutes that, by the aid and ac- 
cording to the plan of Divine Providence, an ardent thirst for souls 
seems not only to have furnished the happy oecasion for a life 
of consecration but to have impressed upon it largely its peculiar 
nature and form, and in a marvelous way to have demanded and 
brought forth the so-called specific end of the Institute as well as 
its generic end. This apostolate of Secular Institutes is to be 
faithfully practiced not only in the world, but as of the world, 
and therefore with avowed aims, practices, forms, and in places 
and circumstances corresponding to this secular condition. 


C. The secular character “in the aims, practices, forms, places, and cir- 
cumstances” of the Institute. Accordingly, the common life in the 
sense of the external ordering of the life of the members by common 
religious exercises is not required; distinctive externals of dress, 
name, or work are not permitted; the legislation for religious insti- 
tutes or societies of common life may be used only by exception through 
a legitimate adaptation to the unique nature of Secular Institutes. 
The legislation directing these societies are the above-mentioned three 
official documents, the approved constitution of each Institute, and any 
further pronouncement of the Sacred Congregation of Religious to 
whose care all constituted in the state of perfection are entrusted. 


D. The bond between. Institute and members must be mutual, stable, and 
complete, for the Institute is a juridically recognized society in the 
Church. The extent of the obligations assumed depend on the Con- 
stitutions. 


E. Common houses are required for the purposes of central administra- 
tion, spiritual formation, and care of the sick and aged. 


Additional points in the Church documents are the directives regulating the 
establishment, development, and ultimate approval as Institutes of pontifical 
right; those pointing out that the internal government can be hierarchical 
according to local, regional, national, and international units as in religious 
communities; the necessity of all groups possessing the requisite qualities 
of Secular Institutes to seek approval as such and not remain as mere pious 
associations. Lastly, all charged with the formation of souls, especially in 
Catholic Action and other associations of the faithful, are urged to develop 
vocations to Secular Institutes as well as to religious communities and 
societies of common life. 


In summary, a comparison of secular with religious institutes will aid in 
gaining understanding. The points of agreement or similarity are: 
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. External profession of perfection in the Church which recognizes it 
as a state of perfection. 


b. The bond of union between institute and members. 


c. Church approval either as an institute of diocesan or of pontifical 
right when fully developed. 





Points of difference are: 


a. Secular Institute members retain their secular character as before 
profession, while the religious enter into the canonical status of 
religious, rendering contrary acts sacrilegious. 


b. Secular Institutes require no common life and do not permit canonical 
cloister or distinctive habit, all required by religious. 


c. Secular Institutes require profession of the counsels, but by vow, 
promise, consecration, or oath, which are as it were private, rather 
than public as with religious. 


d. Secular Institutes are constituted as societies of private law, whereas 
religious institutes are of public law. 


Secular Institutes differ, lastly, from Third Orders, pious associations, con- 
fraternities, and Catholic Action groups, in that the latter do not require 
a profession of evangelical perfection, though they laudably inspire their 
members to sanctify themselves and to engage in the Christian apostolate. 


Rather than competing with or duplicating the work of these other forms 
of Christian life, Secular Institutes complement them, for the members live 
and work in the secular world from which the religious have somewhat with- 
drawn and from which they have been largely excluded, and these new 
societies offer greater merit, stability, and fruitfulness in the apostolate than 
are possible in Third Orders and in Catholic Action. Because each is a dis- 
tinct vocation and a work of the Holy Spirit, there can be no real competi- 
tion for vocations or interference with the providential role of each other 
in the Mystical Body. Secular Institutes, for example, can be a wonderful 
help to Catholic Action by supplying well formed and fully dedicated leaders 
who are so greatly needed in the lay apostolate. 


3. EXISTING INSTITUTES AND FUTURE POSSIBILITIES, 
PARTICULARLY IN THE UNITED STATES 


Since the beginning of Secular Institutes in the first half of the last cen- 
tury, these societies have multiplied in great numbers and variety in response 
to the needs of the Church and the divinely inspired aspirations of souls. 
Only a few have as yet received definitive papal approval, though over a 
hundred are seeking this favor. Points of difference stem largely from the 
type of apostolate engaged in and the greater or less demand for some form of 
common living together. Some of the largest number several thousand mem- 
bers and have foundations in most of the major countries. The Sacerdotal 
Society of the Holy Cross and Opus Dei, generally entitled Opus Dei, began 
in Spain in 1928, has autonomous branches for the men and women, seeks 
to bring Christ to the intellectual classes and to encourage the life of per- 
fection among persons of all classes, and is the first Secular Institute to 
receive final papal approval. It has two houses in Chicago under the direction 
of Father Joseph Muzquiz. The Missionaries of the Kingship of Christ was 
founded in Italy by Father Agostino Gemelli, O.F.M., in 1919, and consists 
of Franciscan Tertiaries dedicated to the establishment of the Kingship of 
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Christ in themselves and in the various classes of society, according to the 
Spirit of St. Francis of Assisi. An American foundation has been made in 
Washington, D. C., under the direction of Father Stephen Hartdegen, O.F.M. 
The Company of St. Paul grew out of a Catholic Action group in Milan under 
the inspiration of Cardinal Ferrari, and seeks through its threefold mem- 
bership of priests, men, and women, to Christianize society through parochial 
missions, journalism, social work, and professional activity. The Schoenstatt 
Sisters of Mary of the Catholic Apostolate comprise one branch of the 
Schoenstatt Movement, which owes its inspiration to Blessed Vincent Pallotti 
and the work of Father Joseph Kentenick, S.C.A. It seeks the spiritual re- 
newal of society in Christ through Mary, and is paralleled by an institute 
of men and another of secular priests. An American foundation of the 
women’s society is under the direction of Sister M. Winfriede, S.A.C., of 
Madison, Wisconsin. The Institute of Our Lady of Life is of Carmelite in- 
spiration and seeks to develop contemplative souls in the midst of the world. 
Father Albert, O.C.D., Holy Hill, Wisconsin, is interested in a foundation of 
this French Institute in our country. The Institute of St. Teresa is of interest 
because it was founded principally for the Christianization of ‘the public 
schools through the apostolate of dedicated Catholic teachers. Begun in 
Spain in 1911, it has not as yet started an establishment in this country. 
The Daughters of St. Catherine of Siena is a Dominican group, founded in 
Paris in 1947 by Rev. Thomas Deman, O.P., with the approbation of the late 
Cardinal Suhard. It forms its members in Dominican spirituality, while 
emphasizing their secular apostolic role. The French members are chiefly 
teachers. A Canadian-American Center has been established near Montreal, 
Canada, with Mother Marie-Ange, O.P., as Superior. A final example of the 
great variety of these Institutes is the Priests of the Sacred Heart, a society 
of over 1,200 French secular priests. 

Of wholly American inspiration are several interesting groups. The Pro 
Deo Workers of Cincinnati are a group of dedicated laymen devoted to the 
apostolate of boys in need of guidance and care. In various sections of the 
country, groups of women are forming for the servicing of the parish as 
teachers, catechists, social workers, etc. There is a definite need for such an 
Institute, and it is hoped that these various groups will in time unite their 
efforts in this direction. Other fields of labor await the foundation of Insti- 
tutes in America or the adaptation of those of foreign origin if the militant 
and prevalent secularism of the day is to be effectively challenged and reversed 
by dedicated persons who are in the secular world but not of its spirit, that 
they may infuse into society a new spirit, the Spirit of Christ. 

Nowhere is this better illustrated and in so critical an area as that of 
education, for our schools largely determine the future. Two trends give 
cause for concern, the growing secularization of the public school system and 
the inadequacy of our Catholic schools to cope with their responsibility due 
to expanding enrollments and to under-staffing. The first danger is known 
to all and stems from the successful efforts of a group to discredit the private 
and denominational school as being un-American and divisive in democratic 
society. Under-staffing with resulting impaired education is common in public 
schools, and it calls for the hiring of 80,000 qualified elementary and 50,000 
high school teachers each year—a figure not at all being met. Dr. Earl J. 
McGrath, former United States Commissioner of Education, considers the 
choice of teaching as a patriotic duty for a person qualified to perform the 
responsibilities of the profession. (Cf. New York Times, February 8, 1953). 

American Catholics have always been noted for their patriotism. What 
greater opportunity for dedicated Catholic laypersons to fulfill this duty to 
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God and country than to form Christ and America in the youth crowding 
into our public schools, Membership in a Secular Institute of such teachers 
would ensure thorough religious and professional formation, prudent and 
effective use of opportunities to instill correct values in the public school 
system, and security against the feeling of isolation and fear for the future 
due to the inadequate salaries paid in many areas. 


The situation in the Catholic school, from the elementary grade to the 
university level, is likewise not promising. Father William McManus, As- 
sistant Director of the Department of Education, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, pointed out in January, 1949 (Cf. Report in Bulletin of the 
National Catholic Educational Association, February, 1949), the need for 
Catholic schools to accommodate 500,000 additional elementary pupils within 
five years, and of receiving 100,000 additional high school students within 
ten years. The inadequacy of our Catholic colleges to care for our own 
students is indicated by the attendance of three Catholics in state or non- 
Catholic private schools for every two Catholics in our own colleges. 


The problem of staffing our Catholic schools is critical. Sister Mary Patrick, 
I.H.M., in her paper, “Share the Sisters,’ delivered at the Congress of Re- 
ligious last summer, pointed out the need for 25,000 more sisters before 1960. 
Since religious vocations are stationary or increasing only slightly, she empha- 
sized the “Share the Sisters” crusade launched at the National Catholic 
Educational Association Convention last year at Kansas City. This pro- 
gram calls for the hiring of one lay teacher for every five sisters. Monsignor 
Clarence E. Elwell, in his discussion of the paper, advocated rather a one-for- 
one ratio. This move is dictated by the present inability to establish Catholic 
schools due to shortage of sisters and brothers, the inadequate—because in- 
complete—training of the religious, their mental, physical, and _ spiritual 
breakdown due to overwork, and the failure to use the services of apostolic 
Catholic laypersons, as mothers of grown-up children, and many young men 
and women who would like to devote themselves to teaching in the dedicated 
single life in the world. 


On the college level, the problem is that of competing with the state 
schools with their tax-support, since 58.4 per cent of the faculty are lay 
persons who must be paid adequate salaries. The need for such large num- 
bers of lay teachers, with adequate Catholic training and dedicated purpose 
to maintain present standards and to cope with the future challenge to our 
Catholic schools, is clear. The tremendous service of Secular Institutes de- 
voted to the cause of Christian education in both the public and Catholic 
schools is so evident that we should bend every effort by prayer and en- 
deavor to effect their foundation and development. Their existence would 
wonderfully complement religious institutes, for there are many men and 
women who are unable to enter religious communities for one good reason 
or another, or who feel drawn to the dedicated life in the world. These 
devoted apostles would benefit personally and would aid church and country 
by membership in a Secular Institute. 


4, QUALITIES REQUIRED OF AND MEANS OF PROMOTING 
VOCATIONS TO SECULAR INSTITUTES 


Once the Church officially recognizes a state of life as answering the needs 
of Christendom and promoting the growth of the Mystical Body, such a 
vocation exists. The Church has explicitly approved Secular Institutes as a 
distinct state of perfection, and has therefore accorded to them the dignity 
of a special vocation. 
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The requisite qualities of a vocation to a Secular Institute are substan- 
tially the same as those to any form of a fully dedicated life, namely, the 
attraction to and aptitude for a life consecrated to evangelical perfection and 
the Christian apostolate. The normal qualities of sufficient physical and 
mental health, intelligence, emotional and moral maturity or stability, and 
previous training are required in varying degree depending on the work 
of the Institute. Since many Institutes do not have a demanding specialized 
apostolate calling for group living and collaboration, those who have insuf- 
ficient health or who have responsibilities to parents, ete., could find their 
vocation more easily in a secular than in a religious institute. Likewise, a 
true interior life or aptitude for a deepening love of God, hatred of sin, de- 
tachment from self and creatures, life of prayer, and full living out of the 
liturgy and apostolate of the Church, are all necessary for this as for all 
vocations. Since the member of the Secular Institute lives in the world with- 
out the counsel and supervision of superiors and fellow religious and the 
support of the common life, it is evident that a candidate must possess or 
have aptitude for a degree of personal responsibility and prudence in judg- 
ment and action not as fully necessary in the religious. 

What is distinctive of the vocation to Secular Institutes, however, is the 
possession of that same quality which uniquely distinguishes these societies in 
the Church, i.e., the trait of being “in the world.” Positively, this means the 
conviction that God wants the person to remain in the world, to identify 
himself with the mass of the faithful with their tasks, joys, and sorrows, inso- 
far as they are compatible with a fully dedicated life, to incorporate himself 
in the community with its temporalities of business, recreation, politics, for 
there the person is convinced he can best glorify God, perfect himself, and 
labor to build up the Mystical Body of Christ, the Head, who identified Himself 
with humanity in all things, except sin. The Holy Father, in his Motu 
Proprio, Primo Feliciter, has beautifully developed this distinguishing mark 
of the Secular Institute vocation: 

The Holy Spirit, Who ceaselessly re-creates and renews the face of 
the earth (Ps. 103:30), constantly desolated and defiled as it is with so 
many and such great evils, has called to Himself by a great and special 
grace many beloved sons and daughters, whom We lovingly bless in the 
Lord, to the end that, being united and organized in Secular Institutes, 
they may be the salt of the earth—of that world of which they are not 
(John 15:19), yet in which by the will of God they must remain—the 
unfailing salt which, ever renewed by the grace of vocation, does not lose 
its savor (Matt. 5:13; Mark 9:49; Luke 14:34); the light of the world 
which shines in the darkness and is not extinguished (John 9:5; 8:12; 
Eph. 5:8); the small but potent leaven which, always and everywhere 
active, mingling with every class of persons from the lowest to the 
highest, strives by example and in every way to reach and to transfuse 
them individually and collectively until the whole mass is so permeated 
that it is all leavened in Christ (Matt. 13:33; I Cor. 5:6; Gal. 5:9). 


The necessity and method of promoting vocations to Secular Institutes can 
be briefly stated in four propositions. 

a. This vocation, while new in the Church, must be recognized as being 
as true and valid a calling as that to marriage, the priesthood, the 
religious life, societies of common life, or a dedicated single life in 
the world without membership in a Secular Institute. Accordingly, 
every vocational program must include this calling and must explain 
its unique nature, since it is new and lends itself to confusion with 
other forms of the Christian life. 
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b. This vocation involves as full a dedication to evangelical perfection 


as the religious vocation, is lived in circumstances of greater danger 
and difficulty and less human helps and comforts than the religious, 
and, consequently, is to be chosen only by those who feel so called 
by -God. 


. This vocation is a clear answer to the needs of the Church today, 


since Secular Institutes are as it were the vanguard of the Church 
incarnating itself in a secularized society, to Christianize the tem- 
poral or the secular through those who have espoused themselves to 
both Christ and the secular. This vocation, accordingly, is not a com- 
petitor to or a substitute for other approved forms of life in the 
Church, 


The methods of promoting this vocation are in general the same as 
for other callings. However, since this vocation is a special calling to 
a dedicated life “in the world,” we can expect such vocations will be 
rare until the apostolic spirit of the 20th Century Church, which is 
truly that of Christ and of St. Paul, becomes the normal mentality of 
the average Catholic, whether married, priest, or religious. Our Holy 
Father especially urges that those responsible for the formation of 
apostles in Catholic Action would hold up this vocation as an ideal 
and a necessity in the Mystical Body of Christ, “until we all attain 
to the unity of the faith and of the deep knowledge of the Son of 
God, to perfect manhood, to the mature measure of the fullness of 
Christ.” (Eph. 4:18) 
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tem- 
Rie The fiftieth annual convention of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 


com- ciation held in Atlantic City, N. J., from April 7 to 10, 1953, proved in more 
n the ways than one to be truly the golden anniversary. It was golden in its rich 
and full program of timely, practical and interesting topics; golden in its 
wealthy array of learned, able and experienced educational leaders there 


ne as present; golden in its marvelous representation of Catholic educators from 
ng to every section of the nation and not the least golden in the highly efficient 
ill be and eminently successful manner in which the entire convention was plan- 
~ er ned, prepared and conducted to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

yo 


Hol As usual the convention was formally opened by a Solemn Pontifical Mass 
va ee on Tuesday morning, April 7, celebrated in St. Nicholas Church with His 
ideal Excellency, Most Rev. Amleto G. Cicognani, D.D., Apostolic Delegate to the 
tt rs United States, officiating and the Most Rev. Joseph Ritter, S.T.D., Archbishop 

er" of St. Louis and President General of our Association, delivering an eloquent 
mn of sermon appropriate to the occasion. 


3S 

* On Tuesday afternoon was held the opening general meeting, at which the 
delegates of every department as well as the visitors to the convention were 
given a warm welcome to the Association’s meeting by a host of top educators 
from among the hierarchy and from local secular departments of education. 
At this meeting the main addresses were delivered by His Excellency, Most 
Rev. Amleto G. Cicognani, D.D., Apostolic Delegate to the United States, 
His Excellency, Most Rev. Matthew F. Brady, D.D., Bishop of Manchester, 
and Arthur S. Adams, Ph.D., President, American Council on Education. 


At the general session of the Secondary School Department held on Wed- 
nesday morning, April 8, the program centered entirely and exclusively 
about the golden jubilee of the Association and, in particular, about the 
birth, growth and contribution of the Secondary Department to the work of 
the Association. Brother Eugene Paulin, 5.M., St. Louis College, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, read a very splendid paper on “The Secondary School Department in 
Retrospect.” Following him on the program the Rev. Leo C. Gainor, O.P., 
Denver, Colorado, spoke on “Giants of Yester-Year” in which he eulogized the 
great Catholic educators, living and deceased, who had made priceless and 
unforgettable contributions in their years of service in the Secondary School 
Department. The morning program was brought to a close by Brother 
Julius Kreshel, S.M., Kirkwood, Missouri, who read a very fine paper out- 
lining the history of six existing Regional Units. 


The Wednesday afternoon and Thursday morning meetings of the Sec- 
ondary School Department took the form of three separate sectional and 
distinct meetings dealing with problems in Religion, problems in Administra- 
tion and problems in Teaching. All of these sectional meetings were excep- 
tionally well attended and conducted, and each provoked much interest and 
discussion and in the opinion of all proved very practical. 


Following tradition, no meetings were conducted Thursday afternoon in 
order to allow everyone a breathing spell as well as an opportunity to do 
some sightseeing. 
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The final general session of the Secondary Department took place Friday 
morning, April 10, at 9:30. The Very Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Arch- 
diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, delivered a very 
splendid address on the subject “Looking Ahead in Catholic Education.” His 
address was followed by many varied as well as lively discussions from the 
floor. 


At the close of this meeting Father Thomas A. Lawless, O.S.F.S., Presi- 
dent of the Secondary School Department, read the following report from 
the committee on nominations: 

President: Rev. Thomas A. Lawless, O.S.F.S. 
Vice-President: Rev. John Cotter, C.M. 
Secretary: Brother Julius Kreshel, S.M. 
Members of the General Executive Board: 
Very Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G. Cox, J.C.D., LL.D. 
New General Member: 
Brother Theodore Hoeffken, S.M. 
replacing Rev. Laurence M. O’Neill, S.J., who felt he should resign as a 
member of the Executive Committee because his assignment for the next 
few years in the South will be outside the field of education. It was regu- 


larly moved, seconded and approved that the recommendations of the nom- 
inating committee be accepted. 


LAURENCE M. O’NEILL, S.J. 
Secretary 
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MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Father Thomas A. Lawless, O.S.F.S., President of the Secondary School 
Department, called the meeting to order at 4:12 P.M. Monsignor Joseph 
Cox said the opening prayer. The roll call by the Secretary, Father Lau- 
rence M. O’Neill, S.J., showed the following members to be present: 


Monsignor Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D. 
Monsignor Adolph Baum. 

Monsignor Joseph G. Cox, J.C.D. 
Monsignor T. Leo Keaveny. 


Fathers: C. A. Carosella, O.P., A. J. Junk, C.S.C., Thomas A. Lawless, 
O.S.F.S., Laurence M. O’Neill, S.J., Lorenzo K. Reed, S.J., Thomas 
Reidy, O.S.F.S., Patrick Devlin, S.J.. Eugene F. Mangold, S.J., John 
Elliott, Michael F. Kennelly, S.J., Gordon Toner, S.J. 

Brothers: E. Anthony, F.S.C., Bartholomew, C.F.X., Julius Kreshel, S.M., 
Joseph Abel, F.M.S., Leroy, C.F.X., Paul Sibbing, S.M., Gerald, S.C., 
Henry Ringkamp, S.M., William Mang, C.S.C. 

Sisters: M. Alexandra, S.C., M. Elaine, S.S.N.D., M. Francetta, S.C.L., 
M. Hildegardis, C.S.C., M. Hyacinth, O.S.F., M. Xavier, O.P. 


Father Francis P. Sausotte, S.J., was represented by Father Patrick 
Devlin, S.J. 


Following the roll call, the chairman read a telegram from Brother Igna- 
tius Francis expressing his regrets that, because of illness, he would be un- 
able to attend both the executive meeting and the convention. 


The newly established Northwest Regional Unit, which was formally ap- 
proved and admitted to membership in the Secondary Department of the 
National Catholic Educational Association at the executive meeting held last 
October 10 in Chicago, was represented for the first time at our own execu- 
tive meeting by the Rev. Gordon Toner, S8.J., first chairman of the Northwest 
Regional Unit. His introduction by the chairman was followed by a unanimous 
round of applause. 


At the suggestion of Father Lawless, our President, seconded and ap- 
proved by all, it was decided to omit the reading of the minutes of the last 
Executive Meeting held in Chicago on October 10, 1952, as these had been 
mimeographed and sent to each member of the Executive Committee. 


Next on our program was the reading of the reports by Brother Julius 
Kreshel, S.M., on the various Regional Units and on the Quarterly Bulletin. 
On motion regularly moved, seconded and carried by vote these two splendid 
reports were accepted as presented. 


Following the reading of these reports, there were distributed to all mem- 
bers present copies of the recently revised By-Laws of the Secondary School 
Department and the By-Laws for the Regional Units. It will be recalled that 
a good deal of time and study had been given at our last October Executive 
Meeting to the initial draft of these revised Secondary School Department 
By-Laws prepared by Monsignor Baum and his committee. Then a number 
of changes, additions and deletions had been wisely suggested. Here and 
now they were to be carefully considered for the last time before being pre- 
sented on the Friday morning of this convention for final adoption by the 
corporate body of the Secondary Department. 
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All agreed in accepting the By-Laws of the Secondary School Department 
as presented by Monsignor Baum. In regard to the By-Laws of the Regional 
Units, Secondary Department, there were considerable discussion and diver- 
gence of opinion relative to Article IV, Section 5, as to the term of office of 
the Delegates from the Regional Units. It was finally moved, seconded and 
carried by vote that the last sentence in Article IV, Section 5, should read: 
“The Delegate shall be elected for a term of one year, and may be re-elected 
to succeed himself.” This motion carried by the Executive Committee ipso 
facto called for a corresponding change in Article V, number 2, page 3, of 
the By-Laws of the Secondary School Department which deals with the term 
of office for the Regional Unit Delegates. This section of Article V shall now 
read as follows: “These Delegates, group (d), from the Regional Units 
shall serve for one year, or until their successors are elected by the Regional 
Unit.” 

In the name of the entire Executive Committee, the chairman expressed 
deep appreciation to Monsignor Baum and his committee on revision for the 
very splendid work they had accomplished. 


It was suggested that, if these revisions be accepted at the last general 
meeting, Friday morning, by the entire assembly of the Secondary School 
Department, they then be published in the October issue of the Quarterly 
Bulletin. This was unanimously carried by vote. 


The chairman, Father Lawless, next appointed the following members to 
serve on the nominating committee: 


Rt. Rev. Joseph G. Cox, J.C.D. 
Rev. John Cotter, C.M. 
Brother Bartholomew, C.F.X. 
Brother Julius Kreshel, S.M. 
Sister M. Elaine, S.S.N.D. 


Monsignor Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D., suggested that in order to facilitate 
the planning of the Secondary Department program in preparation for the 
annual convention it would seem better to appoint a small committee to draw 
up a tentative program and list of speakers for approval of the Executive 
Committee meeting in October, and that a chairman be appointed to be re- 
sponsible for his particular session at the annual convention. All favored 
this idea. The chairman announced that the next convention would take 
place Easter Week, 1954, in Chicago, Illinois. 


Before calling the meeting to a close, Father Lawless, our President, 
thanked all members for their presence and participation in the important 
discussions at this meeting. 

As there was no further business Monsignor Baum was asked to close the 
meeting with a prayer. 

Respectfully submitted, 
LAURENCE M. O’NEILL, S.J. 


Secretary 
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REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL UNITS 


The Committee on Regional Units reports that there are six regional units 
of the Secondary School Department functioning. They are the California, 
the Hawaiian, the Middle Atlantic States, the Midwest, the Northwest and 
the Southern Units. 


CALIFORNIA UNIT 


The California Unit met in Bishop Conaty Memorial High School, Los 
Angeles, December 22 and 23, 1952, under the patronage of His Eminence, 
James Francis Cardinal McIntyre, D.D. The Cardinal celebrated the Mass 
and Rev. Joseph Sharpe, Ph.D., preached the sermon. 


On the morning of the first day, a general session was addressed by Rev. 
Gerard Sloyan, Ph.D., Catholic University of America, on “The Catholic High 
School—Idea and Reality.” This was followed by an address by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Robert E. Brennan, Mus. D., Los Angeles, on “Training for Christian 
Social Attitudes and Responsibilities.” The afternoon was given over to 
sectional meetings on English, science, mathematics, art, Christian family 
living. Rev. James N. Brown, superintendent of schools, San Francisco, ad- 
dressed administrators on “Problems Before Us.” 


Topics discussed on the morning of the second day were “Improvement of 
Teaching in Service,” “Audio-Visual Progress in Education,” “Trends in 
Teaching.” More sectional meetings came in the afternoon. 


Officers of the California Unit are: 


Chairman: Brother Leo Rausch, S.M., Riordan High School, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Vice-Chairman: Sister M. Thomas, O.P., Sacred Heart High School, 
Los Angeles. 

Secretary: Sister Celestine, S.M., St. Joseph Academy, Sacramento. 

Delegate: Brother Albert, F.S.C., St. Mary’s High School, Berkeley. 


THE HAWAIIAN UNIT 


The annual meeting of the Hawaiian Unit was held in St. Louis College, 
Honolulu, February 8, 1953. 

In the morning there were sectional meetings on “Syllabi Based on Sound 
Pedagogical Principles, a Complement of Christian Education.” In the after- 
noon there was presentation of a paper on “Means of Encouraging the Lay 
Apostolate to Change the World,” eliciting discussions. 


Officers of the Hawaiian Unit are: 


Chairman: Sister M. Consolata, O.S.F., St. Francis Convent, Honolulu. 

Vice-Chairman: Sister Miriam Therese, O.P., Maryknoll High School, 
Honolulu. . 

Secretary: Sister M. Rose, SS.CC., Sacred Heart Academy, Honolulu. 

Delegate: Brother James Wipfield, S.M., St. Louis College, Honolulu. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES UNIT 


Rev. John P. Cotter, C.M., headmaster of St. John Preparatory School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was chairman at the annual meeting of the Middle Atlantic 
States Unit held in Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J.. November 29, 1952. 


The topic, “A Testing Program for Better Guidance in the Catholic High 
School,” was discussed by Thomas Mulrooney, Director of Child Development 
and Guidance, Wilmington Public Schools, and by John C. McDermott, Ph.D., 
St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Officers of the Middle Atlantic States Unit are: 


Chairman: Rev. John P. Cotter, C.M., St. John’s Preparatory School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Vice-Chairman: Rev. John Lenny, S.J., Maryland Provincial Curia, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Secretary: Mother Henry, S.H.J.C., Convent of the Holy Child, Sharon 
Hill, Pa. 

Delegate: Brother Daniel, F.S.C., West Philadelphia Catholic Boys High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOUTHERN UNIT 


The Southern Unit met in the Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., November 
29, 1952, with Brother Richard, F.S.C., of Christian Brothers College, Mem- 
phis, in the chair. 

At the joint meeting of all the departments in the morning, a panel dis- 
cussed “The Articulation of the Secondary School and the College.” Brother 
Henry C. Ringkamp, S.M., principal, Central Catholic High School, San An- 
tonio, Tex., dwelt on the topic from the viewpoint of the secondary school; 
Rev, Andrew C. Smith, S.J., president of Spring Hill College, Mobile, Ala., 
treated it from the viewpoint of the college; Sister Marietta, dean of Naza- 
reth College, Louisville, Ky., advocated articulation in religion; Sister Cath- 
erine Francis, O.P., Siena College, Memphis, Tenn., stressed articulation in 
mathematics; and Brother Simon Scribner, C.S.C., St. Edward’s University, 
Austin, Tex., put emphasis on articulation in English. 


“The Place of Foreign Language Study in the Curriculum of the Ideal 
Catholic High School,” was the subject of a panel in the afternoon. Partici- 
pating were Dr. Jonah W. D. Skiles, Ph.D., University of Kentucky, advo- 
cating the study of Latin; Rev. Paul Callens, S.J., Loyola University of the 
South. New Orleans, La., speaking in behalf of French; Brother Leander 
Joseph. F.S.C., Christian Brothers College, Memphis, Tenn., pointing out 
the value of offerings in Spanish; and Dr. Robert A. Meyer, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, enlarged on comparative languages. 


Officers of the Southern Unit are: 


Chairman: Rev. John Elliott, principal, Catholic High School for Boys, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Vice-Chairman: Brother Louis Cavell, S.C., McGill Institute, Mobile, Ala. 

Secretary: Sister M. Agatha, S.C.H., Memphis, Tenn. 

Delegate: Rev. Michael F. Kennelly, S.J., principal, St. John High 
School, Shreveport, La. 


MIDWEST UNIT 


The Midwest Unit (Midwest Secondary School Department) held its annual 
meeting in the Palmer House, Chicago, March 24, 1953, with Brother Edwin 
Goerdt, S.M., principal of McBride High School, St. Louis, Mo., as chairman. 
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Papers presented in the forenoon were “The Future of Catholic Secondary 
Education,” by Rev. William E. McManus, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference; “The Leaven of Catholic Education,” Rev. Pius Barth, O.F.M.; “Re- 
pelling the Invasion of Secularism,” Rev. Thomas Owen Martin, Commission 
on American Citizenship. 

The guest speaker of the joint luncheon college and secondary units was 
Dr. Clarence Faust, president of the Ford Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. 

The afternoon session was given over to a panel on “The Lay Apostolate,” 
Rev. William J. Quinn presiding. Members of the panel were Mr. George 
Sullivan from the Young Christian Workers; Miss Josephine Furnari, rep- 
resenting the Young Christian Students; and a representative from the 
Opus Dei. 

Officers for the coming year are: 

Chairman: Rev. Eugene F. Mangold, S.J., St. Ignatius High School, 
Chicago, Il. 

Vice-Chairman: Sister M. Rosita, C.S.A., Immaculate Conception High 
School, Elmhurst, IIl. 

Secretary: Brother I. Patrick, F.S.C., De La Salle High School, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Delegate: Rev. A. J. Junk, Bishop Noll High School, Hammond, Ind. 


NORTHWEST UNIT 


At the fall meeting of the Executive Committee, Secondary School De- 
partment, in Chicago, October 10, 1952, the newly organized Northwest Unit 
was affiliated. It plans to hold its next meeting the first week of December 
in Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Officers of the Northwest Unit are: 


Chairman: Rev. Gordon E. Toner, S.J., Gonzaga High School, Spokane, 
Wash. 

Vice-Chairman: Sister Leo Anthony, C.S.C., St. Teresa Academy, Boise, 
Idaho. 

Secretary: Sister Margaret of St. Dominic, Immaculata High School, 
Portland, Ore. 

Delegate: None elected. 


Respectfully submitted, 


THE COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL UNITS 


BROTHER JULIUS J. KRESHEL, S.M., Chairman 
BROTHER DANIEL, F.S.C., Middle Atlantic States Unit 
REV. MICHAEL F. KENNELLY, S8.J., Southern Unit 
BROTHER ALBERT, F.S.C., California Unit 

REV. GORDON TONER, S.J., Northwest Unit 
BROTHER JAMES WIPFIELD, S.M., Hawaiian Unit 
REV. A. J. JUNK, Midwest Unit 
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REPORT ON THE CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL QUARTERLY BULLETIN 


The Catholic High School Quarterly Bulletin is published in October, Jan- 
uary, April, and July by the National Catholic Educational Association in the 
interests of the regional units of the Secondary School Department. It is 
issued free of charge to all institutional members of the Secondary School 
Department. 


In addition, copies are sent gratis to members of the General Executive 
Board, to members of the Executive Committee of the College and University 
Department, to members of the Executive Committee of the Secondary 
School Department, and to all superintendents of diocesan school systems 
and to school supervisors of religious orders. 


Since the last national convention of the NCEA, issues of the Catholic 
High School Quarterly Bulletin have appeared in April, July, October and 
January. The April, 1953, issue is now in the press. 


Respectfully submitted, 


THE EDITORIAL BOARD 


RT. REV. MSGR. T. LEO KEAVENY, Little Falls, Minn. 
BROTHER WILLIAM MANG, C.S.C., New York, N. Y. 
SISTER MARY HYACINTH, O.S.F., Aurora, Ill. 
BROTHER JULIUS J. KRESHEIL, S.M., Clayton, Mo., 


Editor 
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ADDRESSES 


pa PAE SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT IN RETROSPECT 


BROTHER EUGENE PAULIN, S.M., ST. LOUIS COLLEGE 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 


The Catholic Educational Association was founded at St. Louis, July 12, 
1904. The term “National” was added by action of the General Executive 
Board, in Louisville, June 28, 1926. It owes its existence, as you know, to the 
amalgamation of three organizations: the Association of Catholic Seminaries, 
founded in 1897, the Association of Catholic Colleges, which had meetings 
beginning in 1898, and the Parish School Conference, organized in 1902. You 
will note there is no mention of high schools. Nevertheless, secondary edu- 
cation was very much discussed and already in 1901, Rev. James A. Burns, 
C.S.C., brought up the subject at the Chicago meeting of the Association of 
Catholic Colleges, and the question came up repeatedly after amalgamation, 
in the College Department. So we can divide our history into three epochs: 
the period of gestation, when we were in the bosom of the College Depart- 
ment, the period of minority, when we were merely a Section of the College 
Department, and finally the period of maturity, after we became a full-fledged, 
autonomous Department. 


Although Father Gainor will discuss personalities, the name of Rev. James 
A. Burns, C.S.C., cannot be omitted from any account of our department. He 
facilitated our birth and devotedly attended our early precarious existence. 
Year after year he presided over the committee, consisting of college men 
and superintendents, appointed to discuss secondary education. At the first 
meeting of the Association, nine resolutions on Catholic high schools were 
formulated and accepted by the assembly as a result of his paper. At that 
early date, Father Burns showed an uncanny prophetic yision of the diffi- 
culties confronting us even at this time. He said: 


1. “The number of Catholic secondary schools is altogether inadequate to 
the need. 2. Not only are our secondary schools not numerous enough, but 
a very large proportion of those actually existing have no organic connection 
with the parochial or elementary schools. 3. Many of our secondary schools 
are also without any relation to the Catholic. college system. 4. The in- 
creasing tendency to add on secondary school courses to the curriculum of 
the parochial school suggests another problem, viz., the problem of women 
teachers for boys of high school age.” Undoubtedly there has been improve- 
ment under 2 and 3, for which our department can take no small credit. 


The history of Catholic high schools in the United States begins with 
Roman Catholic High School in Philadelphia, endowed by a far-seeing indus- 
trialist, Mr. Thomas E. Cahill, which opened its doors in 1890. Other schools 
soon followed, so that in 1904, Father Burns could report an enrollment of 
14,127 boys and 20,874 girls. Because of the growing importance of this 
entity in the Catholic system of education, repeated pleas were made for its 
recognition in the Association. Finally, June 29, 1922, the General Executive 
Board, at the Philadelphia convention, approved us as a Section of the Col- 
lege Department, and that date can be considered our birthday, June 29, 1922. 
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We made our first public appearance as an infant in the arms of the College 
Department, at the Cleveland convention, June 25, 1923. We grew and 
waxed strong, so that it did not take long before we were granted autonomy 
as a department. This happened at Toledo, June 24, 1929. We are therefore 
actually anticipating our silver jubilee. 


It is manifestly impossible to give adequate attention to all that has hap- 
pened in these years, so it must suffice to point out merely the high points 
and attainments. 


First of all we owe a debt of gratitude to the hierarchy, to whom the 
teaching office of the Church, as successors of the Apostles, belongs, for their 
constant encouragement and assistance. Not a convention has passed in 
which members have not given us directives and aided us not only in words, 
but financially as well. Their welcome in their episcopal cities has always 
been warm and cordial. 


Next in order we owe thanks to the superintendents who spearheaded our 
projects and opened their schools to our experiments. In pioneer days, the 
grace of God and appointment by the bishop, combined with zeal and innate 
common sense, were deemed sufficient for their difficult task. Nowadays, 
however, they constitute a corps of specialists that has elicited the admira- 
tion not only of Catholics, but of schoolmen in general. 


The religious teaching orders, without whom our department would be 
sketchy indeed, likewise stand in line for kudos. Without their devoted ser- 
vices, our schools, to say nothing of our Association, would be impossible. 
Financially, Catholics could not meet the cost, without their nominal salaries; 
professionally, it would be difficult to find their equals; religiously, it would 
be impossible without them to realize the objective of a separate school sys- 
tem, viz., “to cooperate with divine grace in forming the true and perfect 
Christian.” 


The membership in our department has not kept pace with the number of 
Catholic high schools in the country. We have only about half the institu- 
tional members that we should have. The best approach to improvement in 
this matter is enlisting the assistance of the diocesan superintendents and 
the superiors of religious teaching orders. Possibly by offering a reduction in 
the dues, these may be encouraged to register their schools in toto. One pur- 
pose of the Regional Units was to encourage membership in the parent body; 
still there have been meetings in which the NCEA was not even whispered. 


In the Inspector’s library at Maryhurst, the fifty volumes of Proceedings 
of the Association are beautifully bound and displayed in a place of honor. 
Even in far-off Hawaii, they were, with but a few exceptions, available for the 
preparation of this paper. In going through these volumes, one is impressed 
with the wealth of conference material therein contained. It is also evident 
that our department was ever aware of the pressing problems of the times. 
These volumes constitute a sensitive barometer, indicating to a remarkable 
degree of accuracy the fluctuating pressure of the various subjects of the 
curricula, the impact of general educational movements, and even the reper- 
cussions of national and international crises. Religion always occupied a 
place of prominence. A special committee was assigned the task to pro- 
vide papers for the entire session of each and every annual convention. The 
classical languages came in for their share of attention, and at one time it 
was seriously maintained that Greek be taught in the high school. English, 
foreign languages, and history frequently found place on the program. Math- 
ematics and science were able to maintain their own in the face of increasing 
demands of the social studies. Extracurricular activities took up more and 
more time, concurrently with their invasion of our schools, Even athletics, 
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the greatest contender for student interest, received more than its due of at- 
tention and continued its program of a maximum of movement with a mini- 
mum of meaning. The fine arts seem to have received least encouragement, 
and this is admittedly the weakest section in our scheme of secondary educa- 
tion. A topic that occurred more and more frequently was guidance, and at 
one time there was danger of its monopolizing a whole convention. The prac- 
tical arts are lately receiving attention in step with the Life Adjustment Pro- 
gram. With the imminence of Universal Military Training, R. O. T. C. and 
pre-induction instruction have been repeatedly recommended. Interest in 
UNESCO has been advocated as an aid to international understanding and 
maintenance of peace. 


The Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards was welcomed in 
Catholic circles as we did not fear comparison with the public schools. In fact 
we gave the inspectors to understand that we would meet their standards 
and our own besides. Our influence made itself felt in some instances, for 
example, in the library requirements in which we opposed the introduction 
of certain books inimical to our faith. The whole philosophy of the Evalua- 
tive Criteria is false in as much as it characterizes as standard practices that 
are current in schools, instead of setting up an ideal. What is, is right, seems 
to sum up the policy of the framers of these norms. 


The State Departments of Education and the Regional Accrediting Agen- 
cies certainly were great helps in securing adequate preparation for our 
religious teachers, even though the gauges used were not always calibrated 
to measure actual teaching ability. Without this external assistance we 
would be fussing over the hopeless task of lifting ourselves by our own 
bootstraps. 


In a way it is to be regretted that the pioneers in our school system were 
unwilling to set up our own accrediting agency. We could have made our 
voice heard in formulating standards, and have them more conformable to 
Catholic educational philosophy. Now it is evidently too late for such a 
move, as procedures are crystallized and the temptation is always there to 
conform to the practices of secular institutions. In this connection it is well 
that we have rather rarely gone outside our circle for speakers at our meet- 
ings. For the most part they do not understand our philosophy and are much 
given to polishing pebbles and dimming diamonds. 


A practice that has undergone considerable change in our secondary schools 
is coeducation, and the employing of women teachers for adolescent boys. A 
resolution against this practice was formulated in the very beginning of our 
Association. In 1911 a strong attack was made on it by Rev. Francis Cassilly, 
S.J. He said: “To mingle boys and girls of the impressionable high school 
age in the same classroom, and give them female teachers, sisters or seculars, 
is to lower all educational ideals and arrest the development of manly 
character in the boys. Co-education and female teaching in boys’ high schools 
are radically wrong from a pedagogical, a civil and a religious standpoint. 
Exceptions there may be, but the general effect of such unsexed education 
is to feminize the boys. Far better would it be for themselves and their 
country and their Church, in my opinion, were such boys and young men 
spending ther time at a mechanic’s bench, which would at least make men of 
them.” He states further, “The Church has clearly shown what it thinks of 
co-education in the Instructions given to the Federation of South American 
Bishops quoted in the Acts and Decrees of the Third Council of Baltimore.” 


Father Cassilly anticipated the pronouncements of Pope Pius XI, in his 
encyclical on Christian Education of Youth, in which he says: “False and 
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harmful to Christian education is the so-called method of co-education. This, 
by many of its supporters, is founded upon naturalism and the denial of 
original sin, but by all upon a deplorable confusion of ideas that mistakes 
a levelling promiscuity and equality, for the legitimate association of the 
sexes.” The pope says further: “These principles (of segregation of the 
sexes), with due regard to time and place, must, in accordance with Christian 
prudence, be applied to all schools, particularly in the most delicate and 
decisive period of formation, that of adolescence.” 


Economy is the usual excuse for not heeding these instructions, but an 
equal saving could be effected in larger high schools, if facilities, such as 
assembly rooms, gymnasiums, laboratories and libraries would be shared by 
both boys and girls, but boys be assigned to separate classrooms under male 
teachers. A stubborn fact militating against segregation is the insufficient 
number of male teachers to take care of the boys; hence the frequent plea 
for the multiplication of such vocations. 


One of the outstanding contributions of our department was made by the 
Committee on Policies. It labored for several years on a statement of Objec- 
tives for Catholic Secondary Education, submitted it to educators, revised and 
amended it until they had formulated acceptable ideals. Still when students 
at the Catholic University were asked to prepare a C (for Catholic) Section on 
the Educational Needs of Youth, as part of the Evaluative Criteria, these 
Objectives did not rate even a footnote. There must be something missing 
in our publicity program if even our own members are ignorant of what we 
are trying to do. 


An attempt at broadening our influence and making the NCEA better 
known resulted in the formation of Regional Units, which will receive 
particular attention later on in this program, by Brother Julius Kreshel, 
S.M. The High School Quarterly has kept you informed of the activities of 
these various groups. 


A noteworthy feature of our meetings is the freedom with which we discuss 
our problems. In an argument entered into by an archbishop, a bishop and 
a monsignor, it was the monsignor who won out. At one of our conventions the 
superintendent of the local public schools, after attending a meeting, exclaimed 
in amazement: “I took for granted that Catholics were as one when it came 
to education, receiving their orders from the top. Why that hall is just seeth- 
ing with individualism!” 

In conclusion a remark concerning the slander that private schools are 
divisive seems to be in place. If such be the case then our organization is 
fomenting rebellion. In the sense of causing dissensions among the citizenry, 
we resent the charge of divisiveness—and that is the sense in which the 
charge is usually made. In other senses we are and must be divisive. We 
are divisive because we are not satisfied with secularism and materialism 
that prevail in the public schools. We are divisive because we can not go 
along with pragmatism as the method of gauging morality and truth. We are 
divisive because we are convinced that morality is impossible without re- 
ligion. We are divisive, finally, because we hope to be on the right side 


when the greatest division in cosmic history will be made—the general 


judgment. 

Let us then take courage in trying to solve our problems and work with 
renewed zeal in the great cause of Catholic education. We, who have seen our 
day, are comforted with the knowledge that the younger generation will pass 
on the torch, for there always will be a Catholic Church, there always will be 
a Catholic school. 
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GIANTS OF YESTER-YEAR 





REV. LEO C. GAINOR, O.P., DENVER, COLO., PAST PRESIDENT OF 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 





During the fifty years that the secondary department has functioned in 
the National Catholic Educational Association it has “been powered with 
stars”—priests, brothers, sisters, men and women—‘“names that shall live 
for yet unnumbered years.” They have played their part, contributed their 
talents, and set their seal upon the activities of this organization. 

We cannot catalogue all of them in this brief space, but we can take in- 
spiration from their legacy to us. In this loving remembrance of them we 
paraphrase the Hoosier poet (incidentally from my State too), James Whit- 
comb Riley: 

As one who cons at evening o’er an album all alone, 

And muses on the faces of the friends that he has known, 
So I turn the leaves of fancy till in shadowy design 

I find the smiling features of these old friends of mine. 


Because the album is large and the pictures many, we will thumb through it 
hastily and pause but briefly at some of the more familiar faces. 

Before we open the album, we should mention to our younger members 
that when this association was founded fifty years ago the secondary schools 
did not form a separate department, as now. It was grouped with the Col- 
lege Department (as has been pointed out by Brother Eugene Paulin, who 
preceded me this morning). For twenty-five years it remained with the 
colleges before becoming a distinct department of its own. 

Remember, that at the turn of the century there were very few Catholic 
high schools. The Very Rev. William P. McNally, Chairman, and Rector 
of the Roman Catholic High School, Philadelphia, delivered a paper at the 
Chicago convention on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the association in which 
he said that in 1900 there were only about 400 senior secondary schools in the 
country, that is, high schools with the four grades: freshman, sophomore, 
junior, and senior. Academies and preparatory schools attached to colleges 
were included. Even the great Notre Dame had its preparatory school until 
1921. In all, these high schools of all types had an enrollment of approxi- 
mately 25,000, about equally divided between boys and girls. 

The first rector of Monsignor McNally’s own Philadelphia Catholic High, 
which came into existence early in this period, was the Rev. Hugh T. Henry, 
afterwards the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry, who later taught graduate English at 
the Catholic University, Washington. There he wrote his books on preaching, 
translated the hymns of the breviary and the poems of the early Fathers, 
and enjoyed his music of relaxation. 

The first superintendent of this pioneer high school was Rev. Philip R. 
McDevitt, a kindly man with a profound grasp of our school problems. He 
served this association as vice-president and subsequently as president of the 
Parish School Department. Later, he became Bishop of Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. He was an indefatigable worker. Just recently his private papers 
and correspondence—six truck loads—were given as historical records to 
Notre Dame University. 
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I recall these two giants—Bishop McDevitt and Monsignor Henry—with 
much affection, for when I was ordained priest, Bishop McDevitt invited me 
to sing my First Solemn Mass in his Cathedral and Monsignor Henry came 
up from Washington to preach the sermon. These are the first pictures 
now dimly fading in the album of remembrance. 


With such a small number of high schools fifty years ago, it was inevitable 
that they should cling to the colleges for guidance, formation, and organ- 
ization. The members did a pioneer work in a dense forest, with no com- 
pass to guide their movements—these giants of yester-year. So, they moved 
rapidly from pastors to high school teachers, to principals, to superintendents, 
to college presidents, to seminary rectors, to bishops. So rapid was the transi- 
tion that their high school period is often overlooked. 


For instance, here is the record of Rev. Francis W. Howard, parish priest 
of Columbus, Ohio, superintendent of schools in that diocese, one of the 
organizers of this association, Secretary General of this organization, and 
finally Bishop of Covington, Kentucky. Probably no other single individual 
has contributed more to the success of this organization. He was Secretary 
General from the beginning. He was tireless in promoting the mutual under- 
standing, good will, and cooperation of the various departments. He fully 
understood the problems of the secondary schools, then in their infancy. 


Upon Bishop Howard more than upon any other member devolved the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining the unity of this organization in the divergent 
interests of the various departments. He served as Secretary General from 
the primitive beginnings in 1904 until 1929, when he became President 
General. ; 


When Bishop Howard accepted the office of President General, it became 
necessary to elect a new Secretary General. The choice fell on Monsignor 
George Johnson, professor of education, Catholic University. During his 
tenure of office he was always keenly interested in the work of our depart- 
ment. He served as Secretary General until his untimely death, June 5, 1944, 
while delivering the commencement address at Trinity College, Washington. 
He deserved the title of “Apostle of Catholic Education” for the vigorous 
and exhaustless energy of his life dedicated to Catholic education. 


(In that address he unconsciously wrote his own valedictory. His last 
spoken words to those girl graduates were: “We will have a lot to learn 
about educating unto Christ in a world that knows not Christ.” The final 
words of that address written, but never spoken, by Doctor Johnson were: 
“Go forth ard die. Die to yourself, die to the world; die to greed; die to 
calculating ambition; die to all the unrealities the world calls ‘real.’ Die and 
you shall live abundantly.”) 


We must pause at two other pictures in our album at this point—those of 
two Holy Cross Fathers. We look upon the features of Rev. James A. Burns, 
C.S.C., who was Vice-President General of the association almost from the 
beginning, and Father William F. Cunningham, C.S.C. Brother Eugene 
Paulin has spoken of the valuable work of Father Burns. Father Cunningham 
is still with us, still contributing to our progress. 


Here is a photograph of Very Rev. D. J. McHugh, C.M., a Vincentian 
Father; here is one of Very Rev. J. P. O’Mahony, C.S.V., a Viatorian; one 
of Very Rev. B. P. O’Reilly, S.M. (Brothers of Mary), and Brother John A. 
Waldron, S.M., active for twenty-five years; Brother Thomas, F.S.C., of the 
Christian Brothers. . .. Oh, many more in those early days. . . . And now all 
are gone “the old familiar faces.” They can truly say with St. Paul: “I have 
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fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith... 
there is laid up for me a crown of justice.” 


And, so we hurry on through the thick album. It was in 1929, the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the society, that the high school section achieved its own 
autonomy and became a separate department with its own officers and execu- 
tive board. Brother Philip, F.S.C., Washington, became its first president. 


During this quarter of a century we—the secondary department—have 
had thirteen presidents, five of whom are no longer with us. Brother Philip 
was followed by Rev. Joseph J. Edwards, C. M., a Vincentian. Then came 
Brother Benjamin, C.F.X., a Xaverian Brother, a loveable patriarch who has 
served the department from its beginnings. He taught Babe Ruth in Balti- 
more. He could walk with kings and not lose the common touch. He was 
the Jim Farley of the department—the king-maker. He always had a 
“slate’—a list of candidates before meetings. 


The great, luminous light of the leaders of our department was Rev. P. A. 
Roy, S.J., New Orleans. A dynamic and efficient man, he thought things 
through, and once he reached a conclusion, never deviated from its implica- 
tions. He gave our department the impetus, the drive, and the leadership 
it sorely needed. From his presidency stems the vigor of our present-day 
organization. 


He had a charming personality and the ability to inspire others to work 
with him and for him. In recognition of his leadership he was the only priest 
ever elected to the presidency of the Southern Educational Association, a 
geographical division of the National Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. He will probably retain that honor for a long time before his 
record is duplicated by another priest’s election to that office. It was by his 
sheer ability and by the exceptional qualities of his personality that Father 
Roy achieved the eminence he did in Catholic and public school activities. He 
has passed to his reward, but the South will miss him for a long time. So 
will our department for he has left an indelible impression on it. 


Now we have to speak about the living, Brother Eugene Paulin, who pre- 
ceded me on this program. Brother guided the destinies of this organization 
in 1940, cementing the work of Father Roy and adding to it the power 
of his own rich experience in school matters. In our department he is one 
of the best informed men on high school subjects and administration. He 
served for many years as vice president of the General Executive Board until 
he went to his present post. (In addition to his other laurels he deserves 
a reward at this convention for his long distance travel record. To appear be- 
fore you, he comes all the way from our prospective 49th State—Hawaii.) 


During the troubled years and the actual war years we were guided by 
the leadership of Rev. Julian L. Maline, S.J., and Monsignor Edmund J. 
Goebel, superintendent of schools, Milwaukee. Father Goebel, a born leader 
and a genial administrator, never lost his love for the secondary depart- 
ment; although now a superintendent, he still maintains his membership 
in this department, serves as our representative on the General Executive 
Board and, like a proud father, watches over our progress. 


The only president of our department to die while holding office was the 
Rev. Bernardine B. Myers, O.P., a Dominican, who had filled all the chairs 
until he was honored with the highest office within the department. Father 
Myers was beloved by all members who had the privilege of knowing him. 
He was a man of positive convictions, but his personality was such that 
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he never antagonized anyone. He secured results the pleasant way. He 
followed Polonius’ advice: 


The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel. 


When he was buried from St. Pius Church in Chicago, in January, 1949, 
silent testimonial of the high esteem in which he was held was given by 
the bishops, monsignors, priests, brothers and sisters who attended his 
obsequies. From all over the country came members of the association, 
his Dominican brothers, priests and sisters of Chicago and suburbs, to pay 
their last respects to him. 


Another beloved member who has passed on to his reward but who deserves 
a memory here was the Very Rev. J. B. Moriarty, Ironwood, Michigan. He 
came from way up there in the north where a snowfall of twenty feet was 
not a rarity. I have seen pictures of him tunneling his way from rectory 
to church, but he always thawed out for the spring meeting of the department, 
no matter where it was held. 


There are other names that deserve a mention, but I have been limited in 
the time I may spend with these old friends of mine. It’s as the poet says: 


’Tis a fragrant retrospection—for the loving thoughts that start 
Into being are like perfume from the blossoms of the heart; 
And to dream the old dreams over is a luxury divine 

When my traut fancy wanders with these old friends of mine. 


So we come to the memory lane of the sisters. In their modesty and humility 
they seldom have pictures taken, but their memory and their activity for 
this department shall be kept ever green in our hearts. 


The first sister to become an officer of this organization was Sister Godfrey, 
S.N.D. (Sisters of Notre Dame), Toledo, Ohio, who served faithfully on the 
Executive Committee for many years. (There were other Sisters on the 
Executive Committee of the College and Secondary Schools Department, before 
the division of these two fields into separate groups (1929), but they were 
primarily interested in college work and remained with the college depart- 
ment after the separation.) 


Sister Gcedfrey was joined by Sister Mary Juliana, S.S.N.D. (School Sisters 
of N.D.), Quincy, Illinois, in 1930, and in 1931 by Sister Rose Anita, S.S.J. 
(Sisters of St. Joseph), Philadelphia, a brilliant member whose early death 
shortened her valuable contribution to the department. In the same year 
Sister Rose Quinlan, Baltimore, joined the Executive Committee and served 
with distinction for many years. 

These sisters prepared the way for the many other sisters from various 
communities who have served the department at different times. Among these 
were Sister Josita, B.V.M., now General of her Order; Sister Evangeline, 
S.S.N.D., now Provincial; Sister Elaine of the same Order, who will be chair- 
man of one of the discussion groups this afternoon; and Sister M. Xavier, O.P., 
supervisor of secondary schools, Chicago. Today, six members of the Execu- 
tive Committee are sisters from as many different religious groups and from 
as many different geographical locations. 


These sisters have contributed much to the progress of the department. 
They are in actual service in high schools, and they bring a schoolroom point 
of view to our deliberations and to the solution of our major problems. While 
many of us are theorists, the sisters supply a necessary factor in keeping 
us out of the clouds and on firm ground. 
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So, we close the album ... no, not yet. On the last page is a new picture 
which has just been added to the gallery of the illustrious—your former 
president—Brother Alexis Klee, S.C. (Brothers of the Sacred Heart). Brother 
has been called to Rome to be Assistant to the Superior General of the 
Brothers of the Sacred Heart. He writes me (from his “exile,” as he calls 
it): “It was hard to break the ties which had become so strong.” 


We recall the faces and the activities of these officers and members who 
have closed their book of life. We recall their noble qualities of mind and 
heart and we reverently pay tribute of love and honor to their memory. 
We bring our rosemary of remembrance and our garlands of affection to 
entwine tenderly around their shrine. Futile, indeed, would be our tribute 
if we did not keep fresh in our hearts their inspiring memory; if we did not, 
from time to time, lovingly turn again the pages of their lives for inspira- 
tion, for encouragement, for guidance. 


These are the word-photographs of some of the giants of yester-year. They 
built well and strong. They left us a worthy heritage. Let their labors be 
enshrined in our memories and marked with this thought: 


Patriots are here, in Freedom’s battle slain, 
Priests whose long lives closed without a stain; 
Bards worthy him who breathed a poet’s mind, 
Founders of art that dignify mankind; 

And lovers of our race whose labors gave 

Their name a memory that defies the grave. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF REGIONAL UNITS, SECONDARY SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT, NCEA 





BROTHER JULIUS J. KRESHEL, S.M., CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON 
REGIONAL UNITS, CHAMINADE COLLEGE, CLAYTON, MO. 





The thought of organizing regional units in the Secondary School Depart- 
ment to permit discussion of educational problems on a regional level, yet 
within the framework of the National Catholic Educational Association, and 
thus enlarging the membership and the influence of the Association, was 
broached at the Chicago convention of 1934 by Brother Benjamin, C.F.X., 
then president of the Secondary School Department. The suggestion found 
favor, and a committee was appointed to study the question. 


Definite action came on March 31, 1936, at the annual convention in 
Chicago when Rev. Percy A. Roy, S.J., president of the Secondary School 
Department, received a report from the committee studying the matter, that 
regional units were feasible and desirable. The chair then appointed a 
Committee on Organization of Regional Units, consisting of Brother Eugene 
A. Paulin, S.M., chairman, Rev. Julian L. Maline, S.J., Rev. Bernardine B. 
Myers, O.P. When formulating objectives and procedures, the committee 
benefited greatly by the two-year old experiences of the regional units of 
the College and University Department. 


At the Executive Meeting of the Secondary School Department, March 
80, 1937, prior to the Louisville convention, the Committee on Organization 
of Regional Units made its report. It favored the formation of regional 
units rather than state units as some had advocated, and for these reasons: 


1. The expense of traveling could be saved if meetings were held at the 
same time that secular standardizing associations met. 

2. In that way, Catholics would have greater influence on such secular 
agencies. 

8. We would have contacts with a greater number of educators. 

4. We would receive inspiration from workers in other states who had 
ideas that we could adopt in our own states. 

5. Some states would have too few Catholic secondary schools to permit 
any worth-while organization. 

6. The formation of regional units would not preclude the idea of having 
state organizations. 


The Executive Committee approved the report submitted, as well as a draft 
of by-laws which would be basic for those of all regional units. The presi- 
dent of the Department, Rev. Percy A. Roy, S.J., that very day reported 
the action of the Executive Committee to the General Executive Board, the 
highest authority in the NCEA, and final approval was received that same 
night. 


The Committee on Organization was instructed to inaugurate units as 
soon as possible corresponding to the six secular standardizing agencies of 
the country; viz., New England, Middle Atlantic, Southern, North Central, 
Western and Northwestern. A leader or chairman for organizing the units 
was to be appointed in each region. 
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REGIONAL UNITS 


The vertical structure of each regional unit follows a similar pattern. 
Each unit elects its officers: a chairman, a vice-chairman, a secretary, and 
a delegate to the Executive Committee, to which the chairman also belongs. 
The regional units report to the chairman of the Committee on Regional 
Units, Brother Eugene A. Paulin, S.M., 1937-1941, Brother Julius J. Kreshel, 
S.M., since. A report on unit activities is made to the Executive Committee 
of the Department at its spring and fall meetings. The latter reports to the 
General Board of the Association. 


Revised by-laws of the Secondary School Department making provision for 
regional units and revised by-laws for the regional units themselves were 
adopted at an Executive Meeting on April 7, 1953, at the Atlantic City 
Convention. 


THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES REGIONAL UNIT 


The first regional unit to come into being was the Middle Atlantic States 
Unit, comprising the states of Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York and the District of Columbia. A special meeting of repre- 
sentatives of Catholic secondary schools was held at the Bishop McDonnell 
Memorial High School, Brooklyn, December 27, 1937. Registration showed 
387 present, representing 176 different institutions. There was a very in- 
structive program with an outstanding paper by Sister M. Gertrude on 
“Vocational Guidance.” Commercial educational exhibits were on display. 


The second meeting of the Middle Atlantic States Unit was held at Seton 
High School, Baltimore, Md., December 30, 1938. The theme of the meet- 
ing was “Catholic Action as Applied to the High School Student,” showing 
that educational thought then was much the same as it is today. 


For a time, this unit convened in various populous centers. Thus, we find 
meetings held twice in Atlantic City, twice in Baltimore, four times in New 
York City, three times in Philadelphia, twice in Brooklyn and once in Tren- 
ton. Of late years meetings have been held with the Middle States Associa- 
tion. This arrangement makes the secular standardizing agency aware that 
Catholic education is part of the American scene. It also permits the dis- 
cussion of aims, objectives and standards common to both groups. 


Chairmen of the Middle Atlantic States Unit over the years were Rev. 
Joseph C. Ryan, C.M., Brother Benjamin, C.F.X., Very Rev. Msgr. Philip J. 
Furlong, Rev. John L. Ross, Rev. John Endebrock, Rev. Edward M. Reilly, 
Rev. Leo J. McCormick, Rev. John J. Voight, Rev. Henry J. Huesman, Rev. 
John P. Cotter, C.M. 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL UNIT 


The territory covered by the Southern Regional Unit is coextensive with 
that of the secular standardizing agency of the area, the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and embraces such states as Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. 


At a time when the Southern Association was in convention in Dallas, 
Texas, Rev. Percy A. Roy, S.J., and others of a like persuasion met at a 
luncheon in Dallas on March 30, 1938, to organize the Southern Regional 
Unit of the Secondary School Department. Meetings have generally been 
held with the Southern Association. Over the years meetings have been 
held in the following cities: once in Alexandria, Atlanta, Dallas, Houston, 
Miami and Richmond; twice in Louisville; and six times in Memphis. 
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Chairmen who guided the activities of the Southern Unit were Rev. Percy 
A. Roy, S.J., Rev. Joseph C. Mulhern, S.J., Brother Alexis Klee, S.C., Brother 
Henry C. Ringkamp, S.M., Brother Gerald Coridan, S.C., Rev. Laurence M. 
O’Neill, S.J., Rev. William E. Barclay, Rev. Claude Stallworth, S.J., Rev. 
Francis Shea, Brother Theodore Hoeffken, S.M., Brother H. Richard, F.S.C. 
The newly elected chairman is Rev. John A. Elliott. 


MIDWEST REGIONAL UNIT 


The third regional unit to get under way was the Midwest Unit. The 
organizer, Brother Julius J. Kreshel, S.M., with the cooperation of an en- 
thusiastic group of school administrators of the Chicago area, launched the 
unit in the latter city April 6, 1938, a day prior to the public meetings of 
the regional standardizing agency, the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. There was adoption of by-laws, election of officers, a 
paper, “Seven-Mile Boots in Supervision,” by Sister M. Bertrande, D.C., 
a joint luncheon of college and secondary school regional units, and, in the 
afternoon, discussion of the “Evaluative Criteria.” 


In its 16-year history, the Midwest Unit has met invariably:in Chicago. 
The college and the secondary school units always hold a joint luncheon. 
Guests are some prominent after-dinner speaker and officers of the North 
Central Association. 


Topics of the Midwest Unit meetings have been varied and stimulating. 
For the most part, they have been suggested by the exigencies of the times. 
In recent years, the policy has been to take as theme the “Annual Letter 
of the Bishops” issued after the annual meetings of the Episcopacy in 
Washington. 


The Midwest Unit takes in the same territory as the North Central Asso- 
ciation, viz., Arizona, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 


Chairmen of the Midwest Unit were Brother Julius J. Kreshel, S.M., Rev. 
Laurence M. Barry, S.J., Brother John Berchmans, F.S.C., Rev. Bernardine 
B. Myers, O.P., Rev. Norbert C. Barrett, Brother William Mang, C.S.C., Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Leo T. Keaveny, Brother Edwin Goerdt, S.M. The newly elected 
chairman is Rev. Eugene F. Mangold, S.J. 


THE CALIFORNIA REGIONAL UNIT 


The California Regional Unit embraces the Catholic secondary schools of 
that state. Rev. James T. O’Dowd, later Auxiliary Bishop of San Francisco, 
was its organizer. 


The first meeting of the unit took place November 24 and 25, 19389, in 
San Francisco with Most Rev. Archbishop John J. Mitty presiding. 


The second meeting was held in Los Angeles in 1941. Since then, meetings 
have alternated between San Francisco to the advantage of up-state people, 
and Los Angeles for such as are down-state. Meetings are always of two 
days duration. 


What were school people out west thinking in November, 1939? Some of 
the program topics were: “Objectives of Catholic Secondary Education,” 
“The Nature of Catholic Leadership,” “The Catholic High School Religion 
Program,” and “The Changing Aspect of Secondary Education.” 
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Along what lines was the same unit thinking in December, 1952? “The 
Catholic High School—Idea and Reality,” “Training for Social Attitudes and 
Responsibilities,” “Improvement of Teaching in Service,” “Audio-Visual Aids 
and Television,” “Trends in Testing.” 


Chairmen of the California Unit over fourteen years were Most Rev. James 
T. O’Dowd, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. Dignan, Brother Alfred, F.S.C., Rev. 
Patrick J. Roche, Brother Bertram, F.S.C., Rev. Edward R. Allen, Rev. 
Francis P. Saussotte, S.J., and the newly elected Brother Leo Rausch, S.M. 


THE HAWAIIAN REGIONAL UNIT 


No thought of a regional unit beyond the confines of continental United 
States had been given by the Committee on Organization of Regional Units 
back in 1937. At the San Francisco national convention of the NCEA in 
1948, Rev. Charles S. Gienger, superintendent of Catholic schools in Hawaii, 
became interested in the accomplishments of our regional units. It did not 
take long for an application for affiliation to come through to the Executive 
Committee, and the new group received a charter as the Hawaiian Regional 
Unit. 

The first meeting of the unit took place on February 25, 1949, in Hono- 
lulu. The theme of the meeting was “The Catholic Teacher and the Chal- 
lenge of Communism.” In 1953 the discussions were along the lines of 
“Syllabi Based on Sound Pedagogical Principles, a Complement of Christian 
Education,” and “Means of Encouraging the Lay Apostolate to Change the 
World.” The unit has a mimeographed occasional publication called The 
Bulletin. 


Chairmen of the Hawaiian Unit were Rev. Charles S. Gienger, Rev. John 
H. McDonald, S.M., and Brother James Wipfield, S.M. The newly elected 
chairman is Sister M. Consolata, O.S.F. 


NORTHWEST REGIONAL UNIT 


The latest regional unit to come into the Secondary School Department 
is the Northwest Unit covering the states of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington and the Territory of Alaska. 


On November 4, 1951, Rev. Gordon E. Toner, S.J., brought together at 
Gonzaga High School, Spokane, Wash., a group of interested school admin- 
istrators to organize a Northwest Regional Unit. Application for affiliation 
was favorably received by the Executive Committee of the Secondary School 
Department at its fall meeting, October 10, 1952. 


The Northwest Unit plans to hold a meeting in the first week of December 
of this year in Salt Lake City, Utah, under the chairmanship of Rev. Gordon 
E. Toner, S.J. 


NEW ENGLAND REGIONAL UNIT 


The formation of a New England Regional Unit as envisaged by the Com- 
mittee on Organization back in 1937 never became a reality. Repeated efforts 
to have such a unit come into being were futile. 


The Secondary School Department and the existing regional units look 
forward hopefully to the day when Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut will act and will make the regional 
unit picture of the Secondary School Department, NCEA, complete. 
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THE CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL QUARTERLY BULLETIN 


Since 1942 the NCEA publishes the Catholic High School Quarterly Bulletin 
in which addresses delivered at regional meetings of the Secondary School 
Department achieve permanence and national coverage. The first editor of this 
publication was Rev. Laurence M. Barry, S.J., 1942 to 1947. Brother Julius 
J. Kreshel, S.M., has been editor of the quarterly bulletin since then. 


The Catholic High School Quarterly Bulletin is issued free of charge to 
all institutional members of the Secondary School Department of the NCEA 
as an inducement for schools to take out such membership. Institutional 
membership in the Association is as follows: Enrollment over 700, $15.00; 
401-700, $12.50; 151-400, $10.00; under 150, $5.00. All membership fees are 
to be sent directly to national headquarters of the NCEA, 1785 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE YEARS AHEAD 


So far the regional units of the Secondary School Department have, in 
great measure, realized the purposes for which they were organized. They 
permitted a greater number of NCEA people to meet and discuss profes- 
sional problems with a minimum of travel difficulties and at a consider- 
able saving of expense. They obviated long absences from school duties, 
they stimulated increased membership in the national Association, and they 
contributed to and enlarged attendance at national conventions. 


The future holds even greater promise for the effectiveness of the regional 
units. Accrediting agencies will be made ever more conscious of the philosophy, 
the aims and objectives of the Catholic secondary school system. In times of 
crises, should they arise, our schools can present a united front. 


In this the golden jubilee year we may look forward confidently to another 
span of fifty years during which the regional units of the Secondary School 
Department will be the sustaining force of an ever greater and more in- 
fluential National Catholic Educational Association. 
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SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
PROBLEMS IN RELIGION 


REPORT OF FIRST SESSION 
REV. A. J. JUNK, HAMMOND, IND. 


Chairman: Rev. A. J. Junk, Hammond, Ind. 


Consultants: Rev. Thomas Rilley, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. John Cotter, C.M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev. John Tocik, O.S.F.S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brother Bartholomew, C.F.X., Baltimore, Md. 
Sister Maria Stella, Suffern, N. Y. 
Sister Pauline, Newark, N. J. 


Meeting called at 2:00 P.M. Nine topics for discussion were listed and 
the audience was given the opportunity of free choice. The first topic to 
rate discussion was the matter of retreats, when and how? 


The audience was more than cooperative and much discussion followed. 
Questions from the floor and the panel proved the necessity of the topic. 
The discussion centered about the question, should there be a three day 
retreat only? Should there be days of recollection in place of the retreat? 
To all who were present it seemed heretical to dispense with the three 
day retreat. 


The conclusion reached, the problem was solved in the following manner: 
“Have a three day retreat and if possible follow up with days of recollec- 
tion.” 


Should Catholic high school graduates attend non-Catholic colleges? 


This problem proved to be an interesting topic and drew many questions, 
criticisms, remarks, and discussions from the audience. The results and solu- 
tion to this problem were: “By all means send our boys and girls to Catholic 
colleges. If the non-Catholic college is a must, instruct, attempt to guide 
and prepare the teenager for his advent into a school that is so different from 
those we represent.” 


Another problem came up for discussion, quite lengthy. The relationship 
of parish, home and school. 


It can readily be appreciated that the pastor, the parents and of course 
the schools’ personnel took the proverbial beating. After the panel had an- 
swered many questions, it was decided that some of our pupils do not co- 
operate with any of the three aforementioned places. Thank goodness this 
developed to be a very slim minority. 


In order to have the assemblage go home with some resemblance of a 
solution, we all resolved to: “Work with the parish priests; try to the best 
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of our ability to educate the parents by working with them, understand the 
viewpoint of the pupil and in a word work with all, for all concerned.” 


Naturally the Catholic Youth Organization came in for some praise and 
criticism. There were those on the panel and in the audience who felt that 
the athletic program was the only motivating influence of the Organization. 
This may be true, but the Organizations do have their good points. 


With the help of the audience and a well rounded and very intelligent 
group of consultants, it was resolved: “That all matters pertaining to the 
Catholic Youth Organization and the secondary school could be handled 
very beautifully if the directors would meet and iron out problems of time, 
activities, etc.” 


The chairman resolved at the close of the session that his position was 
lightened by the industry and brilliant work of the consultants. 
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PROBLEMS IN RELIGION 


REPORT OF SECOND SESSION ‘ol 
BROTHER E. ANTHONY, F.S.C., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Chairman: Brother E. Anthony, F.S.C., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Consultants: Rev. Henry Huesman, Allentown, Pa. 
Brother Ignatius Francis, F.S.C., Vincennes, Ind. 
Sister M. Timothy, S.S.N.D., St. Louis, Mo. 3 
Brother Julius May, S.M., Beacon, N. Y. 
Sister M. George, R.S.M., Camden, N. J. 
Rev. Joseph Sheehan, S.T.L., Montclair, N. J. 


A lively and interesting discussion of the topics assigned to this area devel- 
oped with Father Henry Huesman, one of the panelists, beginning the dis- +4 
cussion with the topic, “Teacher Qualifications and Preparation for Religion.” 


Father cited the need of keeping in mind Pope Pius’ direction that good 
schools stem from good teachers, and urged each of us to bring to the subject ® 
of religion all the ingenuity and skill we have. 


Father Weller, S.J., of Portland, Oregon, spoke in favor of the “Specialized 
Religion Teacher” but equally vocal in support of each religious a religion 
teacher were Sister Mary Martia, S.M., Sister Silvata, S.S.J., and others. ® 


Brother Anthony, F.S.C., asked one of the panelists, Sister Mary George, 
R.S.M., to develop the theme, “Ways and Means of Making Religion Classes 
Interesting and Practical.” Sister cited many worth-while processes and out- 
lined the results of a survey of 1,300 students and the basic result again 
pointed to the role of the teacher as the dominant element of the entire ae 
program. Ea 


A lively discussion was begun by Father Joseph Sheehan of Montclair, 
N. J., in which he stressed the importance of the intellect as the chief element 
in learning. Exceptions to Father’s remarks were made by Father McNamee, 
S.J., and Father Koch, C.S.Sp. This discussion was expertly. summed up in 
a brief discussion by Monsignor Elwell in which he stressed the harmony 
that must exist between both intellect and wii! in the formation of the student. 


Sister Mary Timothy, S.S.N.D., led a discussion pertaining to the active 
role of our students in religious practices and numerous worth-while sug- 
gestions were made by members of the audience. Father Heeg of St. Louis and 
Father Conway of Ottawa, Canada, gave enlightening suggestions in this area. 


Brother Julius May, S.M., introduced the theme of sodalities and other 
religious groups in the high school and after citing numerous ways in stress- 
ing their importance the discussion was treated to a spirited and timely resume : 
of this great need by Monsignor Freking, Spiritual Director of the Catholic é 
Students Mission Crusade. Monsignor urged all teachers to strive even more : 
diligently to inculcate the sense of religion in our students and to make them P| 
mindful of their obligations to assist their neighbor. E 
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Other members of the audience joined in the discussion and valuable advice 
was offered on many sides. 


A consensus of all the participants was that we must strive even harder 
to enrich the religion programs of our schools and to strive by every means 
possible to get our students to develop meritorious habits in religion. It was 
likewise urged that we stress the importance of keeping the religion program 
free from any infringements of an extracurricular nature. The program to be 
worth while, should be a program of importance in fact as well as theory. 
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PROBLEMS IN ADMINISTRATION 


REPORT 
BROTHER HENRY RINGKAMP, S.M., SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Chairman: Brother Henry Ringkamp, 8.M., San Antonio, Tex. 


Consultants: Rev. Lorenzo Reed, 8.J., New York, N. Y. 
Rev. George Burnell, O.S.A., Washington, D. C. 
Brother Gerald, S.C., Bay St. Louis, Miss. 
Very Rev. Julian C. Resch, O.Praem., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sister Mary Daniel, S.S.J., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brother Thomas More, C.F.X., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sister Jane Sebastian, Englewood, N. J. 


Discussion Topics: Faculty Meetings. Public Relations. Student Activities. 
1. Faculty Meetings. 


The main objective of faculty meetings is in-service training for young 
teachers and creating harmonious relationship between faculty and adminis- 
tration. All of this is based on the concept of the Master leading His disciples 
“as one serving.” 


Discussion dealt with: types, frequency, function of meetings, outside 
speakers, reports from various departments and cautions to be avoided. 


2. Public Relations. 


Public Relations is the sum of all the efforts which a school makes to be 
what it ought to be, plus all the efforts it makes to get the public to know 
what it is. 


Public Relations begins on the inside. It is an attitude and a policy in the 
administration. It is a condition of well-being in the faculty members and 
the students. It is the respect of the general public. : 


The effectiveness of a school depends largely on the extent to which its 
“publics” (parents, students, pastors, diocesan authorities, community at large) 
come to know it, understand it, sympathize with its purposes and practices, 
and thus form a sufficiently wide supporting public opinion. The school must 
be careful to avoid “ballyhoo” or drumbeating or forcing itself in undesir- 
able ways upon its publics. The community must come to accept and sup- 
port the school voluntarily. 


Certain delicate relationships must be taken into account; especially, 1) 
those which exist between the diocesan authorities and administrators of 
private schools, and 2) those which exist between diocesan authorities and 
administrators of diocesan high schools, whose staff is drawn from a religious 
order. Good public relations will smooth the way for understanding and 
cooperation. 


The central high school, drawing its students from a number of surround- 
ing parishes, has certain relationships with the pastors of those parishes. 
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Some schools, with good effect, make it a practice to send reports of students’ 
progress at regular intervals to the pastors. If pastors are interested enough 
to make use of such reports, this procedure can be a valuable technique of 
public relations. It must be confessed, however, that in an unfortunately large 
number of cases it is, at best, of doubtful value. 


Relations with parents . . . Parent-teacher meetings, while excellent, do 
not solve the whole problem of relations with parents. Teachers and princi- 
pals often complain that the parents they most want to see do not come to 
meetings. A device that will help—though it is not a cure-all—is the “Princi- 
pal’s Letter,” which is sent out to parents periodically, about once a month. 


The “Principal’s Letter” is much more than a news-sheet. Besides carry- 
ing news about school events, it always contains a discussion, in simple, 
plain, and interesting language, of some school problems which intimately 
concern parents. Such problems might be the matter of homework, its pur- 
pose and value; the disadvantages of students working after school, etc. 
These brief discussions or explanations are very effective for promoting 
better understanding between parents and school people. Parents are im- 
pressed; they read and remember; relations with this most important public 
are thus much improved. 

3. Student Activities discussion dealt with the proper handling of dio- 
cesan-sponsored basketball tournaments. Further discussion was not allowed 
because of the lateness of the hour. 
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PROBLEMS IN TEACHING 


REPORT OF FIRST SESSION 


SISTER M. ELAINE, S.S.N.D., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Chairman: Sister M. Elaine, S.S.N.D., New Orleans, La, 


Consultants: Rev. Charles McAleer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sister Francis Borgia, 0.S.F., Chicago, Ill. 
Brother Keenan Judge, C.S.C., Notre Dame, Ind. 
Sister M. Franceline, S:S.J., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sister Mary Ethel, C.S.C., Washington, D. C. 
Sister Francetta, S.C.L., Kansas City, Mo. 
Rev. John P. Holland, St. !.cuis, Mo. 


Mimeographed sheets of topics were passed through the audience and the 
choice of topic to be discussed was made by a member in the audience. The 
first subject selected from the floor was “The Christo-Centric Classroom.” 


It was generally agreed that all teachers must be more conscious that our 
schools and our classes, all of them, must be Christ-centered. Our curriculum 
and our teaching should embrace a core of experiences whicn will develop 
Christlike ideas, habits, and attitudes. To be specific—teaching is charged 
with the obligation of providing a unity of purpose for its students that will 
lead them, first, to the proximate or immediate end of education—which is, 
to cooperate with Divine Grace in forming the true and perfect Christian, 
to form Christ in those regenerated by Baptism, and secondly to the ultimate 
end of education which is the possession of God. The core of experiences which 
the curriculum must provide to meet these ends must be the core experiences 
built around the Heart of Christ. The Spirit of Christ must dominate in 
every subject of the curriculum. 


There were many splendid suggestions from the floor as to how this can 
be done. All of these cannot be mentioned here; however, this much can be 
borne in mind. We who teach must teach our students to know not only how 
to make a living, but how to make a life—and since the life of the classroom 
is a preparation for a Christlike life here and hereafter, it must, quite 
naturally be Christ-centered. 


“Correct English: The Responsibility of the Teacher” was the next subject 
proposed by the floor. It was the general consensus of opinion that teaching 
formal English was the responsibility of the English teacher—however, 
teachers of other subjects should demand correct English in oral and written 
work done in their classes and should not overlook grammatical errors and 
spelling. Teachers themselves should be an example to students by always 
speaking correctly. Speech classes to promote correct English were encour- 
aged, especially for the incoming freshmen. 

The topic of pupil failure in low ability groups led to an interesting work- 
out in favor of and against homogeneous grouping. Arguments on both sides 
were very good. All agreed that pupils of low mentality should be graded 
in accordance with the effort they put forth during all of their classes—that 
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whether a school is grouped according to ability or a classroom grouped 
similarly, each student must work to meet a certain margin—the margin 
being set in advance in accordance with each pupil’s ability. 


The last subject brought up was that of the “Personality of the Teacher.” 
A teacher who loves her work goes into her classroom everyday with a hope 
to give some value to the idea of the immortal soul. She is the inspiration 
for the release of human talent—the guiding genius for design of lives of 
service and human happiness. She is her best and does her best when she is 
active, cheerful, stable, confident, and filled with love for her charges. Thus 
many of the advantages and disadvantages of teaching depend to a very 
large extent on the personality of the teacher. Teaching is a potent way 
to work for a better world. It is our teachers who mold our nation’s future— 
it is our Catholic teachers who mold the lives of boys and girls to lead good 
lives here on earth to become citizens of Heaven. 
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PROBLEMS IN TEACHING 


REPORT OF SECOND SESSION 





BROTHER DANIEL HENRY, F.S.C., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Chairman: Sister M. Xavier, O.P., Chicago, Ill. 


Consultants: Brother Daniel Henry. F.S.C., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sister Maria Leona, C.I.M., York, Pa. 
Rev. Henry Hynes, J.C.D., Greensburg, Pa. 
Sister M. Francine, S.S.N.D., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Brother Giles Vincent, F.S.C., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rev. Thomas Reidy, O.S.F.S., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The chairman, Sister M. Xavier, O.P., opened the meeting with an explana- 
tion of the reason for freedom of discussion in place of the usual presentation 
of organized papers. Experience has shown that a greater interest is solicited 
when a topic is open for discussion from the floor, and that time for dis- 
cussion is too limited when lengthy papers are prepared and presented. 


Sister likewise mentioned the fact that the problems to be presented have 
come about as a result of increased numbers of students in our schools, 
whether these students are interested or not in furthering their education. 


The group found time to discuss only three problems in a two-hour period: 
Guidance, Public Relations and Homework. 


1. GUIDANCE 


The discussion on Guidance led to the following conclusions: 
Much of the responsibility for guidance depends on the type of school 
and the school enrollment. 
There should be at least one person, a specialist, well trained and 
capable, responsible for the guidance program. His office should be 
the center from which the program is controlled. 
Each homeroom teacher is a counsellor for the group under his immedi- 
ate supervision. He must be disinterested enough to encourage consulta- 
tation with other teachers to whom the students may feel attracted. 
Conflict or interference of homeroom teacher and guidance officer should 
never exist. The guidance officer should make available all information 
not strictly confidential to the homeroom teacher. Special problems are 
handled by the guidance director. 
Particular moral problems should be turned over to a priest at all times. 
It was suggested that we study public school guidance setups and profit 
by their experience. Likewise explore the field of texts in guidance. 
These texts should prove helpful as guides. 


2. PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Much discussion centered around teacher-parent relations. Teachers were 
urged to get closer to the parents since parents are inclined to put too much 
of the burden on the teachers. 
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Use means to bring the parents to school and advocate greater co- 
operation. 

Hold a meeting with the parents at the beginning of the school year 
and present to them what the school is trying to do, and what they are 
expected to do by way of cooperation if success is to be achieved. 
Hold an “open house” at least once during the year, and parent-teacher 
meetings occasionally, especially after report cards have been issued. 
Teachers should take a greater interest in home problems, studying the 
locality, and so forth, from which the students come. 

Use of the telephone was advocated, particularly before a problem be- 
comes too serious. 


It was felt that our schools are behind the times in community relation- 
ships. Allentown, Pennsylvania, holds an annual Business-Education Day 
which has proved very effective as a public relations medium. 


Likewise stimulate student participation in public enterprises. 


3. HOMEWORK 


All agreed that homework has both a purpose and a value and should be 
maintained despite propaganda to the contrary. 


It was also agreed that problems arise from a misunderstanding as to 
how much assigned work should be given and how often. The amount 
and frequency should be regulated. 


Individual schools must solve the problem according to their particular 
situations, 


It was generally felt, however, that the individual teacher can do much to 
solve the problem by being reasonable and by stimulating the student. This 
interest comes about by planning homework assignments and _ procedures 
and by checking, correcting, and showing students the results of their time 
and effort. 

It isn’t exactly strange, but whenever a particular problem arose touching 
the general topic under discussion, the solution always somehow came back to 
the individual teacher and his responsibility. 
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SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT 
PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST MEETING 


The annual meeting of the School Superintendents’ Department was 
held at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., November 19-20, 1952. The 
program was as follows: 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 19 


9:30 A.M.—Opening Session East Room 


1. Remarks by President—Rev. James N. Brown 

2. Committee Reports 
a. Superintendents’ Project 
b. White House Conference 

3. Comments on Civil Air Patrol—Rev. Lucien A. Madore, Chaplain, 
Bolling Air Force Base 

. Business Session 

5. Appointment of Committees on Nominations and Resolutions 

6. “Retrospect and Prospect in Teacher Accreditation”—Very Rev. Paul 
C. Reinert, S.J., President, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri 
(N.B.: Father Reinert’s address was printed in the February, 1953, 
issue of the NCEA Bulletin.) 

7. Discussion 


12:30 P.M.—Luncheon Pan American Room 


Guest of Honor—Most Rev. Patrick J. McCormick, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Washington, Rector, The Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. 

Address—Dr. John Studebaker, Vice President and Chairman of the 
Editorial Board, Scholastic Magazines 


2:00 P.M.—Afternoon Session East Room 


1. “The Council on Accreditation and the Teacher Education Program” 
Dr. T. M. Stinnett, Executive Secretary, Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, National Education Associa- 
tion 

2. “The Role of the AACTE in Teacher Education” 

Dr. Charles W. Hunt, Secretary-Treasurer, The American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education 

3. “Issues and Recent Developments in Teacher Education” 

Dr. W. Earl Armstrong, Chief for Teacher Education, Division of 
Higher Education, U. S. Office of Education 

4. “In-service Training Programs” 

Mr. James Hanley, Superintendent of Schools, Providence, Rhode 

Island 

Discussion 
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5—6 P.M.—Reception, The Catholic University of America Caldwell Hall 


8:30—10:30 P.M.—Open House, Mayflower Hotel Pan American and 
Cabinet Rooms 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 20 


9:30 A.M.—The Catholic Superintendent Looks at 
Teacher Training East Room 


1. Certification—Rt. Rev. Msgr. C. E. Elwell 

2. Relationships with the Religious. Community—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix 
Newton Pitt 

3. The Teaching Load—Rev. Laurence O’Connell 

4. Discussion 

5. Business Session 


12:30 P.M.—Luncheon—No Formal Arrangements 


2:00 P.M.—The Catholic Superintendent Looks at 
Teacher Training East Room 


1. Implications of the National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher 
Education and Other Recent Developments for Catholic Teacher Train- 
ing—Very Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel 

Teaching Controversial Issues—Very Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Quigley 
Discussion 

General Conclusions on Teacher Training 

Adjournment 


Sim ge fo 


At the opening session the Rev. James N. Brown, president of the depart- 
ment, welcomed the group and called for a number of committee reports. 


Monsignor Felix Pitt reviewed the background of the current superin- 
tendents’ project, Our System of Education, and reported that, although 
difference of opinion about the objectives of the project had delayed the work, 
progress was being made. The Executive Committee of the department had 
reviewed the situation and asked that the Secretary General take over the 
completion of the report from the material on hand and appoint a staff mem- 
ber to take responsibility for drafting the statement of policies for superin- 
tendents and other members of the profession, paralleling the statement of 
the Chief State School Officers. The recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee was accepted by the group and a motion passed to that effect. 


Father John Paul Haverty, field representative of the NCEA on the White 
House Conference, reported that nothing had happened nationally since the 
November, 1951, meeting but that a meeting was planned for December 1 
with the hope of stirring up interest and securing funds to keep the Contin- 
uation Committee in existence for another year. The superintendents recom- 
mended that the committee appointed by the superintendents to observe the 
work of the Continuation Committee of the White House Conference be con- 
tinued for another year and that superintendents in areas where State Com- 
missions on the conference exist be alert to developments. It was suggested 
that perhaps the Secretary General could canvass the superintendents be- 
fore the next meeting to learn what activity is going on in the field. 


The Committee on the Aims of Education had reported previously that it 
was unable to accomplish its objectives and recommended that a full-time 
person be designated to work in leisure and solitude to accomplish the task. 
Accordingly, the committee was discharged. 
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Monsignor Edmund Goebel, Chairman of a special Committee on Member- 
ship, reported that new elementary institutional memberships were being re- 
ceived steadily in the national office but that many schools were still non- 
members, and urged the superintendents to continue their efforts to stimulate 
new memberships among their schools. 


Many principals claim that the early date of the Catholic University Work- 
shops makes it impossible for them or their teachers to take part in the work- 
shops. It was moved and carried that this fact be brought to the attention 
of Dr. Deferrari. Monsignor Elwell suggested that perhaps the workshops 
could be held at different times in alternate years. 


Father Brown announced that a joint meeting of the Section on Teacher 
Education of the College and University Department and the Department 
of Superintendents had been planned for the 1953 NCEA convention in At- 
lantic City and expressed the hope that many superintendents would be pres- 
ent. He appointed the following committee to plan for the meeting: Mon- 
signor C. E. Elwell, Monsignor Carl J. Ryan, Monsignor Henry C. Bezou. 


The superintendents voted to make the two representatives of the Depart- 
ment on the General Executive Board ipso facto members of the Department 
Executive Committee. The Superintendents’ Executive Committee then con- 
sists of ten members: three officers and seven committee men, two of whom 
will be designated as delegates to the General Executive Board of the As- 
sociation. 


Father Brown appointed the following committees: On Nominations: 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas V. Cassidy, Chairman, Very Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. 
Wagner, and Rev. Edward M. Reilly. On Resolutions: Rev. R. J. Maher, 
Chairman, Rev. Arthur M. Leary, and Very Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel. 


At the business session on the second day Monsignor Elwell reported on 
plans for the joint meeting of the Section on Teacher Education and the 
Superintendents. The three-man committee on the first day had met with 
Monsignor Pitt, chairman of the Section on Teacher Education, and it had 
been decided that there would be two papers, one by a sister giving the 
sisters’ point of view, the other by a superintendent, giving the superintend- 
ents’ point of view. -Monsignor Carl Ryan had been asked to give the paper 
for the superintendents. He said that he planned to raise certain questions, 
as the superintendent sees them, concerning a report prepared by a com- 
mittee of the Section on Teacher Education and discussed during this meet- 
ing. He was empowered by the group to proceed in this manner. Monsignor 
Elwell asked that five persons be specifically designated to be present for 
the meeting with a sense of responsibility to present the superintendents’ 
viewpoint. Later Monsignor Edmund Goebel and Brother Charles Henry 
were appointed by Father Brown to share this responsibility with the three- 
man committee already appointed for the meeting. 


Father Maher presented the report of the Resolutions Committee: 


RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas, the Superintendents’ Department of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association is meeting in plenary annual convocation at the Hotel 
Mayflower in Washington, D. C., on November 19 and 20, 1952, and 


Whereas, this body of Catholic educators and school administrators are 
grateful to all who have contributed to the superb program presented during 
these days: 
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1. Be it resolved, that sincere sentiments of appreciation be extended to 
His Excellency, the Most Rev. Patrick A. O’Boyle, Archbishop of Washing- 
ton, and to His Excellency, the Most Rev. Patrick J. McCormick, Auxiliary 
Bishop of Washington and Rector of the Catholic University of America, for 
the warm hospitality and kindness they afforded the delegates attending 
this meeting; 


2. Be it resolved, that heartfelt thanks be conveyed to the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt, Secretary General of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, the Rev. William E. McManus, and their esteemed asso- 
ciates in the national office whose ingenuity arranged this enlightening pro- 
gram, and whose enterprise is responsible for the excellent arrangements for 
this meeting; 


3. Be it resolved, that cordial words of gratitude be offered our honored 
president, the Rev. James N. Brown, Superintendent of Schools in the Arch- 
diocese of San Francisco, and to every speaker and discussant who afforded 
us the privilege of hearing his illuminating counsel and guidance, in particular 
the scholarly research papers of the Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., presi- 
dent of St. Louis University, Msgr. Clarence E. Elwell, Msgr. Felix N. Pitt, 
Rev. Laurence O’Connell, Msgr. Edmund Goebel, and Msgr. Thomas J. Quigley. 


4. Be it resolved, that the rationale on Teacher Certification, together 
with definite suggestions on recommended policy and procedure, which made 
up the theme of this two-day meeting, become the basis of nation-wide ex- 
ploration into every facet of this problem and that this Superintendents’ De- 
partment continue to recommend on every level of Catholic education the 
advancement of teacher training standards with a view to raising the already 
satisfactory competency of dedicated Catholic school teachers for the service 
of the children and youth of our beloved America. 


The report of the Resolutions Committee was accepted as read. 


The report of the Nominations Committee was given by Monsignor Cassidy, 
and the following slate of officers was elected: 


President: Rev. James N. Brown. 
Vice-President: Very Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Quigley. 
Secretary: Rev. David Fullmer. 


Delegates to the General Executive Board of the Association: 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. C. E. Elwell—until November, 1953. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. W. A. Crowley—until November, 1954. 


Executive Committee of the Department: 
Rev. Arthur Leary—until November, 1953 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan—until November, 1954 
Rev. Cornelius L. Maloney—until November, 1955 
Rev. James E. Hoflich—until November, 1956 
Rev. R. C. Ulrich—until November, 1957 


The superintendents voted in favor of a full two-day meeting in the future 
and of a single subject for the meeting in 1953. It was suggested that cer- 
tain areas of the superintendents’ project as it develops over the year might 
well be the basis for next year’s meeting. 


Father Brown appointed Monsignor Reilly to compile rules governing the 
Superintendents’ group to be included in the Superintendents’ Directory. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


The meeting adjourned at 3:30 P.M. 
IGNATIUS A. MARTIN, 


Secretary ‘ 


SECOND MEETING 


The Superintendents joined with the Section on Teacher Education of the 
College and University Department during the fiftieth annual convention of 
the NCEA, on Thursday, April 9, 1953, to discuss the teacher training pro- 
gram. An account of this meeting appears in the College and University 
Department section of this Bulletin. 


The Superintendents held their annual dinner at the Claridge Hotel in 
Atlantic City on Thursday, April 9, 1953. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Howard J. Carroll, 
General Secretary, National Catholic Welfare Conference, and Rev. John 
LaFarge, S.J., Associate Editor of America, addressed the Superintendents 


on this occasion. 
DAVID C. FULLMER, 
Secretary 





MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


At its meeting on Friday, April 10, 1953, in Atlantic City, the Executive 
Committee of the Superintendents’ Department, in order to arrange a suitable 
fall meeting in this the Golden Year of the Association, appointed a Steering 
Committee to meet at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago on April 23. 

The suggestion was made that Monsignor Hochwalt recommend the addition 
of superintendents (public and Catholic) and of representatives of the liberal 
arts colleges to the board of the National Council on the Accrediting of 
Teacher Education for the purpose of securing additional Catholic repre- 
sentation. 

DAVID C. FULLMER, 


Secretary 
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ADDRESSES 


RT. REV. MSGR. HOWARD J.’ CARROLL, GENERAL SECRETARY 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


It is much more than a personal pleasure for me to be here tonight and to 
have an opportunity to share with you some thoughts and observations on 
problems of moment that are of deep mutual concern. 


I venture to think your invitation, gracious as it is, is a token of a realiza- 
tion that the NCEA and the NCWC are bound by very close ties, that those 
ties should be maintained and strengthened and that every possible effort 
should be made to make collaboration more effective and more fruitful for 
the advancement of the Kingdom of God and the welfare of our beloved 
country. 


This is the 34th year of the NCWC’s existence and the 50th year of the 
NCEA’s. If I am not mistaken it was 46 years ago that the diocesan super- 
intendents met for the first time. One of the prime movers, if not the prime 
mover in that development, I am happy to note, was a fellow priest of the 
Diocese of Pittsburgh, Father Thomas Devlin, a very farsighted and splendid 
priest indeed. 


Over the span of years in which the two organizations have co-existed, 
kaleidoscopic changes have taken place in this country. Neither the NCWC 
nor the NCEA has been an idle spectator of those changes. They have been 
very much involved in them, and each in its own way has played a vigorous, 
appropriate, and, I think, effective role within the limits of its resources in 
determining the course which both the Church and the nation should follow 
in dealing with major problems to which they gave rise. 


Although both organizations are young in years, viewed in the perspective 
of the history of the Church, yet both have amply demonstrated their im- 
portance to both the Church and the nation. 


Fifteen years of association with the NCWC has convinced me that if there 
were no NCWC, the Church in our time would have to create one—and the 
same is true, I am sure, of NCEA. 


It would be gratuitous for me to attempt to catalog the accomplishments 
of the NCEA or of Catholic education in general over the past fifty years. 
First of all because you are more familiar with them than I and secondly 
because I feel that speaking to you in the role of a “laudator temporis acti” 
is hardly the most important thing I can do tonight. 


For there is among all of us who have positions of active responsibility, 
such an overwhelming awareness of present and future needs and tasks that 
we may well leave to historians the recording and the appraisal of our deeds 
in the past. But in any case the growth of Catholic education in the country 
in the past fifty years is, I think, one of the striking phenomena of our times 
and is eloquent tribute to the zeal, the devotion and the generally high quality 
of our educators and our educational system. “Si monumentum queris, cir- 
cumspice.” 


In many ways the superintendents’ section of the NCEA reminds me of a 
combination, at least potentially, of a National Resources Planning Board 
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and a Board of Strategy. Of course in your own dioceses as individual 
superintendents you are much burdened with administration, desk work, 
routine inspection and a thousand details that may make you somewhat ob- 
livious to the problem of Catholic education as a whole—as a national prob- 
lem, except perhaps at such times as questions like federal aid become acute. 


But you are singularly qualified when you come together to address your- 
self to this matter as a national problem, and I think that it is in so doing that 
you cau perform, as no other group can, an indispensable service to our 
common cause. 


That national problem, if I may refcr to it as such, with all its complexities 
and ramifications, is ultimately your concern, since what is done about it will 
have profound effects, not only on the Church as a whole, but in every unit 
of it throughout the nation. 


That national problem is basically the problem of the Church in its broad- 
est terms, the problem of preaching the Gospel to every creature, the problem 
of the salvation of mankind. 


In practical terms for us who are concerned with the role of Catholic edu- 
cation, it is the problem of making our Catholic school an ever more effective 
instrument in that work—the problem of extending Catholic education and 
its influence in ways and to a degree that perhaps we have never before 
thought of. 


There are today approximately thirty million Catholics in the United States 
and one hundred and twenty millions not of the faith, a large number of them 
without any firm grasp of religion in any form, without the firm foundation 
upon which good citizenship rests. 


We have, I suppose, about three million children in our schools—(and sadly 
enough) perhaps an equal number not in our own schools. 


Our young people today are not living in the world in which you and I grew 
up—and when they are grown up they will probably not be living in the kind 
of world we are living in now. 


They are tremendous resources of the Church and the nation. We should 
want very much not only to conserve those resources, but to realize to the 
fullest their magnificent potentialities as instruments for the promotion of 
the many phases of the basic social and religious objective of our heritage 
of Christian culture. Is not the study of that common concern a major con- 
tinuing challenge to our national planning board? 


Twenty or twenty-five years ago, when I had something directly to do with 
education, I had the privilege of giving a paper or two before the secondary 
school section of the NCEA on the subject of vocational guidance. It dealt, 
as you can imagine, with helping our young people in the choice of their ca- 
reers. I thought at the time that perhaps more should be done in that field 
in our high schools and colleges. It may be that nowadays more is being done. 


But after all these years and a bit more experience it seems to me that 
there is one phase of the subject that still remains to be developed adequately 
and effectively—a basic phase—that is guidance of our young people for their 
apostleship as Catholics and Christians. I stress the word apostleship or 
apostolate. 

Of course they are taught the principles and practices of Christian living, 
but isn’t that teaching as a matter of fact geared or related almost exclusively 
to their personal, individual lives? 

I am well aware of the limitations that confront us because of the age and 
the intellectual capacities of our charges. I realize only too well that, if we 
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impress deeply upon them those truths and practices essential to personal 
goodness and sanctity, we have done well. 


At the same time I wonder if we can or should be satisfied merely with 
at ihdin. the general terms in which it was done a decade, 
two decades, five decades ago. 


If we lift our sights will we find that that is altogether realistic and 
timely in the light of the objective of the Church, its problems of today and 
tomorrow; and whether we cannot and should not do something more? 


Specifically can anything be done, more than has been done, to light in the 
lives of our young people through our Catholic educational system the spark 
of the apostolate that is so urgent today? 


Permit me to mention a few examples of what I have in mind, by way of 
an effort to clarify my point and to stimulate your thinking. 


All of us are praying for peace, many dream of a return of the old days. 
In my judgment we now enjoy as much peace as we shall ever enjoy in our 
lifetime. We are lucky if we can continue to enjoy even that measure of it. 
Our economy and prosperity are geared to a mighty defense program and 
are likely to be for many years more. 


Most of the products of our schools for the next twenty years will have 
their formation and their training at home and at school put to the acid test 
in the armed forces—and that, not just here in the United States but in far- 
off, strange lands. They will live in physical and spiritual conditions and 
circumstances that are often unbelievably rugged. We hope earnestly, but 
sometimes rather vaguely that they will come out unscathed, and assuredly 
we can be no little gratified if they do. 


But what is being done specifically to help them meet this situation, to 
help them live the first years of their career in the world as they will have 
to live them, not as you or I or our parents did? 


NCCS and NCEA have happily made a beginning in the development of 
aids for such training. But are they used as extensively as they should be? 
Talk to our chaplains and you will be jolted and frightened to learn that 
many are not standing up well in the testing. 


But beyond that, there is, as you know a shortage of priests in the Chap- 
lains’ Corps as there is in civilian life. 


Isn’t there a great field for the apostolate—and if it is not cultivated by 
our young lay people how else will it be? And how many have had that ideal, 
that opportunity, that responsibility put before them and urged upon them. 


Perhaps you may say this is all academic, unrealistic and so on. But I 
call your attention to the fact that our educators have not thought even our 
grade schools too early a stage for the inculcation of ideas and ideals of citi- 
zenship or for the development of ideals of vocation to the religious life. 
What is so unrealistic about sowing ideas about the lay apostolate in our 
schools and doing it vigorously? 


In the NCWC, among our responsibilities is the development of the lay 
apostolate through NCCM and NCCW, the two official branches of our Lay 
Organizations Department. Organization and development of the lay arms 
of the Church are not easy. At times they are very difficult and discourag- 
ing. Those to whom we naturally look for leadership among our laity, those 
who have had the benefit of Catholic school training are all too often indif- 
ferent, quite self-centered in their lives as Catholics, all too unaware of or un- 
interested in the problem of the Church as a whole, ignorant of their respon- 
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sibility as members of that living body or quite uninspired by its thrilling 
reality. 


This is the age of Catholic Action, the golden era of the laity. But can’t 
that fact with all its vast implications for the Church, for our nation be con- 
veyed in at least some measure in our schools, or must we wait until they 
have left our schools before we can begin to be concerned with their immense 
resources and potential. 


True, we are building schools at a rapid rate, but I am sure you would not 
regard that as the real criterion of progress in Catholic education. I often 
think that, wholesome and good as it may be in terms of the long-range 
results we are satisfied to keep our youngsters out of trouble during those 
tender years. But obviously that is not enough. 


At the NCWC, we see today the crying need for Catholic technicians com- 
petent and willing to serve in the Point IV and UN Technical Assistance 
programs, for Catholic demographers, economists and population experts who 
can take their place as experts and as Catholics alongside the secularist ex- 
perts in such fields. 


We try desperately at times to find men and women qualified in public ad- 
ministration, in educational administration, in public health, in foreign af- 
fairs, people loyal to their country, dedicated to the cause of Christian cul- 
ture and willing to serve in posts where the sound philosophies, integrity 
and idealism that we think of as the fruits of Catholic education would be 
so beneficial. The quest is not usually a great success. 


Frankly it seems to me that our educational system from top to bottom 
can do something about that. At least it can be more conscious of it than it 
seems to have been, judging by our experience. 


If it is to make the contribution the Church and the nation have a right to 
expect of it, if we are to produce the leadership the times demand of us, then 
I think we have got to raise our sights, perhaps take a new and longer view 
of what is happening in the world today, what will be happening tomorrow, 
and then do some serious thinking and perhaps some serious planning. 


In closing these random remarks, let me say again, in all candor, that they 
are made in full awareness of the magnificent achievements of the past: that 
I bow in sincere and humble tribute to the legions of those dedicated men 
and women who have devoted their lives and talents to developing what we 
quite appropriately regard as one of the greatest assets of the church and 
our country. 


If we look backward today over fifty years of Catholic education, it may 
well be with justifiable pride and satisfaction. But let us be at the same 
time thoughtfully and eagerly restless. 


There are many of our co-workers struggling with major modern problems 
of the Church in other fields who look to you (and where else should they 
look?) for the material—not priests and sisters merely, but intelligent, zeal- 
ous, apostolic lay people—with which to work. Is there anything more, I 
plead with you, that you as our National Resources Planning Board and our 
Board of Strategy can do to give them more material—better material ? 


I don’t pretend to have the answer, but I do believe that you might well 
give the question continuing study, for the answer will, in my judgment, 
determine, in larger measure than you think, the future of the Church and 
our nation in the fifty years that lie ahead. 
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REV. JOHN LAFARGE, S.J., ASSOCIATE EDITOR, AMERICA, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


It may seem out of place to talk about adult education to schoolmen, yet 
my excuse is a good one, for I am prompted to do so by the action of our 
Holy Father Pope Pius XII himself. It is certainly most significant that 
his first great public utterance on recovering from his recent illness should 
have been to address the adult education leaders of Italy on the feast of St. 
Joseph, March 19 of this year. And it was also significant that he so enlarged 
the scope of the very idea of adult education and made plain that he con- 
sidered it not as the field for a few specialists but the common concern 
of all educated Christians. 


In his talk on this subject the Holy Father treated of a topic which is cer- 
tainly uppermost in our minds at the present day. How can we as Chris- 
tians come to the rescue of modern civilization and our brethren in the acute 
crisis not only of religious faith, not only of morals, but of humanity itself? 
It is impossible to avoid this question. It comes at us from every angle, and 
the Pope laid stress on the extreme confusion that is caused by what he 
called the depersonalization of man, a theme to which he has reverted at 
various times, of the uprooting of enormous numbers of people, migrants 
from the country to the city, migrants from one country to another, and 
victims in many cases of the very efficiency of our modern industrial civiliza- 
tion. The Pope sees this illustrated particularly in the case of the family 
and stressed the fact that it is the first center of education and of every 
culture. 


As an old parish priest I have always held stubbornly to the idea that the 
starting point of pretty nearly every fruitful discussion of social problems 
is the condition of the family. From the family we move to the problems 
of human relations, to the problems of the neighborhood community and its 
organization, to the problems of industrial relations, because those concern 
the employment of heads or members of families and in turn to the whole 
field of the wider world community. And so I could not help being moved 
when I read the words of the Pope himself who points out that the family 
does not function in a vacuum. Let me quote his words: 


It must be developed within the collective unit of society. By that 
are intended all the relations both social and juridical that unite man 
to his fellow-man and to civil authority. An international community 
is becoming established, within which it is essential that each should 
recognize what place he holds and the duty he must fulfill. . .. 

The right to vote, in particular . . . requires in the one who exer- 
cises it at least an elementary notion of political principles and their 
application within the national and international sphere of politics. 
The same is true of social questions. 


The problems that the Pope points to are not, as evident, considered by 
him as just the matters for a few skilled specialists. If we are to read any 
meaning into his discourse, it is that we all of us need to form ideas on these 
tremendous topics: the relations, both social and juridical, that unite man 
to his fellowman and to civil authority, the structure of the international 
community, the notion of political principles and their application within the 
national and international sphere of politics, and so on. Hence, says the 
Holy Father, arises the need of “awakening an appreciation of political and 
economic realities in conformity with the Christian concept of life,” 
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These social and juridical realities may seem rather remote from us in 
times of prosperity, but prosperity is relative. If a time of depression and 
unemployment should, which may God forbid, come upon us, these questions 
will be knocking directly at our door. They are part of our whole problem 
of defense in the cold war. But they are also, and still more urgently, prob- 
lems of peace-time. Certainly we as Catholics cannot wait for ourselves to 
be forced, pushed in backwards as it were, into taking some sort of a stand 
on these great public questions; rather, we should be prepared in taking the 
lead in advance. 


The words that I have quoted are of a rather broad and general character. 
But speaking on this topic the Holy Father points out certain great lines of 
thought and action which are particularly pertinent to the situation of our 
Catholic schools in the United States. 


First of all, he makes it abundantly plain that a program of mere nega- 
tion, a purely negative program, is not enough. Adult education should help 
to preserve the balance between the “constructive activity of individuals in 
the service of social well-being on the one hand, and on the other the nec- 
essary duty of ... protection and defense of the social order.” It is not 
merely a protection and defense but “a question of constructive activity in 
the service of social well-being.” 


I think that we have reached a critical stage in the presentation of our 
Catholic program to the partly believing, greatly unbelieving world around 
us. It is enormously easy to drift into a purely negative attitude. There 
are a thousand temptations at hand to become a continual and _ perpetual 
critic of the situation of our youth, the deplorable condition of public morals, 
the scandalous family and divorce conditions, the venality in public office, the 
corruption and abuses in human relations and labor relations, the swarming 
of subversive movements, the frightful dangers of subversive conspiracy; all 
these provide us with daily and hourly texts. In addition to this there is the 
continual spread of religious and moral hypocrisy, the subtle and perverse 
attacks on the Church, misrepresentation of most holy and charitable insti- 
tutions, imputation of evil motives to her clergy and religious, the continual 
carping against any form of religious authority or moral authority, un- 
abashed preaching of secularism along with an unctuous devaluation of the 
plainest and most sacred words. One very prominent and popular preacher 
explained on this Easter Sunday that Christ’s resurrection was quite a nat- 
ural and beautiful affair, because undoubtedly being a man of tremendously 
strong convictions, Christ’s spirit overcame the weakness of His body, just 
as in the case of John Quincy Adams who lived to be 85 years old and “never 
felt better.” Those things drive us to a sort of internal fury, and when we 
believe that certain groups, certain types of personages, certain organiza- 
tions in our public life are responsible for these abuses, it is difficult to talk 
or teach about anything else. We must defend the truth, we must present a 
sound apologetic, and certainly we cannot take refuge, as some kindly souls 
are always trying to do, in mere generalities. As the French say, we cannot 
indulge in débrayage, such as unfortunately we find frequently in a type of 
Catholic festive utterance where the splendid truths of faith and movals 
proceed in all their majesty but are completely uncoupled, débrayés from any 
connection with practical issues and practical action. 


No, what the Pope is looking for is not noisy activity or mere verbal or 
critical display, but, as he plainly says, constructive activity applied to con- 
crete and specific solutions of our contemporary problems both in our own 
local neighborhoods and in the national and world community at large. This 
he sees as the specific object of adult education; a long and laborious task, 
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it is true, and in his own words, requiring ‘a methodical and lengthy prep- 
aration.” 


What the Pope calls constructive activity applied to these concrete and 
often homely tasks will not win momentarily the resounding applause aroused 
by a great exposé or critical denunciation. But in the long run it is to these 
more sober achievements that men’s minds will turn ten or fifty or a hundred 
years after. Who today remembers the terriffic controversial battles of Euro- 
pean Catholicism a hundred years ago, the bitter ironies and sarcasms of the 
well-meaning but hopelessiy negative type of Catholic journalism of that day? 
But the entire Catholic world holds in veneration in continual, daily practical 
remembrance the name of Frédéric Ozanam, who attacked, practically speak- 
ing, nobody, made no great exposés, created no great sensation, but simply 
applied himself to the tasks of the time systematically in an organized fash- 
ion, using his God-given talent in laying the foundations for a new era in 
the relationship of the Catholic Church with the problems of human misery. 


Doubtless you will say that at the mention of Frédéric Ozanam I am mov- 
ing into the field of Catholic charities. What has this to do with an educa- 
tional program? But in the same discourse the Holy Father touches on a 
couple of further points that bring the question still closer to the educa- 
tional program of our schools in the United States. 


In the first place, he appeals to our apostolic spirit, to our love for hu- 
manity, the type of charity which is particularly needed for our modern times. 


I believe that as yet we underrate the drawing power of an intelligent im- 
plemented love, just as a moment ago I said I think we underrate the lasting 
and abiding power of a constructive activity. Why, after all, should we re- . 
strict the area of divine love? Certainly the Gospel’s message for human 
happiness even in this world, for the matters that touch the basis of social 
order is much wider than we think: the dignity of the family, the honor of 
womanhood, the personality of little children, respect for the authority of 
the state, the relation of the religious person to his community, and so on, 
not to speak of the wages of laborers. We underestimate, as I say, the 
power of an intelligent and implemented love, a love implemented by a social 
and political wisdom. 


No more striking instance can be alleged than that of the distinguished 
guest who is now visiting with us in the United States, Germany’s Chancellor, 
Dr. Konrad Adenauer. When around 1946 or 1947, after the Second World 
War, the Christian political leaders of Western Europe, in Italy, Belgium, 
Holland, France, and non-Communist Germany and Austria began to rub their 
dazed eyes and try to form some plan for the preservation of Christian civil- 
ization, the civilization of Christian humanism, as Dr. Adenauer calls it, how 
quixotic seemed their schemes. Their men were untrained, their parties were 
confused, their political principles in practical matters were often at variance, 
their national temperaments were different, and even in each country there 
were splits among the Catholics and Christians themselves. They had to con- 
tend against the preemption of social welfare by the socialist groups, many 
of which were hopelessly antagonistic even to the elements of Christendom 
and were blindly clinging to their old anti-clerical prejudices. As Adam said 
of Eve, they could not work with the Socialists and yet they could not work 
without them. The outlook looked as hopeless and dim as could possibly be; 
and yet, aided by the best part of our American foreign policy program, these 
groups are holding firm today. They suddenly gained ground against incred- 
ible obstacles. Today Christian Democracy, despite its limitations partly by 
nature and partly by ordinary human weaknesses, is a living reality. 
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But what is the real force behind this Christian Democracy? Is it simply 
a form of ecclesiastic and political astuteness? No, it is fundamentally 
the force of the entire Christian social movement from Von Kettler and Leo 
XIII on, namely, the union of divine love in the minds and souls of these 
humble laymen, with intellectual, constructive and intelligent activity. Let 
us not forget, to speak once more of Frédéric Ozanam, that he was not con- 
tent with merely relieving suffering, noble as that task was, even the organ- 
ized relief of suffering; but he proposed a set of principles of very far- 
reaching social reform which penetrated into the difficult and controversial 
area of fundamental human rights. But Ozanam’s ideas gained force, gained 
belief even in very hostile circles, not so much because they were original— 
for many of his ideas on public policies were not notably original—but be- 
cause of the driving, utterly selfless love that lay behind them. 


This, then, today, as I see it, is a great medicine we can propound to the 
world. Everyone who in any way can reach the public ear, in the mind of 
the Pope, “under any title whatsoever, shares in the responsibility for adult 
education.” He includes, for example, editors, publishers and radio and ad- 
vertising officials. This being the case, the appeal for activity in the field of 
adult education applies to the graduates of our Catholic schools par excellence. 
It would be wonderful if our schools could turn out boys and girls who know 
all the answers to all the problems of the times. But there are no specific 
Catholic answers for all the problems, those of science, culture, society or of 
politics. We are committed to supply them with certain answers, certain 
fundamental answers, but we cannot expect to turn out a race of world- 
beaters. That is a utopian aim and a useless one at the same time. 


In the Pope’s own words, our aim should be to develop apostolic person- 
alities, young men and women who are fired with the love of God and who 
feel their responsibility for doing what they can to remedy the conditions of 
their own neighborhoods and to exert what influence they can in the na- 
tional or international community. He is looking, above all, for men and women 
who will think for themselves, who will be capable both of reflection and of 
expression and who will know how to work in small groups on specific topics. 
It is not the men and women who know all the answers but the men and 
women who know what questions should be asked and what answers should - 
be found and know where to look for them and obtain the help that is so 
readily at hand. The ability to reflect, and to take counsel, to adapt them- 
selves to new and unusual situations; those are the virtues proclaimed as 
basic by the ancient Greeks and by St. Thomas in his commentaries on them. 
They are the elements of real and genuine prudence: not the false prudence 
of perpetual hesitation and fear of what is new and active but the genuine 
prudence which consists in the rational planning of conduct in the light of 
lasting moral and religious principles. A love implemented by prudence, 
prudence inspired by love is a power that the alumni and alumnae of our 
Catholic schools are called upon to exert in the contemporary world. Think 
of the influence in a community of an apostolic young Catholic married 
couple! 


Today the Catholic Church stands forth as custodian of reason, law and 
love; in a world torn by passion, obsessed by a nervous fear of authority, and 
tempted by the demon of hate. It is not by reason alone or by law and justice 
alone or by love alone that we can bring order and peace into the world 
around us, but by a reasonable service of love, a love that commands and is 
in turn guided by reason and by law. 


The products of our schools do not need to look far and wide for the oppor- 
tunity to exert their function of adult education. They can fulfill it in their 
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own immediate community, the geographical community where they reside, 
the vocational community with which they daily come into contact. The capital 
I would urge out of all these reflections is the great essential one on which 
the Pope lays such supreme stress, the sense of responsibility of the edu- 
cated Catholic Christian for the needs of suffering humanity, intellectual 
needs and social needs with which he comes into immediate relationship. If 
this fundamental sense of responsibility is present, all the rest will take care 
of itself. I believe that through the length and breadth of our land there is 
a growing phalanx of young Catholic men and women who are imbued with 
that sense of responsibility. I see them achieving remarkable results in un- 
expected fashions and unexpected places. I think the day of the isolated 
routine Catholic is becoming a thing of the past and more and more lay peo- 
ple are coming to see their religion as a vocation and not merely as a form 
of spiritual life insurance. We, through our schools, can immensely hasten 
that day. When that attitude becomes prevalent, the Catholic school system 
of the United States, which is possibly the greatest single glory of the Cath- 
olic Church outside of the mission field itself in the present world, a brilliant 
tool in the Mystical Body of Christ, will achieve full perfection. 











ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


RESOLUTIONS 


1. Whereas the Elementary School Department is the largest division 
of the National Catholic Educational Association and brings to the national 
conventions the greatest numbers, and 


Whereas, this large attendance at meetings makes audience participation 
and discussion difficult and unsatisfactory, and 


Whereas exchange of views and experiences is a recognized value, and 


Whereas, the audience represents teachers, principals and supervisors with 
varied interests, 


Be it resolved: ‘That general sessions for the Elementary School Depart- 
ment, except for the opening session, be discontinued in future conventions 
and sectional meetings be substituted. 


2. Whereas the lay teacher in the Catholic school is making a significant 
and generous contribution to the cause of Catholic education, and 


Whereas large numbers of children and youth are receiving a Catholic edu- 
cation because of this type of Catholic Action, 


Be it resolved: That the National Catholic Educational Association pub- 
licly recognize this contribution and extend its appreciation to these teachers. 


38. Whereas the expanding school population is resulting in such an in- 
crease in the size of many classes that teaching and learning are becoming 
more difficult and less effective, and 


Whereas modern aids of instruction would help in some measure to mini- 
mize such effects, 


Be it resolved: That those responsible for financing the school’s educational 
program be urged to. provide these aids to the best of their ability. 


4, Whereas a close cooperation between the home and school is necessary 
to realize the full potentiality of any educational program, 


Be it resolved: That parent associations be organized and promoted in 
every school to assist in accomplishing this objective. 


NOMINATIONS 


The following members of the elementary department were selected by the 
nominating committee of the National Catholic Educational Association dur- 
ing the Atlantic City convention to serve for a period of one year: 


President: Rev. Leo J. McCormick, Baltimore, Md. 


Vice Presidents: 
Very Rev. Sylvester J. Holbel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rev. James E. Hoflich, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. Robert J. Maher, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Sister Mary Edna, O.S.F., Joliet, Ill. 
Sister Mary Carolette, S.N.D., Toledo, Ohio 
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PROCEEDINGS 


Representatives to the Executive Board: 
Very Rev. Sylvester J. Holbel 
Rev. Robert J. Maher 


Secretary: Rev. Laurence O’Connell, Belleville, Ill. 


Elementary Department Executive Committee: 

Rev. Edward A. Leyden, Denver, Colo. 

Rev. Jerome V. MacEachin, Lansing, Mich. 
ides Rev. David Fullmer, Chicago, Ill. 
nal Sister Mary Adelbert, S.N.D., Toledo, Ohio 

Sister M. Sanctoslaus, Fel., Chicago, Ill. 
: Sister Frances Joseph, S.P., Terre Haute, Ind. 
tion Very Rev. Msgr. Gavan P. Monaghan, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Sister M. Helen Therese, Webster Grove, Mo. 
Sister M. Lorraine, Joliet, Ill. 
Sister M. Agnes, O.S.F., Sylvania, Ohio 


lan Rev. Roger J. Connole, St. Paul, Minn. 
Rev. Patrick J. Roche, Los Angeles, Calif. 

art- Rev. John Paul Haverty, New York, N. Y. 

ons Brother Bernard Peter, F.S.C., New York, N. Y. 
Sister M. Rose Anita, C.I.M., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ant Rt. Rev. William A. Crowley, Burlington, Vt. 
Rt. Rev. Carl J. Ryan, Cincinnati, Ohio 

de. Very Rev. Thomas E. Dillon, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


EDWARD A. LEYDEN, 
Secretary 








MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The meeting was called to order April 8, 1953, 11:45 A.M., in Convention 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., by the President, Rev. Leo McCormick, Baltimore, 
Md. The first order of business was the appointment of the Department 
Nominating Committee, consisting of: Rev. Robert J. Maher, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. W. A. Crowley, Burlington, Vt.; Rev. Edward A. Leyden, 
Denver, Colo.; Sister M. Adelbert, S.N.D., Toledo, Ohio; Very Rev. Msgr. 
Thomas E. Dillon, Huntington, Ind. 


The Resolutions Committee was appointed, to consist of the following: 
Very Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev. John Paul Haverty, 
New York, N. Y.; Rev. Roger J. Connole, St. Paul, Minn.; Sister M. Adelbert, 
S.N.D., Toledo, Ohio. 

The chair entertained a discussion of the possibility of establishing sec- 
tional meetings of the Department to generate more discussion by the audi- 
ence in attendance. The proposal was encouraged, and the suggestion was 
made that it be studied for future planning of coming national conventions. 
An opinion from the NCEA Executive Board was suggested. Father Maher 
thought the Executive Committee of the Elementary School Department 
could meet oftener in various geographical areas to insure more participation 
in the planning of the department’s meetings. 


Father Leary suggested the topics at conventions be less general and 
broken down to specific problems of the elementary school teacher. It was 
thought a follow-up on the national topics might well be carried over in dio- 
cesan institutes throughout the country. 


It was suggested that more meetings held throughout the year by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee might facilitate this liaison. 

Father McCormick asked for comment on the continuance of the Depart- 
ment’s two publications, Catholic Education News Digest, and Convention 
News. The group praised the merits of the two publications and suggested 
distribution of the Convention News by mail to all department members. 
It was suggested that the reaction of elementary school teachers to the 
publications be asked for at one of the general meetings. 


The meeting was adjourned by the chair at 1:00 P. M. 


EDWARD A. LEYDEN, 
Secretary 
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THE AMERICAN PARISH SCHOOL IN THE LAST HALF CENTURY 


REV. HENRY J. BROWNE, ARCHIVIST AND ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 
OF HISTORY, THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In history fifty years ago is only yesterday, so that it demands an anni- 
versary to excuse an examination of such recent events. The parochial school, 
moreover, is not and has not been one and the same thing in all parts of the 
United States and consequently generalizations are on this second count diffi- 
cult to make accurately. The record has not begun to be gathered in any 
thorough way in the different areas of the country. Despite these handicaps, 
it may be of value to look at the recent past so long as we realize that any 
account that is attempted or evaluation that is offered must wait on the 
passage of time to affirm, deny or adjust it. 


As in so many other phases of American Catholic history, the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore held in 1884 proved to be the great watershed on the 
question of the parochial schools. In spite of the strong impetus given to 
the movement by the New York school controversy in 1840-1842 which in 
general settled the point that Catholics would have no state aid, there con- 
tinued into the 1870’s to be a lack of conviction on the part of some of the 
clergy and laity as to the Church’s task in teaching mundane subjects. The 
action of the hierarchy in 1884 went beyond the mere endorsement of parish 
schools, such as they had given in the plenary councils of 1852 and 1866, and 
commanded pastors to open such institutions within two years and Catholic 
parents under ordinary circumstances to send their children to them. Sys- 
tematic requirements were also laid down which marked the beginning of a 
trend that characterizes the last half century of parochial school develop- 
ment, namely, diocesan-wide organization. The bishops’ desire for new edu- 
cational life was indicated by legislation calling for a board of examiners in 
each diocese to grant certificates to religious as well as lay teachers and to 
examine the schools. The council’s effects were not startling in terms of the 
increase in schools within the next decade, for the percentage of parishes 
with schools moved up from only forty to forty-four. Yet the parochial 
school was so firmly established in the American Catholic mind that the solu- 
tion of its financial problems which had been worked out in the 1840’s in 
Lowell, Massachusetts, in the 1870’s in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and then in the 
1890’s in Faribault and Stillwater, Minnesota, while winning toleration by 
Rome, was rejected by the great majority as endangering the Catholic school. 
Yet only fifty years before the Minnesota case, it had been for just such an 
aggregation of the parish school to the public school system that the Cath- 
olics of New York had fought under the interested eyes of dioceses through- 
out the country. Certainly by 1905 the American Catholics who would 
publicly gainsay the parochial school had all but disappeared and the an- 
nouncement of an opening date yearly brought crowds to register.’ 

1Cf. James A. Burns and Bernard J. Kohlbrenner, A History of Catholic Education in the 
United States (New York, 1937) for sketchy references to the background of the period under 
consideration, and also for more recent studies, Francis P. Cassidy, “Catholic Education in the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore,’ Catholic Historical Review, XXXIV (October, 1948, Jan- 
uary, 1949), 257-327, the present writer’s ‘‘Public Support of Catholic Education in New York, 
1825-1842: Some New Aspects,” Ibid., XXXIX (April, 1953), 1-27, “Address of Archbishop 
John M. Farley,’’ Catholic Education Association. Report of the Proceedings and Addresses of 


the Second Annual Meeting (Columbus, 1905), pp. 20-22. Hereafter these reports of conventions 
will be cited as Proceedings followed by the appropriate year. 
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Fifty years ago as about a million youngsters poured into about 4,000 pa- 
rochial schools across the country they little realized all the talking and 
organizing that had begun to be directed toward their benefit. In Chicago 
in 1902 educators had come together to form the Parish School Conference, 
and even before that a periodical had been founded, the Catholic School 
Journal, to keep interested parties pedagogically informed and carefully 
defended from outside attack. It was in July, 1904, that this Department 
became a constituent part of the Catholic Educational Association? 


The boys and girls of a half century ago might, perhaps, have been more 
safely classified as the children of the poor than would their counterparts 
of the parish schools of today. The free or small-fee arrangements were 
distinguished from the Catholic academies sometimes found in the same 
parish and conducted by the same religious where the children of families 
of more means attended usually just until they made their First Communion. 
The poorer children were at times subjected to a harsh though recognized 
evil in being crowded into rooms with up to a hundred occupants. It must 
be recalled, too, that in the larger schools many of these children before the 
days of our restrictive immigration laws were either of foreign birth or came 
from homes where at best only halting English was spoken. Probably a 
fourth of these students ever finished the eighth grade and then, even as late 
as 1915, about ninety per cent of them joined the pool of half-employed in- 
dustrial workers. About three out of a hundred ever went to college and 
by 1916 the lack of encouragement toward further schooling for talented 
Catholic children was noted by educators. By the mid-twenties most likely 
half of the parochial scholars completed the full course, but during all three 
decades no one presumed that more than half of the Catholic children were 
being reached by the parish schools.’ The social background from which they 
came was shown in court figures which indicated that of those in trouble with 
the law in 1917 about sixty per cent were Catholic youths, and, as late as 1932 
youthful offenders were still fifty per cent Catholic, with half of that number 
coming from parochial schools.* Nonetheless, by the end of the 1930’s, it 
was noticed that the limitation on space in parish schools was giving them 
the appearance of being select since the better-off families were given pref- 
erence. At the very same time the population shifts in the large cities had 
emptied rooms in the school buildings which served the older parts of the 
community.® 

Even as the old ones were being less used the new and modern Catholic 
school buildings were rising elsewhere. The half century has made a notable 
difference in the outward symbol of the conviction which is the parochial 
school. The tradition of the school before the church as a pastoral building 
procedure was well established by the turn of the century. Many a school 
had begun in the church basement and later the altar oftentimes was to find 
shelter in the school building. Pastors were still acting on their own fifty 
years ago when it came to putting up a school, although it was advised that 


2Francis Howard, ‘‘Catholic Educational Association,” Catholic Encyclopedia, V (New York, 
1909), 305-306; ‘“‘Recommendations,” Proceedings (1904), pp. 22-24. 

8L. W. Mulhane, “The Organization of a School,’”’ [bid., pp. 130-131; E. F. Gibbons, “School 
Supervision—Its Necessity, Aims and Methods,” Jbid. (1905), pp. 168-169; E. A. Lafontaine, 
“Model Catholic School Curriculum,” Ibid. (1906), p. 195; John P. MeNichols, “To Teach 
Children to Speak their Mother Tongue Properly,” Ibid. (1916). p. 294: Brother Luke Joseph, 
“Our Children and Their Life Work,” Ibid. (1911), p. 295, and “Discussion,” p. 308; Michael J. 
Larkin, “Industrial and Vocational Training,’’ Jbid. (1913), pp. 324-325; Edwin V. O’Hara, 
“Education and Social Problem,” Jbid. (1915). pp. 114-117; Bishop Denis J. O’Connell, 
“Address,”’ Ibid. (1916), pp. 48-49; John R. Hagan, “Mortality in the Grades,’”’ Ibid. (1926), 
p. 413. 

4Edward F. Garesche, S.J., ‘“‘The Schools and the Lay Apostolate,’ Ibid. (1917), p. 409; 
R. Marcellus Wagner, “The Problem Child—The Sociological Factors,” Ibid. (1932), p. 423. 

5Thomas R. Reynolds, “The Pastor and His Parish School,” Ibid. (1939),-p. 447; John J. 
Bonner, “Enrollment Problems in Elementary School,” Ibid, (1940), pp. 605-613, 
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the superintendent or even a committee of pastors from the diocesan school 
board should be consulted. Improvement was at hand, nonetheless, for the 
condition of “damp, crowded and ill-ventilated schoolrooms” was thought to 
be rapidly passing away. Yet ecclesiastics built on main thoroughfares, de- 
spite the noise and trafiic, to show off Catholic education and to win Protes- 
tant admiration. It was usually done, too, in a fashion which gave more 
consideration to the external appearances than to the functional character 
of the structure. Buildings were thrown up three to five stories high in a 
manner that sacrificed playground space by putting them flush against the 
walls of the church. It was not unheard of in those days to put cast-off 
benches into service and, because of such makeshift improvisations as well 
as defective lighting and heating, unfavorable comparisons could easily be 
made with the public schools. Only in the mid-twenties did there arise a more 
scientific approach to the erection of parish schools and this was modeled 
on what had been done with tax-supported schools. In that decade more 
adequate buildings were the rule as the reduction of immigration granted a 
breathing spell in many areas. Even in the 1930's, however, the criticism 
was still heard that parish schools in general lacked an atmosphere of culture 
or good taste. When improvements were made in constructing or renovating 
the old ones, it was usually due to the influence of the superintendent’s office.° 


More important than material structures or the pupils themselves, in the 
making of the American parish school of the last five decades, have been the 
teachers. The parochial schools had been pioneered by lay teachers, and even 
after the Civil War in some places tl.ey were as often as not still the inaugura- 
tors of such schools. However, as the twentieth century began, the sisters 
and brothers were moving into the almost exclusive management which they 
ever since have retained. The edicts of the Third Plenary Council notwith- 
standing, at times young girls were pushed into teaching service after only 
a grammar school education and a six months’ introduction to the religious 
life. By the time of the birth of the NCEA, normal school training was be- 
ing developed by the various religious communities, and the Baltimore decrees 
on the certification by diocesan boards was giving way to the pursuit of state 
authorizations. The shortage of teaching religious was noted at the outset 
of this period and has been bewailed constantly up to the present day.’ 


Seeking standards of qualification for teachers was a problem in the early 
days of the present century. In fact, the century was but a decade old when 
concern was felt over pedagogical training being taken under other than 
Catholic auspices and with the consequent influence of naturalistic literature 
on religious teachers. To help relieve this situation the Catholic Sisters Col- 
lege was opened in Washington, D. C., in 1911.° There was a reaction begin- 
ning before World War I to what was considered the feminizing influence 
of nuns teaching upper grade boys. Paid laymen had become a virtual im- 


6k. F. Gibbons, “School Supervision . . .” Ibid. (1905), pp. 176-177; Sr. M. Alphonsa, 
“Supervision in the Parochial School,” Jbid. (1907), pp. 323-326; John E. Greive, “The 
Physical Care of the Child,” Ibid. (1908), pp. 247-248; Sr. Celeste Marie, ‘“‘Discussion,’’ Ibid., 
p. 328; Edward J. McGoldrick, “Our School Buildings and their Maintenance,” Ibid. (1920), 
pp. 202-204; John Thomas Hynes, “Some Practical Application of Modern Trends in School 
Architecture to Catholic Elementary School Buildings,” Unpublished master’s dissertation, The 
Catholic University of America, 1927; Henry M. Hald, “The Planning of a Catholic Elementary 
School Building,” Proceedings (1940), pp. 615-616. 

In Baltimore, for example, of twenty-seven schools opened between 1865 and 1900 fifteen 
were staffed by laity. Sr. Mary Leonita Buckner, O.S.F., “The History of Catholic Elementary 
Education in the City of Baltimore.’’ Unpublished master’s dissertation, Catholic University of 
America, 1948. Cf. the writer’s “New York’s Catholic Heritage in Secondary Education,” 
Catholic Educational Review, L (May, 1952), 331-332, “‘Resolutions,’’ Proceedings (1904), p. 120; 
Sister of Notre Dame, “Normal Training,’’ /bid. (1908), pp. 342-346; Burns and Kohlbrenner, 
op. cit., p. 222; for example, Bernard P. O’Reilly, ‘‘Necessity and Means of Promoting Vocations 
to Teaching Orders,’’ Proceedings (1908), pp. 253-276. 
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possibility by that time and the brotherhoods were striving to publicize their 
special and almost overlooked vocation. Between 1915 and 1925 the combina- 
tion of the siphoning off of personnel for the new high school staffs and the 
advancing state requirements sent many untrained and inexperienced teach- 
ers into the classrooms of Catholic schools. Even the laity—and this was 
done with expression of regret—had to be called on again, especially in the 
larger municipalities.’ 


From that time there began, on the part of the religious, the credit-chasing 
which demanded summer sessions, weekend classes, extension and correspond- 
ence courses which made in-service training rather than pre-service prepar- 
ation dominate the teacher-training picture. By the 1930’s a pattern had 
been set, for there were 102 normal schools of religious communities and 
seven of what were advocated by some, namely, diocesan normal schools. Else- 
where cooperation with Catholic colleges was considered the answer.” Half- 
way through the last fifty years two evils affecting the teacher had already 
been decried. There was the danger of secularistic influences on religious 
who were eager to conform to state regulations and training norms, and there 
was likewise the physical rigor of this more demanding life in religion— 
especially where there were extenuating circumstances, such as the pastor 
demanding janitorial service from the sisters! A full cycle seems to have 
swung when within a quarter of a century apart two educators pleaded, the 
former in 1915 and the latter in 1939, for the products of Catholic normal 
schools to be men and women of culture rather than just methodology-wise 
pedagogues. With regard to methodology it should be pointed out in passing 
that Catholic teachers were affected by the progress in methods of teaching 
from a stage at the turn of the century when they were characterized by an 
emphasis on memorizing to the present day stress on teaching for meaning- 
ful learning.” 


More revealing, perhaps, of the character of the period of Catholic ele- 
mentary education under consideration than the standardized teacher was 
the centrally-supervised school. Fifty years ago the bishop’s arm for educa- 
tion work, the superintendent of schools, although he had come into existence 
with full title and appearance of permanence in the mid-nineties, had yet to 
await his day of increase, for in practice the pastor was the chief supervisor. 
The fathers in council at Baltimore had had in mind that the priests should 
be trained in pedagogy in the seminary for the work of directing parochial 
schools. It was understood that as the pastor had organized so he must 
continue to guide. And while he was continually urged to make his school 
a completely free one the pastor heard the long-lived complaint against ex- 
hibitions and shows performed by the children for revenue; within thirty 
years there were added to these evils raffles and chance books. One gets the 
impression of some of these school founders that they were so close to the 
teaching process as not to be loathe to correct a teacher in the presence of 
her class.” 
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Directly at the head of the parish school was the principal who taught 
classes herself while striving to improve instruction throughout the school 
along with meeting parents, salesmen, and other representatives of the pub- 
lic. In the face of this the pastor who exercised a brand of benign and in- 
direct supervision was soon looked upon as closer to the ideal than either 
the one who was always in the school or the one who never concerned himself. 
The trend in pastoral overseeing through the years has been toward diminu- 
tion. By 1916, the pastor was being urged to take an interest in the school 
and ten years later the hope was being expressed that he might be of service 
in diocesan supervision. Four years after that it was devoutly desired that 
the parochial clergyman take a systematic part in the religious instruction 
of the school. He was reminded by 1940 that a course in theology did not 
automatically make him a good catechist.” 


As direction by the pastor decreased the importance of the more profes- 
sional supervisor was on the increase. By the 1920’s the attitude toward 
supervision which made it educational espionage was giving way to a co- 
operative and constructive spirit of mutual help among the community super- 
visors, teachers and diocesan superintendents. The last was the figurehead, 
the statistics collector, the bishop’s errand boy who began his process of 
evolution upward about three score years ago. It ran, of course, unevenly 
according to the diocese but wherever he was introduced there gradually 
emerged a greater sense of unity and organization among the schools. Three 
decades ago superintendents were regularly aiding in the improvement of the 
parochial school teachers not only by visits but through the arranging of 
lectures and institutes. Further progress had come with diocesan lists of 
approved textbooks, courses of study and examinations, and a school calendar 
for all the parish schools. Moving into the 1930’s the superintendent had 
given compactness to many a diocesan system and was beginning to face the 
problem of some diocesan control in the matter of teacher training.* None 
of these tasks was a consumptible one but continued even as the superintend- 
ent became more and more the diocesan public relations man in matters edu- 
cational. It was recommended even that fifty per cent of his time be ex- 
pended at this newer work. In 1948 when the superintendents, now trained 
in education, recommended what might have looked like the high-water mark 
in centralization, namely, the common buying of school supplies, they were 
actually resurrecting an idea expounded thirty-six years earlier.” 


The superintendent has ever been concerned with the subjects to be studied 
and the handling of them, but it is, perhaps, significant that the first nun 
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to speak—and under her own name—to this parish school department of the 
NCEA in 1907, spoke on curriculum. It is a common and undying theme and 
one that shows clearly the fickleness of faddism. A half century ago the new 
subjects not in the lists of fifty years earlier were elementary science, hygiene, 
drawing, simple gymnastics and singing. These were aimed at the needs of 
children who were thrown into the world at fourteen or fifteen years of age. 
The society of early twentieth-century America called for industrial workers, 
and the tendency of many Catholics was to feel obliged to prepare children 
for that life, while others objected to what such “fads and frills” were doing 
to the learning of the three R’s. The commercial arts of drawing and pen- 
manship were widely emphasized for a few years. The commotion of the 
world made current events look very important in 1914, while the teaching 
of sex hygiene in public classrooms brought forth Catholic objection to its 
inclusion in the curriculum of any school. The very modern-sounding proposal 
for the study of a foreign language in the seventh grade received only minority 
support in 1917, while the peculiar needs of the farmer were beginning to 
be recognized more and more in the curriculum of rural schools which made up 
about a tenth of the total Catholic parochial system. The war in 1918 revealed 
that there was no systematic physical training in the parish schools. Through- 
out all this period the proposal for a six-year span to cover elementary educa- 
tion was debated time and time again and, in another regard, a few parish 
schools in the 1920’s introduced the departmental system of instruction in the 
upper grades. Guided recreation was getting recognition only by the 1930’s 
and music and art followed thereafter. Guidance in the matter of class ma- 
terial and its coverage came from diocesan courses of study which by 19388 
amounted to a total of fifty-six. By that time, too, the Catholic elementary 
school was sufficiently supervised by trained people to be able to take in 
stride progressive education and it had put some of its methods to work in 
places like the Catholic University of America’s Campus School and New 
York’s Corpus Christi School. In the last ten years an old idea made 
modern, the school library, and new aids to learning of the audio-visual type 
have found wide acceptance in the usual Catholic elementary school.” 


But the various subjects and the many devices for learning beginning with 
the dull, unillustrated textbooks of a half century ago have been called into 
service to face the challenge of teaching religion in the parish school. There 
has been constant and hostile reaction to the memorizing of the dead letter 
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of the catechism without prior understanding. Then there was for thirty 
years a working concern that the school was offering not a religious education 
but a half-hour a day of religion in education. Father Peter Yorke of San 
Francisco in 1907 began in a formal way this movement of inquiry by show- 
ing in unpedagogical language how all subjects should be integrated in 
religion. This theme was picked up by Dr. Thomas E. Shields of the Catholic 
University of America who brought to the catechism his training in psychology 
and produced a new method of catechizing as well as a desire for a revision 
of the Baltimore Catechism. In general the religious communities of forty 
years ago were not considered well prepared to teach Christian doctrine 
effectively, much less to correlate other subjects with it. There was danger as 
well that in the crowded curriculum, catechism would suffer neglect. As the 
methodology of secular education unfolded its many new aspects, numerous 
parochial school teachers lamented more and more the sad state of religious 
instruction, in which not only the study of the Scriptures and Church history 
but even the inculeating of the natural virtues was neglected.” 


With Dr. George Johnson leading the way during the late twenties into 
the mid-thirties, the aims of Catholic education in the United States, espe- 
cially as they related to the child’s religious and moral formation, were 
explored. It was likewise a period of definite dissatisfaction with the catechism 
and with religion courses in general. At the very time that Catholic teachers 
had significantly increased their output of textbooks, religion was not getting 
its best treatment in the parish schools. The superintendents pleaded for 
some effort to have religion permeate the whole of the school curriculum, 
in effect for someone to follow up the work of Shields for promoting a more 
integrated knowledge of religion on the part of the teacher. The revision 
of the Baltimore Catechism which was inaugurated in 1935 was followed by 
another boon to the revitalizing of instruction in Christian doctrine when on a 
suggestion of Pope Pius XI, the Commission on American Citizenship was 
inaugurated by the American hierarchy in November, 1938. Its curriculum, 
Guiding Growth in Christian Social Living, has over the past ten years come 
into basic use in forty archdioceses and dioceses.” 


The parish schools which have begun to teach children how to live best in 
society do not, as institutions, have a perfect record in this matter. As early 
as 1914 it was suggested, but with negligible results, that they might be used 
as community centers to bring children off the streets during the after school 
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hours and in the period of rabid nationalism which followed World War I 
the parochial schools again seem to have done little or nothing to use their 
facilities for Americanization programs. Furthermore, the very parents of 
the children for whom the Catholic school was acting as agent waited through- 
out about half of the last half century to be invited to form parent-teacher 
associations.” 

In fulfilling its aim of educating citizens in matters of both body and 
soul the parish school has been side by side on the American scene with the 
tax-supported public school, whose aim has been less ambitious and less stable. 
Toward this institution the parochial school has been friendly and coopera- 
tive—though usually distant. The Catholic school educators have succeeded 
quite well over the last fifty years in living down the “Godless public school” 
tradition which took root in many Catholic minds a hundred and more years 
ago. Bishop Richard Gilmour of Cleveland in 1889 on the occasion of the 
dedication of the national and pontifical university in Washington used the 
occasion to say that Catholics would support public schools more gladly if 
some way were found to assure the children of a religious training. Even 
more forcefully Bishop John Lancaster Spalding expressed himself in a 
sermon at Rome in 1900 in these words: 

All who have striven and who strive to educate the whole people, to 
bring opportunity of a freer and more human life to all, have been 
and are, whether intentionally or not, workers in the cause of Christ for 
the salvation of men.” 


Nonetheless, charges were made early in this century that Catholic educa- 
tion opposed the American little red schoolhouse and, therefore, was an enemy 
to patriotism and even national unity. At the same time parish school leaders 
wanted it to be kept before parents as well as pupils that Catholics were not 
antagonistic to the public schools. There was room, perhaps, for misunder- 
standing in the Catholic lament sometimes joined in by non-Catholic morality- 
minded educators concerning the decline of public morals flowing from the 
lack of religious education.” Catholic leaders, however, maintained and tried 
to convince the laity that the public school was also their school since they 
_were tax-payers and thousands of Catholic children attended it. As a matter 
‘of fact, it was on the latter grounds that this Department undertook in 1909 
to protest the public school position that morality was independent of religion.” 
A few years later Bishop Joseph Schrembs suggested something that was 
not new with him, namely, that Catholics be slow in excessive criticism of the 
state schools. In 1915 the greatest Catholic supporter of American public 
education, Archbishop John Ireland, summed up the Catholic attitude by saying, 
“The schoolroom is the American institution; the exclusion of religion from 
the schoolroom is not the American institution; to this exclusion only do 
Catholics make objection.” In other words, the faithful were to be brought 
to see that the public school reflected the sectarianism of secularism, and 
then sweeping emotional charges against it could be eschewed. Dr. Shields 
avowed Catholic interest and appreciation of the tax-supported school and the 
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NCEA in 1920 resolved that “while maintaining our own schools we do not 
encroach upon the legitimate rights either of the State or of our fellow- 
citizens.” 


On the popular level many Catholics regarded the public school of thirty 
years ago as Protestant and showed no interest in it. This latent antagonism 
was stirred up every time there was a threat of legislation which would 
grant an educational monopoly to the secular schools. After the Catholic 
contribution to the nation’s first European war it was hard to take the 
bigoted assertion that the public school was the sole nursery of patriotism, 
although constant repetition had begun to make some Catholics apologetic. 
To counteract such attacks which at times also insisted that the Church was 
merely awaiting the day of sufficient strength to destroy the state schools, 
parochial school leaders twenty years ago formulated their convictions in 
terms of the brotherhood of the two types of schools, both belonging equally 
in the structure of American educational life.* Necessary contacts with public 
school officials helped to strengthen this position although voluntary inter- 
change of ideas was far from the rule at Catholic meetings. Yet it was very 
true that parish school educators showed appreciation of the contribution 
of the public system to the country and joined with it in community affairs 
of all kinds. On the contrary, what they have objected to in recent years is 
the attitude taken by pressuring professional educators who attempt in the 
phrase of the late Archbishop McNicholas (which has a ring redolent of 
the words of Archbishop Hughes), “to foist on the American public the 
pseudo-religion of. public education as if it were the only true American 
education.” 


During the last fifty years, as in the earlier periods, the right of parochial 
schools to state aid has not remained unexpounded. For a while the self- 
denying opinion that federal assistance was not worth the expected conse- 
quent loss of freedom held sway. With the New Deal days of governmental 
auxiliary aids to Catholic schools without controls coming with them, new 
life was given to Catholic hopes. 


In 1904 the chance of state aid was seen even as an incentive to bettering 
the schools. Yet up to the 1930’s the parish school was also seen as a possi- 
ble pawn in government hands. Standardization and regulation by the states 
put laws on the books that could have been used to strangle the Catholic sys- 
tem. When their fellow Americans decried a lack of morals in society, mos‘ 
Catholics pointed out that all Catholic and denominational schools might wel: 
receive aid for the secular instruction they gave and thus the cause of improved 
morality would be helped. Some felt that support by the people of the parish 
made for freedom, and even the compromise of a previous generation in 
Poughkeepsie would not have been acceptable. This feeling against state 
paternalism—at least as it applied to others—was given expression by the 
NCEA in 1908 in a resolution against state-supplied free textbooks. Yet the 
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very next year Archbishop William H. O’Connell was applauded for a refer- 
ence’ to the Catholics’ unfair burden of double taxation.” 


The fear of socialism was apparently the strongest Catholic social sentiment 
before: 1919. The common school to some was headed in that direction and 
the solution of the problem of teaching religious principles in some way or 
other within the secular education framework left virtually everyone mystified. 
The mission of the Catholic schools began to be considered as being endan- 
gered by “the ogre-of State assistance,” and their freedom liable to be bartered 
for a “mess of pottage.” At least by 1915 the wisdom of state subsidy for 
parochial schools was considered doubtful by Catholic schoolmen.” 


A Catholic reaction was always elicited by any bill getting as far as Con- 
gress in favor of a tightened federal control of education. This was protested 
in 1919 while at the same time Archbishop John J. Glennon expressed his 
belief that aid to Catholic school teachers for supplying secular instruction 
would be both constitutional and equitable. On that same occasion this 
Association favored the “total abolition of child labor” as a help to remedying 
the illiteracy of industrial areas and Cardinal O’Connell, who would soon take 
an opposite stand on that specific question, warned against state interference 
with the schools. By 1921 the idea was held that Catholics should seek for 
equality at least before the law and in scholastic recognition for their schools 
even if financial help was not forthcoming. Catholics spoke of the expensive 
sacrifice they continued to bear because of their principles but in a context 
that seemed to imply that they would have been glad to change the situation. 
There was elation, of course, when the fundamental tenet of the parental right 
in education was upheld in the Oregon School decision of June 1, 1925.” 


After the promulgation of Pope Pius XI’s encyclical on Christian Educa- 
tion, American Catholic opposition to possible governmental monopoly of edu- 
cation was sharpened. Thus, again in 1932, was there heard a protest against 
a proposed federal department of education. Catholic leaders were not very 
specific as to what they wanted apart from some undefined way of having 
religion introduced into the schools of the country. The chance of assistance 
for parish schools without loss of their independence began to beckon again 
when the national administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt got under way. As 
the superintendents took it under consideration, a policy was formulated 
against any state interference with Catholic schools. They asserted further, 
however, “We trust the time must soon come, when in the interest of justice 
and honor, Catholic parents will cease to be penalized for exercising this right 
of freedom of conscience.” A first step was made in requests for aid to 
students of “privately supported public schools” in the form of transporta- 
tion, medical care, recreation facilities, school lunches and vocational train- 
ing, yet from outside Catholic circles there came the concomitant conjuring 
up of the bugaboo of union of church and state. Catholic awareness of the 
movement of national events made educators push the request that any help 


26*Resolutions,” Ibid. (1904), p. 121; James P. Fagan, S.J., ‘“‘What the Parish School 
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Wer. given to education in the name of national defense should apply equally for 
: the benefit of Catholic school children. Meanwhile all the possible auxiliary 4 
aids were taken advantage of in parish schools.” 3 
— Slightly more than ten years ago the swing toward a changed attitude on q 
y or more general aid to Catholic schools from the national government was 
fied. started. This was against the tradition which saw in help from Washington 
haw the controlling hand of federal bureaucrats. Experience with the government 
wed had obviously been reassuring. Since that time the dilemma of being inter- 
for ested in the welfare of the public schools and yet being forced to point out 
the injustice of any proposal to give assistance to them alone has had to be 
faced. The Catholic protestation in favor of aid on the basis of need and 
Son- for all school children re-echoed through the 1940’s. There was an awareness 
sted at the same time that differences had to be worked out and some practical z 
his formula devised. There were of course, the examples of other lands of mixed P 
tion religious makeup that were cited as beacons of inspiration in this problem of 
this reconciliation within the American body politic.” | 
tr Yet removed from this public arena the parish schools have continued their ‘ 
nr work of preparing citizens for two worlds. They have in recent years shown ‘ 
, ee greater awareness, not only of the world which is American society, but also : 
nail of the society which is the world and of the human rights which bind it q 
vo together. They have, in fact, been faithful mirrors of American life in this 
wnt as in so many other ways over the past half century. Wars, depressions, 7 
a agricultural slumps, as well as the fads, follies and findings of American 3 
ight _ educators and the guiding truths elucidated by Peter’s successor on such 4 
matters as Catholic Action are found reflected in their day-to-day functioning 
as well as in the soul-searchings of their annual conventions. 
road In conclusion let it be said that this report has in great measure depended 
worl on the forty-nine volumes of proceedings of this Department. If it has been 
ery unreal, behold, a dreamer, either here or there! Were some real problems 
fing of the parish schools left undiscussed in past years? About forty years ago the 
‘an immigrant Italian child was proposed as a topic for discussion but nothing 
ae came of it. Once in 1912 the Polish parochial school was described briefly, 
, y= but the pre-1924 New Immigration has not been well reflected in these records. 
ver any more than in recent years have the new migrations so important to d 
sed the American Church been examined from the Catholic educator’s point of 3 
kins view. The spirit of cooperation with all American schoolmen and the honest 7 
ht evaluation for which men like Dr. Johnson and Archbishop MecNicholas often 
& ‘es pleaded are not evidenced by the slim roster of names of secular educators 
as who have been your guests in the past. 
1in- There remains but to sound a last note and that should be a pleasant one. 
ing No one in the face of the record, even but partially seen, can deny that for 
the the Catholic elementary school in the United States, now grown to about i 
elp -ieeens ; 
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7,000 in number, the last fifty years have been a half-century of progress. 
For those who have borne and continue to bear, without earthly glamor or 
glory the burden of educating that multitude of children fast approaching the 
three million mark, let the words of Cardinal Gibbons be not just a consola- 
tion but more of a challenge: 
The progress and prosperity of the Catholic religion in the United States 
is to be estimated, not only by the numbers of the adherents, and of its 
churches, but still more by the growth and improvement of our parish 
schools. That is to my mind, the best test of progress.” 


31James Cardinal Gibbons, “Opening Remarks,” Ibid. (1916), p. 44. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION IN RETROSPECT 


SISTER M. STELLA MARIS, R.S.M., MT. ST. AGNES COLLEGE 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


An attempt will be made to show how the philosophy of Catholic education 
was applied in the Catholic schools of the nation during the past half- 
century. It seems fitting that a convention marking the golden jubilee of the 
NCEA should pause to consider the guiding principles at work within and 
the alien forces impinging from without which have affected teaching and 
learning. While the ultimate aim of education remains constant, secondary 
aims undergo changes to meet the rapidly changing civilization of each era. 
It is interesting to note the perennial problems that always confront educa- 
tors. Scarcity of teachers, shortage of buildings, increasingly large classes of 
children, lack of finances, etc., did not make their first appearance on the 
scene in 1953. A quick survey of the current problems of any decade from 
1903 to the present reveals to us that there is not anything particularly unique 
about the crisis in which we find ourselves. Each generation solved it as 
best it knew how and we have the accumulated experience of the past to 
guide us to a sound solution. 


The need of clarifying our ideas on correct principles was ever held before 
the members of the NCEA. As a result, in recent years, philosophy of educa- 
tion has been stressed in the teacher-training programs of Catholic uni- 
versities and colleges. In addition, many diocesan superintendents and boards 
of education have deemed it wise to include a statement of philosophy and 
principles either as a foreword to the Course of Studies or in a Policies’ 
Manual for use of all the teachers in the particular system. 


Since the earliest days when educational treatises were prepared, the im- 
portance of the teacher’s philosophy was given prominent attention. The 
teacher’s viewpoint, his outlook on life, his concept of child nature, origin, 
and destiny make a tremendous difference. We are frequently reminded that 
the philosophy of life and education the teacher possesses has more lasting 
influence on society than the philosophy exercised in any other single pro- 
fession by a representative of that profession. Hence, the necessity of clear 
thinking and consistent practice in an area of knowledge that must serve 
as a norm by which educational techniques and methods are evaluated, a 
curriculum is constructed, and a program is developed for the carrying out of 
the ends and aims of education on the particular level, whether it be kinder- 
garten, elementary, secondary, college, or university. 


The Church, following the teachings of her Divine Founder, is both con- 
servative and progressive. There is nothing static about her doctrine. Chris- 
tianity has a dynamism which has-fired her own children to do and dare any- 
thing, even the forfeiting of life itself in her cause; and has also inspired 
her enemies with respect for her institutions even though hatred filled their 
hearts for the religion she preaches. Outside the Church, men grope in dark- 
ness, unrest, confusion, looking in vain for the principles upon which civil- 
ization rests because the light of faith has long since been dimmed. Each 
human being searches for a measure of security, a sense of balance; each 
yearns for something that will completely satisfy. Wealth is tried and fame 
is sought and both are often rejected as so much Dead Sea fruit by those 
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whose minds are enlightened and whose hearts are not completely hardened. 
Hope is taken away if I have no port into which I may securely enter after 
I have tossed on life’s threatening seas. 


Herein lies the difference between a true and a false philosophy. If the 
Beatific Vision is my ultimate aim, life can be viewed in a very different light 
from that of a man who looks to no hereafter; whose life is but the passing 
chance of a here-and-now happiness and sensual pleasure. Jesus Christ, 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life, revealed to the world of His day, a world 
steeped in false philosophy and false beliefs, the truths of man’s origin and 
destiny. “What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world and suffer 
the loss of his own soul?” The Church through the centuries has taught 
each generation the same philosophy. Whether it was in the catacombs, in 
the medieval universities, in the monasteries of the past, or in the classroom 
of the modern school, each was modeled in some fashion after the first school 
at Nazareth or the College of the Apostles. 


Today it seems appropriate that amid the surging tides of experimentalism, 
naturalism, secularism, which are making an impact on Catholic education, 
we keep in mind Newman’s educational ideal: “the clear, calm, accurate vision 
and comprehension of all things, with its freedom from littleness and preju- 
dice.” Not all change is progress, but some change is. It is utterly ridiculous 
to think the curriculum of 1910 modified in no way is still the ideal cur- 
riculum for 1950. Universal education was not a problem fifty years ago. 
Not everyone went to school and of those who completed elementary, only about 
ten per cent continued through high school. The college had an elite enroll- 
ment usually capable of appreciating a liberal arts program. Those who 
enjoyed the advantages of higher education were children of the well-to-do 
or middle class families. The home was capable of providing much of their 
education. Parents looked to the Church to aid the home in the religious edu- 
cation of their children and the school had a very well defined task set for it; 
namely, to supplement the work of the home and the Church. The picture has 
changed considerably. Our philosophy must teach us how to meet intelligently 
the challenge of that change. 
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THE TRADITIONAL CURRICULUM 


SISTER REGINALD MARIE, O.P., M.A.. NORMAL SCHOOL 
DIOCESE OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Perhaps the question poses itself in your minds as to just why this 
paper. Its title immediately brings to mind a graveyard of static inflexible 
rules and regulations flaunted in the face of a group of listening children 
who like Shakespeare’s schoolboy “wend their way unwillingly to school.” 
My view is merely an objective one, for to understand the curriculum now in 
its transitional stage a look into the past will prove to us that we have not 
entirely abandoned the traditional curriculum but continue to draw on its 
inexhaustible fount, the Catholic Church. Further, this paper will afford 
a coign of vantage from which to survey the field of present-day trends in 
the light of past experience, because the traditional curriculum represents 
the bedrock workaday foundations which stake the mighty edifice of Catholic 
education today. It may be said that Catholic education never really developed 
into maturity and never will, for its program of education is ever mature in 
every age rooted as it is in the timeless, ageless living water of Christ’s 
Mystical Body. 


The proverbial “distance lends enchantment” defeats itself when modern 
educators evaluate anything relating to the curriculum. Perhaps the reason 
for this is the fact that the merchandise in any curriculum is hard to measure 
in terms of day-by-day standards, for the reason that while alterations are 
taking place in an educational program, business goes on as usual. This 
makes it difficult to get an over-all picture of the situation as it exists, existed, 
and will exist. Because of such working conditions much of our uneasy and 
dubious evaluation of what is going on in our schools leads to perplexity. 
We are not entirely sure of ourselves. We are shy, trembling, confused, dazed, 
even genuinely alarmed. Those of us whose lives encompass all or most 
of the first half of the twentieth century have witnessed more numerous 
and more revolutionary changes in the everyday life of civilized man than 
any other group of human beings since the dawn of history. In the past 
forty or fifty years the day-by-day activities of men living in highly devel- 
oped social communities have been altered radically and irrevocably by stag- 
geringly complex advances in science and technology. It is not necessary to 
labor the point, for mere mention of such-commonplaces as the automobile, 
airplane, radio, television suggest the measure of the difference between 
our world and that of our parents and grandparents. Nor is the end in sight. 
Such present marvels as the release of atomic energy and the design and 
manufacture of guided missiles open new vistas leading to incalculable possi- 
bilities. 

Here in the United States against this backdrop of social, economic and 
cultural changes, there has been in progress a less spectacular revolution in 
the field of education. Its progress has been relatively slow, and few, even 
of those directly engaged in the work of education, have been fully aware 
of its existence. One significant fact is that today approximately 80 per cent 
of young people in the United States between the ages of 14 and 17 are 
attending school, while at the turn of the century only about 10 per cent of 
the same age group were in school. Most states, especially the industrially 
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developed, require by law that boys and girls remain in school until the age 
of 16 and 17. Like all statistics, these simple figures tend to roll off the edge 
of our minds without making any impression. Soberly considered, they indi- 
cate that we are indeed involved in an unprecedented experience of mass 
education. Never before in the history of the world has a great nation, or 
even not so great a nation, undertaken the education of all its youth through 
the period of late adolescence to the threshold of maturity. 

It is then in a spirit of reverence and admiration rather than with any 
attempt at criticism, save that which is sane and sympathetic, that an attempt 
is here made to present the situation in our schools, indicating in certain 
places lines along which improvements suggest themselves. It is hoped here 
to record what has been done, and by Father Sloyan what Catholic education 
will do in the future under God. 


In the rural environment in which the majority of children lived a few 
generations ago, the child learned about the work of the world from actual 
participation in it. Most of the children’s time out of school was consumed 
by chores at home or on the farm. When these were done, field or stream, 
outdoor life beckoned. When children reached maturity, they entered no 
new world, but one with which they had had close contact from early child- 
hood. Under the direction of their parents they had learned the significance 
of every farm operation and homespun occupation from observation and 
participation. Under such conditions the child acquired most of the funda- 
mental elements of an education out of school. Life lived in its simplest 
form had a chastening effect on human conduct. The learning process fol- 
lowed a natural course. 


Today millions of children live under greatly changed conditions. Before 
our compulsory education laws it was necessary to drill the child in the mere 
fundamentals, for school above the sixth grade was not for the masses but 
the classes. Into the factory the majority of children were hoarded where they 
learned firsthand how goods and services are produced, distributed, consumed. 
Under these conditions, the curriculum was a relatively fixed matter. Teachers 
knew what they would teach in any given grade. Some succeeded better 
than others in meeting individual needs, but the widely held conception was 
that the curriculum be informational and disciplinary with little or no con- 
cern for child growth and development. Consideration for the needs of the 
pupil was merely secondary if not accidental because life was different then. 


In the city in this modern era there is far less that a child can do that is 
vital to the family welfare. The milk man brings the milk before the city child 
is awake. Clothes are laundered and bread is baked in a world outside his 
experience. One or both parents earn the living of the family through occu- 
pations in which the child has no part. Often it is the crowded city street 
which welcomes him and works its negative educational influences in out-of- 
school hours. Sophisticated commercial amusements, such as cheap motion 
pictures, advertisements, public dance halls, Radio City attractions, tele- 
vision, radio, salacious reading matter blaze their allurements with screaming 
headlines and vividly suggestive posters. 


These changes in conditions surrounding youth all over the nation in- 
sistently demand revision of school procedure to meet the spiritual and moral 
needs of the child. A meager school term of a few months was sufficient when 
the conditions of life demanded no more from the school than elementary in- 
struction in the three R’s, but in a modern city a short school term is an 
anachronism. The organization and curriculum of the city school must recog- 
nize that much of the background knowledge which was formerly acquired 
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outside of school must now be gained within the school. The curriculum can- 
not assume that the child’s Saturday, Sunday, vacations and time after school 
are spent in positive Christian surroundings, under the control of his parents, 
when such is not the case. The complexities of modern life with its rapid 
change call for correspondingly rapid revisions in the traditional curriculum. 


As we saw until recent decades only a small percentage of our popula- 
tion was able to obtain more than four and five years of schooling. This is 
a change which has not only been rapid, but carries with it implication of 
great significance to the school curriculum. From a civilization in which only 
a favored few received more than the bare rudiments of learning we have 
advanced to a place where practically all receive a relatively rich elementary 
schooling with high school training. 


Every child who goes to school has a right to know the Way, the Truth, 
but under the traditional curriculum life situations were denied him for the 
reason that there was no need. The purpose of the religious teacher was to 
root studies deep down in the mind, to couch principles in ornate language, 
but then the raw material, the child, was not blighted by undesirable outside 
influences. If the Catholic school is to meet its objective today—to make the 
child all that is possible for him to be, to educate him for time and eternity, 
then the proper means must be employed, and one must feel keenly for the 
future of any educational endeavor that omits a practical carry-over. 


The traditional curriculum is inadequate today and needs to be brought 
up to date to meet the needs of the child and direct him to practical Christian 
living. It is inadequate for the reason that too great emphasis is placed on 
subject matter, with little regard for ways of working, or attitudes about 
subject matter in relation to life situations. 


Furthermore, overemphasis on the role of the teacher reduces the child to 
a mere listener, thus overlooking the nature of the child and the learning 
process. A curriculum, and for that matter all teaching and learning, can be 
no better than the teacher’s insight and understanding of it. Consequently, 
any program which hopes to achieve its goal will have as one of its major 
objectives helping teachers understand children. 


The traditional curriculum allows little or no place for child experience 
in assuming responsibilities or in making choices which in due time he 
will be forced to experience in actual living. Doctor Johnson of lamented 
memory, who sounded his declaration of independence from the traditional 
curriculum a decade ago, sparked the Christian activity program with the 
words: 

The fetich of the conventional school has been subject-matter, all neatly 
organized and wrapped up, ready to be stored up in the mind and 
labelled, “Not to be opened until you grow up.” In presenting this sub- 
ject-matter to the learner it overstressed teacher activity and demanded 
of the child passive receptivity and acquiescence. The degree of teacher’s 
addiction to Calvinism or Jansenism determined the amount of unpleasant- 
ness that pervaded the situation. Because the reason for everything was so 
remote from the child’s day by day experience, it was necessary to either 
scare him or bribe him into behaving himself. Of course, he could not 
be allowed much freedom, because he would not know what to do with 
it. . . . The Creator trusts children enough to endow them with a 
free will; teachers ought to be able to trust them enough to exercise 
that freedom. If youngsters are never allowed to direct themselves, how 
are they to acquire habits of self-direction? He commits a crime against 
children who. leaves them to their own devices and allows them to do 
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what they want to do; but he also sins who never affords them an 
opportunity to do freely the things they ought to do. 


The traditional curriculum in the raw does not recognize this fact. A vital 
effective curriculum must be built on the actual, not the imagined, personal 
and social needs of real children, living in real homes, in real communities, 
and most of all living as real members, important members, of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. The world is full of exciting things to study, but the “tradi- 
tional curriculum sets classroom windows high enough to shut out the world.” 


Lastly, emphasis on the listening-child rather than the child-doing destroys 
the true homeroom feeling where teachers and pupils become acquainted. 
Effective guidance demands a continuous warm pupil-teacher relationship 
which is not provided in the formal objective atmosphere of the traditional 
school. 


Needless to say the traditional curriculum has stood the test of time, for 
it has produced great leaders, great scholars and greater saints. It still 
serves the cause of education in its bare essentials for it is flexible enough 
to adapt itself to changing circumstances and changing times. The enriched 
curriculum now in use in most of our Catholic schools with emphasis on pupil 
activity is traditional in essence, for there is a place of prime importance 
given to discipline, respect for authority, organized subject matter, proper 
skill development, opportunity for drill, and of course, tests and examina- 
tions, to keep a constant check on progress. All activity is buttressed to 
the teaching of the tool-subject—reading, writing and arithmetic. The age 
of passivity is no more. The school of today must supply what the world 
of yesterday gave unremittingly, not by vicarious experience, but by life 
situations, 


The Catholic school is the very cornerstone of Catholicism. Only from the 
fruits of Catholic education shall we know the Catholicism of the future. 
No stronger appeal can be made to those in authority than to save no expense 
and grudge no effort to erect, sustain and promote the new Christian 
education. 
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THE CURRICULUM IN TRANSITION 


REV. GERARD S. SLOYAN, THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


There is an association for the word transition which we all hold in com- 
mon. We have just been celebrating, and still are, the transitus Domini, the 
passing over of the Lord, for what is pesach or pascha understood to mean 
if not that very same? The Lord’s passing of old was from house to Egyptian 
house, alternating mercy and destruction. With the sacrifice of Christ, our 
pasch, the passage is from death to life, with mercy available to all in the 
blood of the New Lamb. 


I presume to make the seasonal reference because the whole Catholic 
educational scheme is primarily a determined effort to see that, whatever else 
happens in an uncertain life, the glorious benefits of redemption shall not be 
lost. There are other transitions that have their importance for us, but 
none that can hold a candle to that from death to life. 


There was a cartoon in a paper or magazine this winter which you may 
have seen. Two little Red Chiefs, aged ten or so, are sitting disconsolately 
on a backyard fence. Says one, “Gosh, I haven’t been in any trouble in four 
days now. Must be a phase I’m going through.” 


Catholic elementary education in America is going through a phase in 
these years, and that is something more than the safe and meaningless state- 
ment it would be in any given time. The phase, the transitional period, has 
as its introductory limit the publication of the three-volume work Guiding 
Growth in Christian Social Living in 1944-1946’; as its farther boundary, there 
is that happy day when every one of our elementary schools will be fully 
and actively Catholic in every moment of its existence, whether in or out 
of formal instruction time. 


Now I hope I am fully aware of the hazards of setting time limits to 
broader movements. The industrial revolution did not begin in any certain 
year, nor did the rise of cities nor colonial expansion. But often a shot is 
fired, a treaty is repudiated or a book published, which, while itself the 
end product of a chain of causes, is nonetheless the chief factor in the un- 
leashing of an entire new series. Such an event was the appearance of the 
above-mentioned work of Sisters Mary Joan and Nona of the Dominican 
Sisters of the Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary. In the Menominee 
language “Sinsinawa” does not mean “Most Holy Rosary,” but it comes to 
the same thing. 


There appeared last June an inquiry into the educational principles, and 
their practical application to the Catholic curriculum, of Monsignor George 
Johnson, who died in 1944. The research student was Sister Mary Giovanne 
Vidoni of the Sisters of Notre Dame of Cleveland, and the sponsoring body, 
the department of education of the Catholic University of America at its sum- 
mer branch in San Rafael, California.* Sister Giovanne’s contribution is that 


1§mith, Sister Mary Joan, O.P., and McGreal, Sister Mary Nona, O.P., Washington: The 
Catholic University of America Press. 

2Monsignor George Johnson: His Educational Principles and their Application to the Cur- 
riculum of the Catholic Schools. Unpublished master’s dissertation. Washington: The Catholic 
University of America, 1952. Pp. vii+110. 
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she documents the assumption that had been axiomatic with many yet seri- 
ously needed proof for the few, that the progress of American Catholic 
education for twenty-five years is best studied with the career of this priest 
of the Toledo Diocese as its focal point. Member of the Catholic University 
of America faculty, Director of its Campus School, Director of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference’s Department of Education and Secretary Gen- 
eral of the association in whose annual convention we are met, he was far 
from being a person merely strategically placed at important nerve centers. 
He was a prime mover, and to write the story of the transitional period 
in Catholic school life in this country without large reference to Monsignor 
Johnson is to go against the record of history. 


There is a kind of blind adulation of outstanding men which does not 
attend to the thousands of lives spent in similar selfless endeavor, lives which 
went uninfluenced and untouched by the one who is praised. The plain fact 
is that the contributions of priestly, religious and lay educators in that 
same quarter-century, valuable as they were in themselves, and some were 
extremely valuable, were all somehow molded or touched upon by the activ- 
ities of this one man. He gained status for Catholic schools as a system 
and not a mere agglomerate; he was its chief interpreter to a world of 
educators mystified by our postulates or resentful of our existence; most im- 
portant of all, he acted the magisterial réle of the prophets of old in insisting 
to his fellow Catholics that the only Catholic school that justifies its existence 
is the one that is wholeheartedly and perceptively supernatural in every least 
thing it does. 

Catholic life is a social existence lived in the company of men, and angels, 
and the loving God. To be a teacher is to guide growth in that life; all other 
educational tasks are ancillary and subordinate. What Monsignor Johnson 
succeeded in doing was to direct the course of schools as a whole toward an 
awareness of growth in corporate holiness as the only worthy goal of their 
existence. Now this was hardly a new idea with him, but by the time of his 
death less than ten years ago it had still taken hold of only a very few. 
By “taken hold” I mean that not many school administrators, diocesan or local, 
had arrived much beyond the conviction that things needed to be improved. 
The thinking of a multitude had been crystallized in part by the one hundred 
and eleven published articles from Monsignor Johnson’s pen, and the country 
had his former students scattered everywhere, many of them serving as dio- 
cesan superintendents of schools. Still in all, what they had acquired was a 
spirit, an outlook, just as he had received one from Dr. Thomas Shields, and it 
is not always easy to transmit to others the spark one has caught in a lecture 
hall or seen on odd days in an elementary classroom some twelve or twenty- 
two hundred miles away. There was matter without form, an amorphous 
wealth of ideas about good pedagogical practice which only few had had 
time or skill to commit to writing. Scripta manent, says the proverb. But 
there there were no scripta, no “writings” to remain. 

The publication of Guiding Growth in Christian Social Living did much 
to terminate what may roughly be called the period of traditionalism in 
Catholic elementary education. Tradition is a good thing or a bad indifferently, 
depending upon its content, or the use to which it is put. It is the very 
lifeline of dogmatic Christian belief, for example, and we can have only 
gratitude and praise for traditio in that sense, namely a sacred body of truth 
which is handed down. The tradition that fire burns or that balanced diet 
is required for proper nourishment is of a lesser importance than the dog- 
matic kind; still, transmission of these facts is representative of the healthiest 
sort of traditionalism. The constant empirical questioner of sound tradition 
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stands to lose much time, if not his life, in pursuing his career of skepticism. 
He proclaims himself superior to the heritage of the past, while each suc- 
cessive day proves him the inferior of those who have lived by the past. 
When, however, a man breaks with a tradition of error or falsehood, he acts 
wisely and well, in the manner of that brave soul who stood on the courthouse 
steps of Salem, New Jersey, eating to the horror of his contemporaries those 
poisoned “love apples” which we now know as the tomatoes on which the 
Campbell’s Soup empire is built. 

The traditionalism in whose bonds much of Catholic education lay was 
not that of the glorious liberty of believers, but the triple fetter of a false 
view of child nature, a poor synthesis of supernatural and natural truth, and 
an overweening concern for superfluous learnings which were thought to com- 
prise necessary knowledge. The attempt to dislodge certain methods and 
subject matter firmly entrenched in the Catholic school’s course was, in 
reality, a return to an older and sounder pedagogic tradition within the 
Church. This had been overlain, however, by the formalism and desiccation 
of the educational process implanted here in colonial times, which the Church 
in establishing her American schools had done little to upturn. The same 
time-lag that characterized the establishment of Catholic schools after public 
was at work in the curriculum-revision problem, but with this important 
difference: a philosophy of pragmatic naturalism had got there “fustest with 
the mostest.” This is simply to say that the rediscoveries of Herbart and 
Froebel, Overberg, Girard and Pestalozzi reached American education by 
way of Colonel Francis W. Parker, of the Cook County (Illinois) Normal 
School, and his admirer at the University of Chicago, John Dewey, with the 
strange result that activity schools and learning-by-doing came to be identi- 
fied erroneously with an anti-supernatural humanism. 


Dr. Thomas Shields did not run away from the misconceived charges but 
countered in his Philosophy of Education, “Pragmatism and the Gospel unite 
in establishing a test for the value of educational doctrines. ‘By your fruits 
you shall know them.’’* In other words, Catholics are antecedently com- 
mitted to procedures and an entire educational system that “works,” one that 
hopes to be judged by results. As to the child as necessarily active in any 
learning process, the teacher is warned by Shields against the temptation “to 
ignore the fact that the temple of life and the mind can be built by none other 
than the inward dweller.” The forgotten truth that the child as learner 
is a being more important than all teachers, methods, and instruments in the 
precise matter of learning was the cornerstone of Dewey’s successful edifice. 
Johnson saw clearly in Dewey’s doctrine its theological heresy, its philosoph- 
ical errors, and the pedagogical flaw whereby it shrinks from scientific 
evaluation and flies in the face of experience and common sense.* Nonethe- 
less, he was insistent in admitting that organized education in its smugness, 
its zeal for routine and standardization, its failure to take account of social 
changes or to profit by the findings of educational science too frequently lost 
sight of the child and his needs.’ 


It has been argued that there is no necessary connection between the activ- 
ity school and the pragmatic point of view, and that all of Dewey’s important 
contributions to education had been made in essay and practice before 1900, 
ie., before the appearance of his first philosophical treatise. However that 


8Thomas Edward Shields, Philosophy of Education. Washington: The Catholic Education 
Press, 1921, p. 97. 

‘George Johnson, “The Activity Curriculum in the Light of Catholic Principles,” Education, 
61, 418 (Mar., 1941). 

5George Johnson, “Can Education Be Made an Exact Science?” The Catholic School 
Journal, 30, 278 (Aug., 1930). 
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may be, the term Christian education was always favored by Monsignor 
Johnson over “progressive education” because of the connotations the latter 
came to acquire. Christian education is based on a true and valid concept 
of human nature and human destiny. Teachers and pupils work together 
at a common task in a happy place, the Catholic classroom. The teacher 
represents authority and makes this clear, but she takes children into her 
confidence and imparts an understanding of the ultimate motives of obedience. 
Freedom is present but not license, because the sources of restraint which 
are being built up come largely from within. Definite allotments of time 
for the skill subjects and ample opportunity for drill are essential to ordered 
learning, coupled with a flexibility in the daily program that allows for atten- 
tion to the children’s deepest needs as they emerge. There is no school life 
except in relation to this industrial or suburban area, that rural or farm 
situation, these particular children with these parents and neighbors and 
environs and no others. Since life is a thing lived, and all learning and doing 
a matter of correct and supernaturally-motivated decisions in concrete situa- 
tions, no teaching will be of much permanent value that does not consist 
in successful day after day of Christian living in schoolroom, playground 
and bus. 


Suppose we grow pragmatic for a bit. When there are sixty-eight little 
people in a room and you happen to be twenty-two years old and by an odd 
chain of circumstances their teacher, the activity you normally feel equal 
to has to do with their minds (since ideas don’t squeak like benches), and, 
at the very most, their pencils. There are two commitments you really feel 
up to: “I will love them. I will maintain martial law until the emergency 
is past—mid-June.” What practical relation does the transitional curriculum, 
with its enriched readings and all its correlated learnings, bear to this Lan- 
castrian nightmare, representative enough of certain modern Catholic school 
situations? 

A fully Catholic curriculum changes the teacher’s thinking before it does 
anything else. It makes her aware, especially if she has had to labor in 
any small way in the building of this curriculum, that all Christian life is 
social. She has been raised, perhaps, in the relative shelter and self-sufficiency 
of a faithful Catholic home; now she must learn that Christ can be shared 
with the young only if she has a good insight into the problems of multiple 
parentage, domestic strife, neighborhood injustice, town or city politics, 
and industrial uncertainty. She must learn that some of the values of her 
youth were false, that certain inherited prejudices about Catholic and non- 
Catholic relations, about peoples and institutions, are not only not fit for trans- 
mission but were strange bedfellows with profession of Catholic faith in the 
first instance. She must grow zealous to share faith in Christ, yet resist 
narrowness in her concept of loyalty to Him. The Church must be loved as a 
thing essentially of Christ, even while the dangers in her own role as a 
functionary in what is viewed suspiciously as an over-institutionalized some- 
thing “out there” are not lost sight of. A teacher can be helped by a good 
curriculum to become someone literally possessed by these Catholic attitudes 
before ever she attempts to convey them. Sixty-eight squirming children and 
her noviceship in a taxing profession, far from being contrary factors, are the 
two strongest arguments in favor of a well integrated curriculum. Heaven and 
earth meet so naturally in this type of curriculum that the Jacob’s ladder does 
not come to resemble a piece of furniture misplaced by the custodian, clut- 
tering the classroom even further. 

Is a curriculum a thick and spiral-bound set of volumes mimeoprinted, 
all boxes and squares, with Christian principles and attitudes efficiently 
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humming on every page? No, normally that will be a course of studies, 
which bears to the curriculum a relationship somewhat like to the place of 
Holy Scripture in the living Church. I am not attributing an inspired char- 
acter to your diocesan courses. We will leave that claim to the superin- 
tendents, if they dare to make it. I simply mean that the curriculum is the 
greater, the fuller, and often the unwritten thing. The word “curriculum” 
best describes “all the guided experiences of the child under the direction 
of the school.” It includes local practice, school traditions and customs, clubs, 
sports, discipline, in a word everything that the child comes to connect with 
his school. It is the answer to that broadest of questions, “How do you 
find it here?” 


A course of studies, on the other hand, tries to anchor an indefinable spirit 
by dint of well defined procedures. It does battle with verbalization and 
meaningless conformity and all the other hole-stopping rubbish that the 
devil has succeeded in keeping alive among us for so long. It says, “Spend 
six weeks in the language arts doing this and this and that; here are some 
books you may find helpful, these others the children may enjoy; test their 
progress in this way, or if you prefer, have them do that. But above all, 
take care that you never lose sight of this virtue (fairness in argument, 
let us say); this appreciation (the beauty, the solace that lies in words) ; 
that principle (that God has laid on us all the obligation of distributing 
His good gifts fairly).” In schematized courses of study, as in curriculum 
work more generally, concepts, awarenesses, conviction, are what give spirit 
and life to the dry bones of techniques and distributions of treatment. 


There are a number of hazards in the apostolate that is ours in the in- 
teresting times in which we live: one is that in sheer desperation at modern 
school expansion we should lose heart and settle once more for conveying 
basic religious truths and the minimum skills, hating our methodologies but 
despairing of the feasibility of any others; another is that, missing the temper 
of feeling against us in this country, we should continue multiplying partisan 
spirits instead of integral citizens of two worlds; and the most important 
is that, failing to see that we are in a new age of curriculum awareness, 
we should hold fast by the tried but untrue, fear the genuine and by our 
own failure of perception, condemn it forever to the realm of the unfamiliar. 


There are certain clerical gentlemen in years who still call the Church’s 
legal edifice of 1918 the New Code of Canon Law; their counterparts in the 
teaching field are those who feel that their priority and superiority in the 
game are somehow assured by continued reference to “that new curriculum,” 
as if the stamp of orthodoxy could scarcely be on it because of its shiny new- 
ness. I would heartily approve the sentiments of those teachers made of 
flesh and blood who refuse to bow down to the wood and stone of an object, 
a thing—a thing, moreover, that all are told they must in some measure 
conform to, and for which the school receives a bill! We have not simply 
a sense of unease before but a command prohibiting, idolatry. When, how- 
ever, men and women presumably prudent and, in God’s providence, set over us, 
say of the product of their curricular labors, “Take and read,” then a groan 
of horror and an inner determination to resist this wave of strange un- 
realism threatening to inundate our sixth grade classroom, scarcely qualify as 
acts of religion. 


The fanfare attending local diocesan curriculum efforts, and especially the 
national effort we have been speaking of represented by the three-volume 
Christian Social Living Curriculum, is often unfortunate. The Catholic edu- 
cator who has sufficient independence of spirit to resent a juggernaut labeled 
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copiously, “This is terribly good for you,” is a person to be congratulated. 
There is nothing sacrosanct among us Catholics except God’s self-revelation. 
All else is open to prudent question. Contrary to what is widely believed 
of us (and we often add fuel to the distressing blaze), no monolith of peda- 
gogic or economic or social thought is let drop on us by any Big Brother, 
paralyzing us in our tracks, Every diocese, every school, is not only free 
but urged to build better mousetraps, and if a more satisfactory scheme for 
growth in Christ is devised than that based on the five-fold relation with 
God, and the Church, and fellow men, and nature, and self, then he would 
be small-minded indeed who would debunk or oppose it. The important point 
in this transitional time seems to be that, in fact, the best progress has been 
made from the Christian Social Living Curriculum as starting place. 


“The curriculum of the school should make provision for preparation for 
healthy family life, for fruitful living in the neighborhood, the community, 
the economic group, and the nation, and for the development of an adequate 
understanding of international relationships. Thus the individual’s con- 
science will be formed for the welfare of humanity everywhere.’” 


Now that happens to be from the pen of George Johnson, but it is an 
important sentiment because it is in the spirit of Catholic Christianity. No 
program for Catholic schools advocating less has much chance to dislodge 
it, at least ideally. 


“The fostering of noble attitudes, of tolerance and understanding, of gen- 
erosity, of kindness, of patience, of courtesy, of trust toward people, regard- 
less of any consideration whatsoever, is a responsibility that is of the very 
essence of Catholic education. The height and breadth and length and 
depth of the charity of Christ is limitless, and though it surpasses under- 
standing, we are bound in conscience to emulate it and to love our neighbor as 
we love ourselves.’” 


Six months, or even eight years, of talking about these attitudes will not 
have any sure effect beyond making the children yawn and grow fidgety 
whenever the word “charity” is mentioned for all the rest of their lives. 
It is the combination of this unit on family helpers, that discussion of Chinese 
family life, the treatment accorded the school janitor, the school bus drivers, 
local bullies, sissies, and heroes that is going to achieve something in the 
years to come, that combination and nothing else. 


Until now, the supposition underlying these remarks has been that cur- 
riculum improvements and changes will normally be made by teachers and 
supervisors in their term of service, to be shared with others likewise already 
initiated into classroom work. The fact is, of course, that the national picture 
will not undergo substantial betterment until Catholic institutions for teacher 
training, colleges, motherhouses and the like, come to incorporate sound cur- 
riculum principles in their pedagogic courses. From year to year, graduates 
on whose ears has fallen the best synthesis of supernatural and natural life, 
social and individual, moral and intellectual, corporal and spiritual, must 
go into the classrooms of every section of the country. They must find practice 
in the schools which their communities conduct aligned well with what they 
had been taught was ideal. They cannot in fairness be expected to become im- 
mediately enthusiastic or even ultimately convinced of the worth of a total 
view notably different from all their previous professional training and ex- 
perience. To borrow from Mr. Octavus Roy Cohen’s Florian Slappey, the 
closer to night the blooming, the less chance there is things will be taken 
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cereus. Set off against this mischance, however, is the important testimony 
that has been shared with me by not a few classroom veterans who cheerfully 
say that their first thirty years as teachers were as nothing compared with 
the sense of unity and achievement they have experienced in the year or two 
they have been attempting to teach in a thoroughly synthesized Catholic way. 


Final mention needs to be made of the necessity that exists for all or 
many teachers in a given diocese or ecclesiastical province or religious family 
to be engaged in effecting the curricular transition we speak of. Human 
talents are such, and the limitations imposed by distance and time such, that 
it will always devolve on a certain group, and not the generality, to achieve 
a product for the guidance of all. If, however, these courses or summaries 
be the work of a superintendent and his committees only, if there be little 
accompanying general education of the teaching body affected, then the 
resulting effectiveness is bound to be small. All the consternation, misunder- 
standing and even resentment hinted at above may come to the fore unless 
the psychological wisdom is employed of widespread, preferably universal, 
participation in the work in some degree. Whether from indoctrination direct 
or the important circumstance of living with and sharing the toil of a cur- 
riculum-builder, there must surely be experience of the new thing (whose 
best recommendation is that it is an old thing). For if there be anyone more 
opinionated still than a man convinced against his will, it is a woman. 





EFFECTIVE TEACHING OF CHRISTIAN VALUES 


BROTHER BENEDICT VICTOR, F.S.C., ST. THOMAS APOSTLE SCHOOL 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Our Reverend Chairman, Father Maloney, has just remarked that teach- 
ing the Christian values effectively, is from the philosophical viewpoint, one 
of the ultimate goals of all education. Through the kindness of Father Mc- 
Cormick, President of the Elementary Department of the National Catholic 
Educational Association, it is our happy privilege, although very probably 
your unhappy experience, that I discuss the topic at this afternoon’s meeting. 
The key word of the topic, as proposed, is “Effective.” All good teachers 
strive to inculeate an appreciation of the Christian values, but many feel, at 
times, that whatever appreciation is inculcated is not effective to the extent 
that it does not result in lives lived according to the best standards of our 
Catholic faith. 

We think it appropriate to review here the basic nature of a volitional act. 
Such an action is one that man performs knowingly and willingly. The act 
performed is the result of a choice among several alternative courses of 
action. The agent elected action in a certain direction because the motives 
leading him in that direction, or better, the values that led him to that course 
of action were, at the moment, the supreme values. Objectively, and from the 
viewpoint of morality, these motives may have been essentially bad, but none- 
theless, at the moment of choice, they offered the greatest “good,” the great- 
est satisfaction, and for that reason they were the effective values, and they 
led to a definite course of action. 


From this it follows that the task of the Catholic elementary school teacher 
is clearly marked out. He must so teach our holy religion and the truths 
that are a part of it in such a way that they will always come to the fore 
as the dominant motives, even in a sense as the compelling motives, in both 
the ordinary and the crucial moments of decision that will form his pupils’ 
pattern of living. 

It is our opinion that we teachers in Catholic elementary schools have 
readily at hand, untapped and limitless wellsprings of motivating material 
that can be presented to our pupils in such a way that they will become 
vital to them now, and dynamic throughout their lives. 


Our courses of study in religion on the elementary school level are usually 
arranged in cycle form: the Apostles’ Creed in the 3rd and 6th grades, the 
Commandments in the 4th and 7th grades and the Sacraments in the 5th 
and 8th grades. Due to the pressure of diocesan examinations and other 
forces, there is a tendency to confine the teaching of any grade to the portion 
of the catechism designated for that grade. The ultimate purpose of the 
religion course, viz., living a holy life, the integral nature of the matter 
and the importance of each and every phase of it preclude the teaching of 
any of it every three years. 

While legitimately emphasizing the matter assigned for the grade, the 
teacher should, whenever possible and appropriate, discuss other portions of 
the grade matter. An excellent device for these discussions is the daily 
“sermonette,” or reflection. This is a short talk, lasting from three to five 
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minutes, covering some phase of our holy religion. Inspiration is the im- 
mediate objective of this sermonette. In giving it, the teacher should intend 
to evoke in the pupil, sentiments of love of God, desire to be a saint, trust in 
divine providence, and ultimately, if need be, the making of an act of perfect 
contrition. The late Brother Benignus, teacher and author in the field of 
scholastic philosophy, used to remind teachers in Catholic schools that their 
continuous, ever present obligation was to achieve, as far as possible, each 
and every student’s being in the state of grace. If these short talks are well 
planned and if they are sequential and are given with zeal and unction, 
they will be productive of lasting good. 


Some may ask, “Where could we find such topics?” or “What would be 
suitable topics for discussion?” Almost any page of the catechism abounds 
in them. Take for instance the definition of man that is found in most 
catechisms, viz., “‘Man is a rational being composed of soul and body, created 
by God to know Him, to love Him and to serve Him in this life and to be 
eternally happy with Him in heaven.” The resourceful teacher would have 
in this short statement the material for at least twenty such “sermonettes.” 
It must be stressed here that the object of such talks is to provide inspiration, 
to be exhortatory rather than to be instructional; in them we aim mainly at 
holier living, both immediately and over a long-range basis. 


Other phases of the catechism matter that are suitable material for these 
reflections are: the holy presence of God; the positive concept of the 
state of grace, viz., God’s dwelling in us, rather than the negative concept, 
i.e., freedom from mortal sin; man’s life on earth being a prelude to his 
life in heaven; the liberating effect of the ten commandments, i.e., that God 
has given us the commandments to make our earthly lives happier, and not 
to shackle us or make our lives unhappy. 


These are concepts taken at random from the pages of the catechism. 
It is certain that our zealous Catholic school teachers could make these and 
countless other definitions and concepts gleaned from the pages of the 
catechism meaningful and productive of aspirations towards holiness. 


Pupils at the elementary school level, especially those in the upper grades, 
are instinctive imitators. We may even add that they are inevitable imi- 
tators to the extent that, if they do not have good models, they will imitate 
those that are inferior, and even at times, degrading. Truth, goodness and 
beauty appeal to the human mind instinctively and intuitively. In the case 
of children, this is even more true because their perceptive faculties have not 
been blurred by the artificial and deleterious forms of truth, goodness and 
beauty that have become familiar and even habitual to adults. From this it 
follows that teachers of adolescents and pre-adolescents have only to bring 
their pupils in contact with genuinely good models and the pupils will be 
instinctively urged to imitate them. 


Obviously the model par excellence is our Divine Lord, especially as He 
is revealed to us in the pages of the holy Gospel. Several school systems 
recommend that selections from the New Testament be read to the pupils 
daily. Others require upper grade pupils to memorize the Sunday Gospels or 
individual maxims from the sacred text. The wisdom of such practices is sub- 
stantiated not only by sound pedagogy but by the very nature of Sacred 
Scripture. For since Scripture has God for its author, it can be assumed 
that as He sees fit He will enable youthful and innocent minds and hearts 
to perceive in the sacred text truths that are beyond our teaching skill to 
convey. 
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We should present with proportionate emphasis: the Most Blessed Virgin, 
St. Joseph, saints whose lives have an appeal for our twentieth century youth, 
and eminent personages of the past and present. If we will present these 
models in such a way that their very human and more homely actions and 
traits are made vivid and real, then they will inspire imitation. Our pupils 
must always remember that the saints are persons who did ordinary things 
extraordinarily well. Most of the saints worked no miracles during their 
lifetime. 


Many teachers in our Catholic schools must be distressed at the hero- 
worship that our present-day adolescents give “blues singers,’ movie stars, 
prominent baseball players, and even at times, gangsters and racketeers. 
It is to be hoped that with the possible exception of the last two categories, 
none of the other forms of hero worship will be the object of a direct attack. 
If we do it is to be feared that we will lose the battle just as decisively as we 
lost the battle of the comic books. It would seem that the correct strategy 
in the face of such evils, when they are genuinely evil, is the indirect 
approach: presenting better models or better literature, but in the presenta- 
tion there must be nothing that would inhibit a direct appeal to the minds 
of the pupils. 

It would be a serious omission in any treatment of the imitative instincts 
of our pupils to omit the teacher’s role as exemplar of goodness. Just as 
the saints are individual reflections of the holiness of Our Divine Lord, 
so we in our even more limited way must be for our students an immediate 
demonstration of what we strive to teach. The corollary of this is even more 
important, viz., the incalculable harm that we can do if our actions are in 
any way reprehensible. The Rev. Raoul Plus, S.J., in his excellent little 
book, Radiating Christ, quotes a French writer whose frequent prayer was, 
in substance, “Lord, grant that when they see me, they may see Thee.” 
Happily the reverence with which our Catholic school graduates speak of 
their teachers of elementary school days demonstrates that beyond all doubt, 
our priests and teachers have realized in themselves the content of this 
prayer. 

Pre-adolescence and adolescence are also habit-forming years. Since our 
pupils will become “walking bundles of habits,” it is apparent that an im- 
portant part of our task is to help them to develop good habits. Teaching 
the art of prayer and reliance in the infinitely powerful help of the sacra- 
ments is assuredly helping to formulate good habits. 


Prayer is both an important and a frequent event in the daily program 
of the Catholic elementary school, although it does not encroach on the time 
requirement of the academic subjects. The fact that almost all religious 
communities and dioceses have a definite listing and program of prayers can 
be both beneficial and harmful. The beneficial results need no demonstration. 
But when daily prayers are said in a desultory, mechanical way, with the 
pupils’ being obviously and, at times, deliberately, inattentive, it is clear that 
habits of prayer are not being formed. In the first place, if you will bear 
the homiletic note, the teacher must be one who prays and who prays well. 
During classroom prayers he must stand towards the front of his classroom 
so that the pupils may see him pray and be led to imitate him. Special in- 
tentions for each day of the school week, praying for the parents of the 
pupils, praying for the sick, for the increase of converts within the parochial 
limits, for the members of the armed forces, for success in examinations and 
athletic contests and for similar intentions will motivate prayer. In addi- 
tion, a classroom that has a crucifix; pictures of Our Lord, the Most Blessed 
Virgin and the saints; holy water fonts and a class altar that are kept 
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in excellent condition will create an atmosphere conducive to piety and 
prayer. 


Teachers who are very zealous in cultivating frequent reception of the 
sacraments of Penance and the Holy Eucharist find that much of their suc- 
cess is dependent on traditions prevailing in the locality of their mission. 
All teachers realize that holiness in this age of ours is hardly attainable 
without the graces afforded by these two sacraments. So what to do when 
only a negligible part of our student body will approach the Holy Table 
more often than once every two or three months? In the first place, we 
must not be discouraged, nor must we be disquieted by delayed results. If 
we earnestly continue to pray and to do penance for our pupils, and if in 
our daily “sermonettes” and lessons in religion, we calmly and continually 
remind them that the Holy Eucharist is the necessary “food”. to nourish them 
for the many struggles of this life, we may be sure that Almighty God 
will second our efforts so that many of our pupils will become holier even 
though we may not have at hand any demonstrable proof of that fact. 


It is unquestioned that in recent years, all our Catholic people have ac- 
quired a greater understanding of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. The most 
comprehensive and authoritative statement of the liturgy of the Mass has 
been the Encyclical, Mediator Dei, of Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII. 
Prior to and following the issuance of this famous encyclical, scores of 
theologians and spirituai writers have given us clear, inspiring and helpful 
expositions of the various phases of the sacred liturgy, with particluar 
emphasis on the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Elementary school pupils have 
benefited in this ever expanding emphasis and understanding of the Holy 
Sacrifice. A fairly detailed study of the Holy Sacrifice has been included in 
almost all syllabi in religion for the grades. 


However, from our casual observation of recent elementary school grad- 
uates during the past two decades, we do not feel that the increased empha- 
sis given the Holy Sacrifice in class instruction has resulted in more devout 
or fervent participation in the Holy Sacrifice. During the years that 
our pupils attend Catholic elementary school, they unfailingly use the missal 
at the Sunday Mass, but once they become high school students, the missal 
seems to be abandoned by a disturbingly large number. It is not within the 
scope of this paper or the competence of the writer to determine the cause 
of this apparent neglect of the missal on the part of pupils recently graduated 
from our Catholic elementary schools. But since the general theme of this 
paper is to prepare pupils in our Catholic elementary schools for practical 
Christian living, we think it appropriate to state the problem as it appears to 
exist, in some areas at least. 


Such, in brief and at random, are some basic truths, principles and prac- 
tices that, to our way of thinking, will be effective means for developing 
a mentality in our Catholic pupils of elementary school age that will effec- 
tively produce a Christian character. We do not feel that there are any 
definite procedures for the cultivating of individual specific virtues or mo- 
tives that will be, once and for all, effective in virtuous living. 


It is our thesis that we have in the Apostles’ Creed countless truths that 
can and should be made vital and dynamic in the living of our Catholic 
pupils. It is suggested that we avail ourselves of the instinctive and intuitive 
appreciation that our pre-adolescent and adolescent youths have for beauty, 
goodness and truth, by placing before them sublime and appealing models 
who reified these realities in their daily living. Finally, we think that this 
Christian mentality can be developed by training our pupils to pray well, to 
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offer the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass according to the intentions of Holy 
Mother Church, and by teaching them to realize the need they have of the 
sacraments, especially Penance and the Holy Eucharist. 


It is possible that the tone and content of this paper would convey the 
impression that in the mind of the writer, teachers in the Catholic elemen- 
tary schools of the United States have been failing to develop a basic 
Catholic mentality in their pupils during the past several decades. The 
contrary is actually the case. Any truth, or sound educational principle 
that may have slipped into the foregoing paragraphs has been the result 
of the writer’s having observed, for almost a quarter of a century, many 
Catholic teachers forming saints, And it appeared that the process of such 
formation was a thorough teaching of the truths of our holy religion, of 
proposing sublime models for imitation, of teaching how to pray and why 
they must rely on those channels of God’s grace, the Sacraments. As the 
second half century of the National Catholic Educational Association begins, 
we who are now active in the field of the elementary school can here dedi- 
cate ourselves to the task of carrying on the traditions and following the 
examples set by our saintly, zealous and efficient predecessors. 
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THE DIOCESAN SUPERINTENDENT AND THE LAY TEACHER 


VERY REV. MSGR. HENRY C. BEZOU, ARCHDIOCESAN 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Catholic education in the United States is about to face a crisis. It is a 
crisis which can be solved only in the light of the answer to the urgent 
question: Where are we to find the teachers needed to staff our fast growing 
schools? The reason for this compelling question is lodged in a number of 
highly correlated factors among which the following six are perhaps the 
most significant: 


1. The relatively high birth rate among Catholics; 


2. An increasing understanding and appreciation of the value of 
Catholic education; 


8. An accompanying, steady rise in Catholic school enrollment; 


4. The general inability of religious communities to heed the urgent 
requests from bishops and pastors for personnel to staff new and 
growing schools; 


5. The steadily rising pupil-teacher ratio found in too many Catholic 
schools; 


6. The need for more and more teachers because of newly constructed 
and expanded facilities. 


It is not my purpose to comment at length on any of these six factors. 
Your own experiences and the statistical information found in superin- 
tendents’ reports, diocesan press releases, official directories, as well as the 
figures which you could supply for your own schools and classrooms, would 
underline the significance of these factors in the crisis which we face. All 
of you know how hard-pressed are your religious superiors in warding off 
the demands of pastors whose parochial schools your own communities are 
staffing and the urgent pleas of bishops who are seeking to expand—not 
infrequently under parental pressure—their diocesan school systems. All 
this is reflected in a survey of Catholic education in the United States made 
and published last year by the New York Times. I quote only one short 
paragraph from the article of March 30, 1952: 


For the first time, the Catholic elementary schools have exceeded 
3,000,000, while the secondary schools are above 600,000. The Catholic 
supported institutions of higher learning have combined enrollments 
of 350,000. The increase is expected to continue, estimates by school 
officials placing the 1960 Catholic school and college enrollment at 
5,000,000. 


An unpublished “Review and Forecast” of Catholic education in the 
United States, prepared by Dr. Urban Fleege of the National Catholic 
Educational Association, shows that Catholic elementary schools will be 
reaching their peak enrollment around the year 1960. By that time, observes 
Dr. Fleege, enrollment in our elementary schools will be around 3,600,000, 
representing an increase of 1,059,000 during the 1950’s. It is important to 
note that Dr. Fleege reaches this projection by estimating that approximately 
50 per cent of all Catholic children will be attending Catholic elementary 
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schools by the end of this decade. In using this proportion, he was just 
about as conservative as possible, since already we have close to half of 
our children of elementary school age in Catholic schools and, in many 
localities it is only lack of facilities which prevents the gap from closing 
any faster. 


But the observation which concerns us at this time and which Dr. Fleege 
stresses in his study is that we shall need, by 1960, some 44,000 additional 
religious teachers besides those necessary to replace losses from retirement, 
death, etc. How reasonable are the chances that our religious communities 
will acquire that many vocations during the coming seven or eight years? 
What does the record actually show? It indicates that in the decade between 
1941 and 1951 the increase in religous teachers in all our schools—elemen- 
tary and secondary—was 20,207, or about 2,000 religious a year. It is evident 
that the current decade must experience an increase in religious vocations for 
teaching communities that will be twice what it was in the 1940’s if Dr. 
Fleege’s goal is to be reached. 


Far be it from me to suggest that the hand of God has been foreshortened 
in the matter of vocations. On the other hand, I believe that we might be 
leaning to the side of presumption if we expected that much acceleration 
in the vocation rate. Generally speaking, our religious communities are 
doing well as far as vocations are concerned. Many are now doing better 
than they had done for some decades. But even those best endowed with 
vocations are in no position to meet all or even a fraction of the demands 
made on them for teachers. 


What then are’ we to do? Dare we say that we have reached a stand- 
still as far as school expansion is concerned? Dare we say that our rate of 
pupil increase must be reduced? Or shall we try to tap other resources 
for our teaching personnel than the religious communities which we have 
traditionally regarded as the ones to supply the needs? It seems that we 
have no choice but to select the last named course. 


Already some 10 per cent of our elementary teachers are lay persons. This 
is about half of the percentage of lay teachers found in our secondary 
schools. Traditionally, more lay teachers have been found at the secondary 
than at the elementary level. We need not go into the reasons for this 
situation. All we need say at this point is that, if lay teachers have been 
found acceptable in goodly numbers for high school teaching, they should 
also be found proportionately acceptable for elementary grade teaching, all 
other things being equal. 


The diocesan superintendent has an important role to play in obtaining, 
maintaining and expanding the services of lay teachers for the elementary 
schools under his jurisdiction. Even if he does not directly hire (and much 
less, fire) lay teachers, his office can and should be both a screening center 
for applicants and an agency from which the schools can obtain potential 
teachers. It is surprising how many applicants will present themselves 
once it becomes known that the parochial schools have a clearinghouse for 
teacher applications. Perhaps more basic for the superintendent is the 
responsibility which he must assume in selling the idea of lay teachers to 
pastors as well as to religious superiors and principals. Many pastors and, 
in lesser numbers, religious superiors are unalterably opposed to having lay 
teachers on their faculties. Their most common objections are: 1. Lay 
persons are insufficiently trained for the job of teaching in a school which by 
nature is religious; 2. Parents object to lay persons as teachers for their 
children; 3. Lay teachers are not disposed to follow parochial rules and 
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regulations; 4. They can command high wages. Even the most adroit super- 
intendent will have difficulty in convincing certain pastors that these ob- 
jections singly or collectively should not stand in the way of hiring quali- 
fied lay teachers when religious cannot be obtained. The point is that the 
day is fast approaching when pastors will have to be reconciled to the 
impossibility of the superiors supplying them with more religious teachers. 
One of the large problems for the superintendent is that he tries to see the 
teacher shortage from a diocesan point of view; the pastor sees the short- 
age usually only as it affects his own school. 


But, prescinding from this difficulty, the superintendent and a coopera- 
tive principal can do much to overcome some of the objections of pastors and 
others to lay teachers. For instance, take the matter of religious training. 
While the teacher in a Catholic school should be as well trained in religion 
as in any other subject, we should face the reality that the average lay 
teacher will not be as well informed about religion as one who has had 
the benefits of good convent training. Let the lay teacher, therefore, be 
excused from teaching the formal religion class if she is not sufficiently 
competent to do so. As far as integrating religion with the other classes 
is concerned, a good course of studies or guide, prepared either under dio- 
cesan or community auspices, could help to overcome the deficiency that 
might exist there. 


To the second objection that parents do not want their children to be 
taught by lay teachers, the answer is that most parents will not refuse 
to have their children in a classroom directed by a competent teacher— 
with or without religious garb. The parents who strenuously object are 
those who have had unfortunate relations with lay teachers who were really 
not qualified for the job assigned to them. It is the duty of the superin- 
tendent, the pastor and the principal to condition parents to the employ- 
ment of lay teachers by our schools. 


To the third objection, namely, lay teachers are not so amenable to 
parochial school rules, let it be said that where the rules are reasonable 
and where they are reasonably enforced, lay teachers generally are quite 
ready to observe them. Sometimes, of course, the lay mind is not as sus- 
ceptible to rules and regulations as one conditioned to them by months and 
even years of practice in the virtue of obedience. But the fairly well pre- 
pared lay teacher, especially if she is a Catholic, generally will be willing and 
ready to cooperate with the school authorities. Certainly, she would have 
to do so in a public school which, in some ways, is more demanding of the 
teacher than is the parochial! school. 


The objection of high salary is more difficult to surmount. Certainly it is 
a legitimate one in the case of the pastor who has a large parochial debt to 
liquidate, or who has a building program on his hands, or who is just 
beginning to operate a parochial school. In any of these cases, the pastor 
will find the burden of adequate salary for one or more lay teachers almost 
unbearable. It is a matter of simple arithmetic. If there are thirty-five or 
forty children in a room and the tuition fee for each is as much as three 
or four dollars per month, the revenue from that classroom will barely 
exceed $160.00. Some persons, willing to teach more for the love of God or 
out of parochial loyalty than for financial reward, will find a salary in the 
neighborhood of $150.00 acceptable. However, these are probably the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. 


A salary in the neighborhood of $200.00 for an elementary grade teacher, 
while it may be beyond the realm of financial possibility for many Catholic 
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schools, must be regarded as minimum for certain localities. Such a salary 
will inevitably mean subsidizing the school through special collections and 
various fund-raising projects for the school. Parochial school tuition rates, 
as we know them today, will not suffice to cover the salaries expected by 
competent lay teachers who expect a living wage for their work in Catholic 
schools. Perhaps we have reached an era in the church of the United States 
when monumental churches and schools must make way for less expensive 
structures which will permit the parish to pay its hired personnel, including 
lay teachers, salaries commensurate with the principles of social justice. 


And there are other considerations which must be kept in mind if we are 
to retain the services of lay teachers once we have hired them. They look 
for a certain amount of security. We cannot assure them tenure in the 
public school sense, but we can provide them with a certain security. We 
can make provisions for their sharing in the benefits of social security, 
group insurance for both accident and life, free lunches, transportation if 
there is question of long distance between home and school, payment of 
summer school courses, of in-service training, etc. Social security, as every 
one knows, is a joint responsibility for both employer and employee. Its 
advantages are too well known for description here. A number of insur- 
ance companies are willing to supply a prospectus for the group insurance 
of lay teachers in any diocesan school system. The premium rates are 
extremely reasonable. Accident insurance, for instance, can be procured 
for as cheap as $1.00 per year if the children are also insured. Life insur- 
ance, of course, is more expensive but when obtained through a group policy 
the premium is really negligible, especially if shared by teacher and em- 
ployer. Free lunches supplied to the lay teacher cost the school very little 
in comparison with the expense involved in the mass feeding of the pupils 
but may mean a saving of $15 or $20.00 per month to the individual lay 
teacher. The same applies to transportation. The parish bus or station 
wagon or automobile, used to transport both teachers and pupils, will cost 
very little more in its operation for the service rendered to the lay teachers— 
and a great deal of good will is gained. 


But lay teachers look for other benefits besides a living wage and fringe 
benefits. They look for recognition. Too often, they are considered as neces- 
sary appendages instead of integral parts of the faculty. They should have a 
voice in faculty meetings and in the formation of school policies. They 
should be invited to diocesan institutes, meetings, and conferences. They 
should be given an opportunity to serve as representatives of the school. 
In a word, the lay teacher should be made to feel that she is an important 
person in the school or in the school system and not some one who is only 
serving as a substitute until a religious person comes along. 


Now, this last consideration brings us to an important point. Too often lay 
teachers become disillusioned when they are summarily dismissed at mid- 
term or at the end of the Christmas holidays or in August or whenever 
a community finds itself in a position to replace the lay teacher with a 
religious. Elementary justice would prohibit such an action and yet it is 
sometimes done with impunity. Surely, the least that teachers should 
expect is relative stability. The contract should specify a minimum time 
of employment with reasonable notice given by one or both parties in case 
it is to be terminated beforehand. 

I trust that I have not given the impression up to now that lay teacher— 


Catholic school relations are a one-way street with the arrow pointing favor- 
ably only for the lay teacher. The lay teacher has responsibilities, too, 
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towards the school and towards the children in the school, towards fellow 
faculty members, towards the principal and towards the pastor. All these 
should be clearly defined beforehand and not left to chance or until some 
incident arises. No lay teacher should begin a term of employment without 
knowing the policies of the diocesan school system, in addition to those 
peculiar to the school. She should also be highly familiar with the course of 
study used in the school and should have some knowledge of the rules, 
regulations, procedures, and techniques which may be special to the com- 
munity of sisters with which she will work. Needless to say, she should 
possess all those moral, academic, and professional qualifications which clients 
of Catholic schools have come to expect of their teachers. Catholic parents 
may close their eyes if a sister does not have, for instance, a state certifi- 
cate but they are not inclined to be so lenient towards those who do not 
wear the garb of a religious. Hence we have an added reason why lay 
teachers should be carefully screened, either through the office of the dio- 
cesan superintendent, or by the hiring principal. 


In conclusion, it can be said that the lay teacher is with us and she is 
with us to stay. Her number—and at the high school level, his number— 
continues to rise. It is the lay teacher—competent, conscientious, devoted to 
Catholic education—who will lessen the critical situation of the years that 
lie ahead for Catholic education. The lay teacher has stock in Catholic edu- 
cation, the lay teacher is a partner in Catholic education. In fulfilling this 
function, he or she is performing, in the word of Pope Pius XI, a work of 
Catholic Action. “Let us then pray the Lord of the harvest,” says Pope 
Pius XI, “to send more such workers into the field of Christian education; 
and let their formation be one of the principal concerns of the pastors of 
souls and of the Superiors of Religious Orders.” 












THE PRINCIPAL AND THE LAY TEACHER 


SISTER MARIE THERESA, S.C., SUPERVISOR OF SCHOOLS 
SISTERS OF CHARITY, MT. ST: VINCENT, N. Y. 


Those among us who were present at the First National Congress of the 
Religious of the United States held at Notre Dame University last August, 
heard Monsignor Carroll Deady, Superintendent of Schools of the Archdiocese 
of Detroit, declare that “at present in America our religious teachers are ‘in 
short supply.’ ” 

This “short supply,” he continues, is due to two factors: (1) lack of 
raw material in the form of vocations; and, (2) the increased demand for 
the product, This increased demand has come as a result of the awareness 
on the part of Catholic parents of this generation who, themselves products 
of parochial schools, wish for their own children at least as good and. if 
possible, a better education than they themselves received. 

Each week brings news in the diocesan papers of new parishes initiated, not 
with the church edifice, but with the school structure being established; 
and the cry goes forth where are the religious to teach in these schools, to 
train these children? Those on whom the answer to this question falls are 
concerned. Where are they to come from? How are we to meet the con- 
stantly growing demands for more and more religious teachers? Coupled 
with this ever increasing demand for more and more religivus to staff more 
and more schools—as well as more adequately to staff existing schools— 
is the problem of professional training of the young religious. 


Much has been written on the phenomenal growth of the parochial school 
system in the United States. Today we know how it is looked upon, we might 
say with envy by our secular educators, and, with justifiable pride by the 
hierarchy, both here and abroad. 


Briefly, such growth resulted from the courageous and indomitable spirit 
of our predecessors. The great influx of Catholic immigrants in the last half 
of the nineteenth century, bringing with them the deeply grounded spirit of 
faith, devotion to the Church, and zeal for its welfare, sparked the growth 
of our schools. Religious communities were quick to sacrifice all they could 
and more to procure religious training for these immigrants’ children. Forti- 
fied with the zeal of pioneers charting a new and glorious venture in Chris- 
tian education, the parish or parochial school; and fired with the directive of 
the Third Council of Baltimore which admonished that “we in Catholic 
education have an obligation to provide good schools—‘not inferior to the 
public schools’”; they forged ahead, releasing tremendous energies in de- 
veloping the parochial system of which we may be proud. 

In the midst of this spiraling growth, there was never absent from the 
minds of both the hierarchy and religious superiors, the need of adequate 
preparation of each religious for his or her teaching duties. Such prepara- 
tion, as we know, was often affected by the continuing and frequently 
harassing demands for more sisters to fill more and more places. At the 
annual meeting of this Association in 1932, Monsignor Macelwane sounded 
a warning note when he declared that: 

If the Catholic schools of the United States are to accomplish their 
mission, then all must realize that the period of rapid expansion is 
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past, that the time has come for consolidation and growth, and that 
there is no longer any reasonable ground for sending unprepared teach- 
ers into classrooms. 


Now, some twenty-one years later, we are faced with a still rapid expansion, 
but also a still greater need for adequate teacher preparation. It would 
seem that such preparation has been better realized.in the past in the train- 
ing of our religious for secondary teaching. Its very great need on the ele- 
mentary level now holds the spotlight. Our Catholic elementary schools 
throughout the nation have approximately four and one-half times as many 
pupils as our Catholic secondary schools. The value of the religious teacher 
in the formative years of the child’s training has been well indicated. Her 
place in the elementary school is a “sine qua non.” Yet, we are told that 
there will be approximately two million more Catholic children in 1960 than 
in 1950. “If even one-half of these are enrolled in Catholic schools, there 
will then be required twenty-five thousand more sisters. And if it takes 
four years to train a teacher, there are few years left to prepare for the 
necessary increase.” (Sister Mary Patrick, I.H.M., “Share the Sisters.”) 


Sister Mary Patrick, in her paper, “Share the Sisters,” which she read 
at the Notre Dame Conferences, offers a solution to this problem by recom- 
mending lay teacher participation in our schools. Such participation on 
the part of the laity is nothing new. Certain areas of our country have 
always had-the lay teacher. The great urban centers of the country, in which 
sections some eighty per cent of the Catholic population dwell, are quite 
familiar with the parochial school lay teacher. If the lay teacher is ac- 
cepted as part of our teaching staff, what are the relationships between the 
principal and the lay teacher in the elementary parochial school? 


Let us first look at the problem in relation to the principal. 


The principal of our schools falls into one of two categories. She may be 
a teaching, or she may be a “free” principal. The teaching principal is as- 
signed to her school not only in the capacity of principal, but also as a teacher 
responsible for training one or sometimes two classes in her school. Her 
administrative activities are naturally curtailed by her teaching responsibil- 
ities. The general supervision she may give to the school precludes any 
frequent visitation of the other classes for the purposes of observation, 
direction and training. 


The “free” principal, on the other hand, is assigned to her post in the 
capacity of what is sometimes referred to obliquely as the “walking princi- 
pal.” With no specific teaching responsibilities, her task is the general 
administration and supervision of her school. In passing, we might advo- 
cate that the pressure of today in the field of education with its public 
relations and outside agency contacts, makes it very necessary that the 
principal should be released from all direct and constant teaching assign- 
ments if her school numbers more than approximately three hundred pupils. 


In our parochial system, the principal is the chief agent in the work of 
supervision. The responsibility in training and directing teachers within 
her school; the grave obligation to maintain a constant vigilance in pro- 
moting the welfare of her school; the ability to meet various problems that 
arise, in a manner that will promote the best interests of the school—all 
are hers. The principal directs every teacher to know the administrative 
aims and policies of the school. She is able to exercise authority, but, what 
is equally important, she must be willing and able to delegate it. She is 
thoroughly convinced of the seriousness of her job and the important work 
that is hers as teacher and administrator. Her concern for her teachers 
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is a major part of the principal’s work. She seeks to maintain harmony 
and unity among her staff. She has proven on occasion that such unity is 
impossible when she jealously reserves to herself all authority; when the 
initiative of the teachers has been stifled by a vigilance which regards all 
initiative as a possible threat to authority. She holds authority in her 
hands, but she uses it for the common good, never as a means of bolstering 
her own prestige. “If she is truly exercising her role as leader, she will be 
able to inspire respect without continually polishing her badge of office.” 


The principal should analyze every teacher from the standpoint of her 
potentialities. She should seek to know and take into consideration her 
background of training, experience, special abilities, personal characteristics. 
She should note the variations in professional training among her teachers; 
the individual teacher’s effect on the children; her gifts and limitations; her 
teaching skill; her philosophy, which should be thoroughly Catholic. She 
visits the different classes frequently to ascertain if the subject matter is 
being taught by the teachers; she assists the teacher in examining probable 
consequences of the curriculum requirements; the adjustments necessary 
within each class; the mental and emotional reactions of the pupils to the 
pedagogical practices of the teacher. Through her own behavior and rela- 
tionship with the staff, she fosters confidence, trust, security, calm, poise 
and a willingness and desire on the part of each teacher to be a member 
of her staff. A district superintendent declared one day that he “has ob- 
served superior young teachers happily placed with the right principal, 
who could not be enticed away by higher salaries or more conveniently 
located schools.” We, too, have met these young lay teachers who refuse ap- 
pointment in a public school for the same reasons, 


The principal is the center and the circumference of the school. The 
atmosphere of the whole school is determined by her personality, her ideals, 
her skill in maintaining the right pattern of human relations. “As the princi- 
pal, so the school,” is a fact of vital significance. The discipline of the 
school depends very much on the principal. A farsighted principal deter- 
mines with her staff, the state of discipline for her school. Since such action 
may be aided or thwarted by the home, which is her most vital out-of-school 
factor, she will acquaint the home with the discipline policies which she 
and her staff have determined to maintain. Since no successful program 
can result where cooperation, understanding, agreement and unity are lack- 
ing, the principal will expect her teachers to sustain the pattern of discip- 
line agreed for the school. 


In answer to a questionnaire submitted to public school teachers, I quote 
the following in regard to discipline. An experienced elementary school 
teacher insisted that “the discipline in a school depends very much on the 
principal. If the latter enforces certain standards of conduct and study, 
the pupils soon know that they have to obey and do their work and they 
do it rather cheerfully. On the other hand, if the principal does not believe 
in a discipline that involves such things as deprivations, restraint of the 
child’s liberty, punishment for wrongdoing, homework and the like, the 
teacher has a hard time doing a good job of teaching or educating, and 
some pupils are not so happy.” This teacher concludes by relating an 
experience which is common to many. She said that a third grader came 
from one school where he was told, “Johnny, work these four problems 
when you feel like it,” to her school where he had to keep silence even dur- 
ing the lunch period. Yet, she declared that he was more satisfied at her 
school because he said, “Here, I am learning something”’—which sums up 
pretty well one of the reasons for discipline in a school. 
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PRINCIPAL AND LAY TEACHER 


The leadership of the principal must be such that she inspires cooperative 
planning for the school with her whole staff. If the principal, or the princi- 
pal and one or two others on the staff, are the only ones who discuss and 
decide problems and policies, then cooperative group thinking is stifled 
and a clique is set up. The principal must be impartial; she must inspire 
confidence in every member of her staff; she must make all feel equal in 
sharing the burdens and planning the policies of the school. She must be 
genuinely interested in every member; she must maintain the “esprit de 
corps” and, while sharing authority and power, never be too far behind the 
front lines of action in her school. 


The principal must be emotionally stable. She must not allow irritations 
to upset her, nor petty arguments to engulf her. She weighs and considers 
an issue from all possible angles; renders a decision, and then has moral 
courage to stand by her convictions. She is respectful but not fearful of 
her superiors. “She stands for the right and can be depended upon to 
stand by it regardless of the odds.” She accepts her lay teacher as a pro- 
fessionally trained person and makes her feel as important a part of her 
school staff as any other teacher. 


The Elementary Principals’ Association of New Jersey has published the 
following in a brochure entitled, “You and the Principal of Your Elemen- 
tary School.” It follows: 


What must a principal be? 


I. A PERSON 
(a) Of unquestionable integrity. 
(b) Who thinks for himself. 
(c) Who respects the thinking of. others. 
(d) Who likes people, and, in turn, 
(e) Is liked by them. 
(f) Who is rich in human understanding. . 


(g) With appreciation of contributions of all races, all creeds, people 
‘< of all walks of life. 


(h) Who is able to influence others to share in his understanding and 
appreciations. 


(i) Who has an optimistic outlook, 
(j) With a sense of humor, and 
(k) A broad background of experience. 


II. AN EDUCATOR 


(a) An educated person. One who has developed the ability to think 
things through for himself; to see and define problems; to examine 
evidence objectively; to form and weigh alternatives; to draw and 
act on his conclusions. 


(b) Who considers varying viewpoints dispassionately. 

(c) Who bases judgment on reason rather than prejudice. 

(d) Who is thoroughly familiar with both past and current thinking 
and research in his own profession. 

(e) Who has a missionary zeal—an eagerness to “lead out” other people 
into fuller, richer lives. 
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(f) Who has ability and the infectious enthusiasm that encourages and 
helps others to grow. 


(g) Who must like young children and be liked by them. 


(h) Who knows that mere study of teaching methods, vital though it is, 
is definitely not a sufficient background in education for the pro- 
fessional principal. His book knowledge must be tempered by broad 
experience in the classroom. And, as the needs of the children 
of varying ages differ markedly, it is most desirable, if not im- 
perative, that a considerable proportion of this teaching experience 
shall have been in the elementary school. 


Ill. AN EXECUTIVE 


IV. A LEADER 


(a) Who must be a leader of children by influence and good example; 
who develops morale; who learns to plan and work together for the 
good of the group. 


(b) Who must be a leader of adults. Teachers today are more pro- 
fessional, more highly trained than ever before. It is only, however, 
through continuous, effective coordination of their efforts, through 
group discussion and definition of goals, that the educational pro- 
gram achieves any degree of integrity. 

And, we may add to these traits—the principal must be 


A RELIGIOUS 


(a) One who is trained in the vigorous mental discipline of Catholic 
philosophy. 

(b) One who is possessed of dignity, sweetness, self-restraint, objectiv- 
ity, and the power of giving. (Leen) 


(c) One who dominates, not by force, but by wisdom, goodness and sane 
vision, (Leen) 


(d) One who takes Mary, the Mother of Jesus, as her model. In whom 
great power shone forth in simplicity; great love in forgetfulness 
of self; great charm in modesty, reserve and humility. 


Finally, our religious principal must be a happy person, for happiness is 
infectious. A pleasant principal, in a happy frame of mind, puts the teach- 
ers at ease, and they, in turn, relieve the tension in the classroom. As a 
result, the whole school is happy. “It exudes a spirit of joy that is per- 
ceptible not only to the educator but also to the discerning layman.” 


Now, let us turn to the lay teacher. 


The lay teacher in parochial elementary schools is no stranger. Many, 
if not all of our school systems, particularly in the urban areas, have them. 
We might ask who are they, and where do they come from? In the past, 
our lay teachers had varied backgrounds. They were self-sacrificing women 
who were willing and eager to share the burden of training the large num- 
bers of our Catholic children with the sisters and the brothers. They were 
married and single; they were college and non-college graduates. They had 
credit courses in education and they had no credit courses in education. 
However, every one of them came to us with the good will and the zeal to 
help in the cause of Catholic education. It is true that some posed prob- 
lems. The personal element in the way of relationship, or parish connec- 
tions, raised embarrassing issues at times. Their ability to teach was not 
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always in evidence. But then, we, responsible for the administrational as- 
pects of the school, did not set any rigid standards for acceptance of lay 
teachers. How could we? 


ns In the public school system—according to statistics—in 1920, no state re- 
quired one year beyond high school education for teachers; in 1940—only 
16 stat-s required an A.B. degree for their elementary teachers. Let us be 
mindful that these requirements were for teachers in the public schools of 
the nation, which schools in that period, 1920 to 1940, were paying fair sal- 
aries, offering tenure, and opportunities for advancement to every lay 
teacher employed. During that same period, 1920 to 1940, the lay teachers 
employed in our parochial schools, in many instances, fulfilled the state 
requirement of at least a high school education; but, we offered them a 
bare pittance for salary, no tenure, no advancement, and no security. Fabu- 
lous salaries of some fifty or sixty dollars a month were their compensation! 
A bishop expressed himself to me concerning this problem by saying that the 
“lay teacher was truly another type of vocation in the Church—in which 
work our Catholic lay women took on obligations and onerous duties, not for 
the remuneration received, but because of their zeal for the cause of 
Catholic education.” 


Now, however, in those dioceses where lay teacher participation is recog- 
nized as a necessary factor in Catholic education, we find definite and uni- 
form plans for teacher certification. The central office assigns the lay 
teacher to the parish school. Or, the principal must submit to the central 
office, for approval, the lay teacher she plans to engage. Such certification 
assures at least the minimal requirements in teacher preparation on the 
part of the new teacher. 


It would seem, however, that our salary scale has not grown apace with 
our professional requirements. Many young teachers today are forced to 
seek employment of a non-professional or a semi-professional nature after 
school hours and on Saturdays to implement the meager salaries we offer 
them for teaching services in our schools. If we expect professional status 
in our lay teachers, we must, in justice, pay them a living wage. Five 
or seven dollars a day, which is considered in some, if not in most, areas 
a good salary for the lay teacher, is not a fair, much less a living, wage. 


The principal and the administrative officers of a diocese may expect many 
things from a lay teacher who wishes to serve in our schools—and rightly 
so—for our children deserve the very best we can procure for them. But, by 
the same tenets of social justice, the lay teacher who meets these require- 
ments and demands, has an equal right to expect certain things from the 
administration. If we expect professional competency, then the lay teacher 
may expect a contractual salary, with a wage scale based on years of service. 
There should be the assurance of tenure after a period of satisfactory service. 
There should be security. And, if the teacher remains in the service of 
the school or diocese for a lengthy period, certain provisions should be made 
for retirement and pension. Our lay teachers should not be summarily dis- 
missed when a sister or a brother is ready to take over the class. Provision 
should be made by contract on a yearly basis. Again, the lay teacher should 
be assured of security. Not alone social security, but also the security 
which comes from wholehearted acceptance by every member of the staff. 
She should be made to feel that she is achieving the all-important objectives 
of the school. Even the most conscientious teacher may doubt at times the 
success of her efforts. Conviction that her work is important, that her co- 
workers share common ideals and responsibilities, that her place is recog- 
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nized and appreciated, gives the lay teacher the sense of “belongingness” 
that should be hers. 


Our lay teachers should share equally with the religious teachers the 
duties of the school. They should be called upon to attend diocesan meetings 
and institutes. Grade meetings and diocesan planning groups should include 
them. Their place within the pattern of the school is very clear. Many 
responsibilities can be assumed by them in better fashion than by the 
religious teacher. Local parent-teacher meetings held at night; representing 
the school at secular committee meetings; sponsoring and supervising chil- 
dren’s field and museum trips; home visitations; school representative at 
Children’s Court proceedings—these and numerous other activities within 
the school orbit can be handled well by the lay teacher. Corridor, yard and 
lunch-room duty as well as supervision at church services may be expected 
by the principal from the lay teacher who is professionally accepted and 
adequately recompensed by the administration. The principal may be ex- 
pected, on the other hand, to sustain the lay teacher in her classroom, before 
her pupils, and with the parents. The principal may expect the active par- 
ticipation of the lay teacher as well as the religious teacher in planning 
and carrying out the complete school program; the policies of the school; 
the mechanical details of the daily routine; the development of the cur- 
riculum offerings; the extra-class activities, and the individual welfare of 
each child. 


Thus we see that the principal, besides being the center and the cir- 
cumference of the school, is also the hub of the wheel which represents the 
school. For the wheel to roll smoothly, all the spokes—religious and lay 
teachers—emanating from the central holding force of the hub, must be 
of even length, and secured firmly in the hub. Truly, “The principal is and 
must be the dynamic educational leader of people—as well as the efficient 
manager of things.” 
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TELEVISION’S FUTURE IN CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


REV. JAMES J. MURPHY, CHAIRMAN, RADIO-TV COUNCIL 
ARCHDIOCESAN SCHOOLS OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


In case you were wondering about the title of this talk, “Television’s Future 
in Catholic Education,” let me assure you that it was so chosen because, 
although we think TV is here to stay, we are much more certain of the 
tenancy of Catholic education. 


When I contemplate the scope of prophecy, knowledge of electronics, artistic 
imagination, theological background and pedagogical finesse involved in the 
subject matter I begin to feel as though I had usurped the mantle of Elias, 
the laboratory of Dumont, the studio of Robert Montgomery, and the mind, 
blackboard and angel of Bishop Sheen. Therefore let me begin with apologies 
toward all and the defense that these remarks are the casual observations 
of a refugee from a classroom and rectory who has been permitted to putter 
about amid the orthoccn tubes, klieg lights and microphones of a TV studio, 
picking up a strange jargon that mumbles about panorams, gogos, booms, 
stock footage, fantasy sequences, rear projection, spurious images and dollies. 


What is TV’s future in Catholic education? Let us consider first its present 
in Catholic education. At present TV occupies an ancillary and diversionary 
interest for Catholic educators, and is looked upon as another extracurricular 
activity by many. “Wait arid see how the thing develops” has been the 
general attitude with sporadje clamoring from some educators, “No let us 
develop the thing.” Like movies and radio, the other two chief means of 
mass communication and education, TV is largely owned by private commercial 
interests and is categorized as an industry. But it is a peculiar industry in 
that its products are all mental. Its commodities are not the material gadgets 
it purports to advertise and sell. Its real exports are ideas, attitudes, truth 
values, in other words the children of education. 


Philosophically speaking, as Cardinal Spellman told a group of cinta 
educators, and sisters about six weeks ago: “Television is a new medium 
for expressing truth.” What we are doing with TV depends in great part 
on the way in which we classify it. Shall we classify this new medium as 
we did that of motion pictures, as a source of recreation? It is hardly prac- 
tical to consider it as a means of conimunicating truth, in any narrow sense, 
as though it were a visual textbook or as though it were a mere tool for 
the dissemination of unrelieved propaganda, however good. For a foregone 
conclusion we can assume that TV is here to occupy a middle ground, some- 
where between entertainment for pure recreation’s sake and education for 
sheer learning’s sake. 


Our problem again is one of proportion. Are we to develop this medium 
in the way that radio was handled, with the predominant emphasis on enter- 
tainment and that of a trivial sort? Or can education claim a larger share 
of this public commodity? 

If TV is dealt with as was radio, as a mere business, as just another in- 
dustry, then it is probable that it will be handled chiefly as a toy. For accord- 
ing to the TV industry, and I hesitate to use that designation as a misnomer, 
variety acts attract more of an audience than do educational programs and 
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advertisers necessarily consider the size of an audience. It has been esti- 
mated that in the early part of this year the total TV audience stood at 
75,000,000 people. Shows of a purely entertainment value have played to 
audiences as high as 35,000,000. News programs have reached as high as 
2,500,000. Religious programs (educational) average about a million. 


These figures would seem to imply that TV audiences would prefer variety 
acts to educational or religious programs in the proportion of 35 to 1. But 
that conclusion is not warranted for the following reasons. 


First: When the figure of 35,000,000 was reached, you can be sure that 
the program was scheduled for a time when every TV set in the nation was 
normally turned on. You can likewise be assured that every station on that 
particular network was receiving the program. So the potential audience was 
the highest that that particular network could reach. Conversely, you can 
generally take it as habitual that a news program or a religious or educa- 
tional program will be carried more locally and at a time when the maxi- 
mum TV audience cannot be reached. When a religious TV program like 
Bishop Sheen’s “Life is Worth Living” was scheduled at grade A time and 
with a large percentage of the Dumont chain of stations participating, we 
know what a reversal of statistics took place. 


Perhaps more astonishing than Bishop Sheen’s educational program and 
its overshadowing of Milton Berle’s variety show has been that of a matronly 
school teacher from Chicago whose lessons for tiny tots on weekday morn- 
ings has grown in a few months to over 2,000,000 viewers and in Chicago 
has already displaced Arthur Godfrey as the top ranking morning show. 


Secondly: Variety shows with commercial backing are generally highly ad- 
yertised and publicized to draw the highest possible audience while religious 
and other educational shows are not. It is not the intrinsic merit of the two 
types of programs that are pitted against each other but high pressure 
salesmanship versus no publicity. 


Thirdly: A commensurate amount of time, talent and money is ordinarily 
not devoted to the educational program as is given to the entertainment 
program. 


It seems false to me, therefore, to calculate the future of TV and TV 
programming on such misleading figures. But that is being done at present 
and unless educators are willing to take a more direct hand in the develop- 
ment of this enlarging educational instrument it will not fulfill its wonder- 
ful potentialities as “a new medium for expressing truth.” 

What is most necessary for the future of TV in Catholic education is that 
we discard and reject the traditional attitude of looking on television as 
an “industry,” as a salesman. As a means of communicating ideas, it is as 
revolutionary as the invention of movable type. It must, therefore, be looked 
upon as a legitimate tool of educators and a proper instrument of the 
Church and not go by default to the advertising council. 

Under the present setup, what practical steps can Catholic educators 
take to orient the development of TV? 

Under privately owned commercial telecasting stations? First: Accept 
whatever time is made available. Some stations are quite generous in giving 
time for public service. Within the curriculum of your school there is far 
superior material and talent to many of the shows that limp across the 
screens today. 

If time is made available during school hours, it can serve within the cur- 
riculum of the school system as incentive material or to give actual lessons 
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of the here’s how type or for bringing specially skilled guest instructors 
and artists into the classrooms. 


If the time is outside school hours, it can be used as part of any vocal 
arts program to develop student participants or as a means of improving 
public relations, acquainting those who know the parochial school only as a 
stranger in the community, with its students and teachers and showing them 
what goes on in a parochial school classroom. 


Where an educational station is at the service of the community, the 
educational possibilities are limited only by the amount of time, energy, money 
and imagination we wish to expend. I am presuming here that alert Catholic 
educators are sharing the responsibility for such a station together with 
other institutions in the community and are therefore entitled to a pro- 
portionate amount of program time. (Of course nothing helps so much as a 
financial stake in such a venture to insure actual co-management—the cost of 
a good TV studio is conservatively estimated at $250,000.) 


Some of the possibilities of an educational station in a community may 
be cited as follows: 


Programs can be set up throughout the school day to be beamed directly into 
classrooms and dovetailed with the curriculum. 


Special teaching talent in any subject can be made available to all students 
in that subject. It would be possible to bring Einstein, Maritain and Robert 
Frost into local college classrooms for a series of lectures in their special 
fields. A,unit of history, literature or religion could be given by intensively 
prepared teachers to all the students in a given area to supplement their 
routine pedagogical diet. 


Educational TV supplies a new element in American education—inter-com- 
munication between school systems, permitting public school classes to re- 
ceive programs emanating from parochial school teachers and vice versa. 


Programs from such a station after school hours can be used for purposes 
of adult education for general lectures in religion, for artistic productions, 
sports events and programs which are educational in a broad sense. 


When you consider that one TV chain last year produced over 5,000 pro- 
grams and that this corresponds with a total annual output of 3,000 movies 
for the entire motion picture industry, that three large networks already exist 
before the ultra high and very high frequencies are fully open to com- 
mercial telecasting, you can understand why the quality of programs is 
mediocre for the most part and why the infinite amount and variety of edu- 
cational material would be so welcome on our screens. 


Miss Isabel Redman, producer of CBS’s weekly religious program, “Lamp 
unto my feet,” had a good word of advice for Catholic priests, nuns and 
educators and their own participation in TV programming which I think 
sums up nicely what our reaction to this newest medium for expressing truth 
should be: 

First: Know the faith. 

Second: Know your community. 

Third: Know what you have to give the world. 

If television is a new medium for expressing truth, then it belongs by 


right and pre-eminently to those who hold the teaching magisterium. It is 
a right not to be dismissed lightly. Noblesse oblige. 











KINDERGARTEN MEETING 


FREE PLAY MATERIALS AND THE PROGRAM 


SISTER MARGARET GERTRUDE, SAINT MARY’S SCHOOL 
DUMONT, NEW JERSEY 


The activities of a kindergarten day are diversified. The daily schedule 
includes religion which, of course, permeates all the experience .of the day. 
Interspersed with lunch and rest, there follow an activity period, music, 
organized games and language arts. In the psychological arrangement of the 
program, the session ends with free play activities. However misleading 
this term may be to those who are not familiar with kindergarten work, free 
play is definitely something more than isolated and disconnected modes of 
entertainment. It is a rich, creative attivity—a directed attempt which actu- 
ates dormant capabilities in the development of the totality of skills involved in 
play. The misinformed might reject the expense of school in preference to 
home with the claim that play may easily be effected in the latter place. The 
discipline of the home is not, however, the discipline of the school, and al- 
though play be common to both parlor and kindergarten, it is with other 
children in the classroom that the individual child is taught the adjustment 
of living socially and is imbued with Christian principles to effect the change. 
The kindergarten channels the child from the isolation of the home into the 
social intercourse that we call living. 


Everyone is born with a desire to create and the resulting self-expression 
makes creative work enriching. Man finds expression for his moods and 
aspirations through a medium that particularly appeals to him. He experi- 
ences a deep satisfaction in his ability to utilize materials to express his 
own personality. 


Our little ones come to us, not as puppets, but as children of God, “with 
hearts to be formed to virtue and minds to be enlightened.” Each is eager 
to express his ideas whether it be by means of physical activity, construction, 
dramatic play or art. In our Catholic kindergarten program there is time 
scheduled for this objective, namely, the free play period. This is under the 
direct supervision of trained teachers imbued with Catholic philosophy of 
education and intent upon giving the children every opportunity to develop 
harmoniously their God-given powers and capacities. Education is an active 
process—not a passive one. The late lamented Monsignor Johnson describes 
it as “the process whereby those deep and abiding changes are wrought which 
make us what we are. It is something that happens to a human being as 
a result of self-activity.” 


In order to conduct the free play period advantageously, it is well to 
have the kindergarten equipped with carefully selected materials. The pur- 
pose of this equipment is to challenge the most skillful child and to pro- 
vide opportunities for achievement to the least skillful; to meet the social, 
mental, emotional, and moral needs of the five-year-olds; to train these chil- 
dren to live as individuals who respect the rights and property of others. 
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In the time allotted to this paper, it is not possible to describe all the 
materials available for free play. The discussion, therefore, will be limited 
to types of outstanding equipment. 


The piece of apparatus that offers greater possibilities for more children 
to play than any other of this type is the Climbing House or the Jungle 
Gym. Either satisfies physical activity and stimulates dramatic play. When 
the pretense is a burning house, hose in hand, Jimmie mounts the ladder to 
extinguish the fire. Sometimes one imagines a grocery store. Larry, with 
a scrap of cloth for an apron and a pencil behind his ear graciously serves 
his customers. Again, it is a wigwam. Brian and his Braves are whooping 
off to battle. There are times when Bobby, who apparently had been ab- 
sorbed in books, feels the urge for action and dashes off to join in the Indian 
raid. These are but a few examples of the physical and dramatic play this 
type of equipment suggests. The children are living these experiences to- 
gether and are being imbued with life-needed virtues of tolerance, gener- 
osity, courtesy, self-control and fair-play. 


Another type of equipment which has long and deservedly held an im- 
portant and popular place in play materials is blocks—small ones for simple 
construction, large ones for more pretentious structures. Our embryonic 
architects have abundant possibilities for manipulation, experimentation and 
construction. Unforeseen initiative evolves in the building of trains and 
boats, in the erecting of bridges and skyscrapers—then the aftermath—free 
play. It is advisable to conserve the resulting large block structures which 
remain intact and may be subject to improvement. These offer valuable situa- 
tions in. problem-solving. 


In a class recently, Ray and his friends had built a store. In the process 
of construction it had toppled over several times but this had not dis- 
couraged these young builders. Danny, who is a victim of cerebral palsy, 
accidentally brushed against the store—down it went. The boys set about 
good-naturedly and rebuilt it. But when Danny knocked it down a second 
time, it was too much for Michael who said impatiently, “You can’t play 
here anymore ’cause you’re alway knocking our store down.” Danny simply 
answered, as is his custom on such occasions, “I’m sorry.” Ray burst in 
with, “Oh, yes he can, too. He can’t help it if he knocks things down.” 


Can one justly claim that these children are merely playing? Isn’t this 
rather a purposeful activity in which blocks afford the children not only an 
opportunity for manipulative and constructive play but also an experience 
that calls for the exercise of Christian virtues so essential in the formation 
of children’s characters? Here is an example of a youngster who, discerning 
that Danny’s feelings had been hurt and that his rights as a member 
of that group had been challenged, immediately came to his friend’s de- 
fense. Ray gives evidence, through this demonstration of kindness, thought- 
fulness and friendliness toward Danny, of an intuitive sense of charity, 
justice and patience. 


What an incentive for dramatic play is a house set up with large scale 
models of household equipment, dolls and a carriage! The characters?— 
representatives of their immediate families. The activities ?—interpretations 
of scenes which occur at home. Sharon, portraying Mother, cares for the 
children, prepares the meals and does other little household chores in a 
happy, cheerful manner, Eddie, playing Daddy, goes to work to provide for 
his family. Dara and Judy, impersonating the children—help. a little— 
play a little. Here is a “real-life” situation for each child who in playing 
is living the part; each one is truly himself; each one is expressing his own 
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feelings, organizing his own ideas and sharing them with others. These 
five-year-olds are beginning to know and appreciate the family of which 
they are an important part. They are participating in true Christian social 
living which calls for decision and action according to Christ’s teachings. 


For some children art is a release. All children like to use clay, the 
easel, crayons, scissors and paste. These are materials through which the 
child expresses his feelings, tells you his observations, shows you the pic- 
tures he plans himself. Some children pass from the manipulative stage 
to the symbolic stage as they gain skill in handling materials. Others do 
not. Never look for the finished product. The child’s pleasure is in the use 
of the materials not in the results of their use. 


Clay fascinates Betty. She likes to roll it, to pound it, to poke her fingers 
in it. See her smile as she calls your attention—‘“Sister, look at the dog I 
made.” Clay is one of the most valuable tools for art expression because 
it is plastic and in the hands of the child the clay changes quickly from 
one thing to another. 


Mary Ellen and Rosemary seize the opportunity during a free play 
period to run to the easel where clean paper and jars of paint await their 
eager hands. They soon become completely absorbed in a work of art. What 
is it? Do not ask. They are painting—that is all that matters to them. 


Tommy has a special talent in crayon work. Now is his chance to get his 
crayons and draw that boat he has pictured in his mind. He begins his work 
and before you realize it he may have an audience—crayons in hand and 
ready to draw. 


Brightly colored paper, blunt scissors and paste lure Karen who has been 
impatiently waiting for this free play period. She wants to show her 
friends how to make paper dresses for their dolls. Decorations for the 
classroom, a scrapbook for a sick classmate, Valentines for the mail box 
at school are stimuli for the use of this material. 


While the children are experimenting with art materials, they are not 
only expressing their own personalities and experiencing a satisfaction in 
their work but they are also testing their God-given talents along these lines. 
An appreciation for the beautiful, a love for the good, and a sense of 
gratitude to God, who is the source of all beauty and goodness are being 
fostered in these youngsters. 


The work bench especially attracts the boys. A hammer, nails, saw, small 
plane, vise and a basket of wood are sufficient materials to satisfy the car- 
penter urge. Incidentally, these tools should be of good quality. Children’s 
toy tools are inadequate. Kevin and Tommy are busy at work. Kevin saws 
and Tommy nails the crossed pieces together and they each have an air- 
plane. Crude? Yes, indeed, but most gratifying to Kevin and Tommy be- 
cause they made them themselves—and out of wood. 


In addition to the equipment and materials already mentioned for use 
during the free play period, a sandbox would probably be in evidence. This 
is a haven for the socially retiring youngster who prefers to play alone for 
a time. Puzzles, lotto games, pegs and books are other materials for this 
type child to use until he becomes better adjusted to the group situation. 


The materials already mentioned do not in any degree exhaust the list 
of equipment for a free play period. The purpose of the discussion is merely 
to suggest a representative type of equipment to satisfy self-expression 
through physical activity, construction, dramatic play, and art, as well as 
for use in the daily work of the kindergarten. Blocks, for example, may be 
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employed in the construction of a store in the development of a unit on 
community helpers. Again, blocks may become the table, chairs, and beds 
in the dramatization of “The Three Bears.” 


The activities of the single day which have already been enumerated— 
and these grouped into weeks and months and finally the term—must be 
coordinated into the definite pattern which is the daily program. A rational 
plan is a rational guide and direction is the product of reason. The schedule 
of planned activities ordered to temper the energies of the child, and to 
determine his position in the classroom groups, achieves its grand pre- 
eminence in the light of what has already been treated. Its importance is 
unchallenged; its utility is immediately seen, but the planning demands 
careful study—wide experience—and deep analysis. The program must be 
directed toward the personality of the individual child—to outline in bold 
relief the qualities that identify him in God’s eyes as such—and all this in 
the complex situation where he remains one of a larger group. 


A harmful result of improper planning may be regimentation. The regi- 
mented child does not know how to think and act independently. Little or 
no opportunity is extended to him to choose his mode of expression and to 
appraise the results of his activities. Billy is thirsty—yet, he must wait 
until everyone goes for a drink. Is it necessary to adhere so rigidly to this 
type of routine? Certain simple routines that insure stability to the group, 
make for good order and discipline, and are aids to safety—prove useful 
and necessary. 


Nancy arrives and timidly surveys her new surroundings. She must be 
properly oriented with her group if she is to become a happy member of 
that group. No one can hurry the process of adjustment, but the wise 
teacher utilizes every opportunity to make Nancy feel at home. Important 
duties, such as distributing the place-mats for lunch period, dusting books 
in the library, putting clean paper on the easel accord Nancy a feeling of 
“belongingness.” A record of what she really knows, and a knowledge of 
her social, emotional, and moral growth will greatly aid the teacher to assist 
Nancy in becoming a well adjusted member of the group. 


Jackie’s parents must work and he is left in the care of his Grandmother. 
She is not able to keep up with all of his pranks. When his parents return 
from work, they are either too tired or too busy to be bothered with him. 
As a consequence, Jackie’s speech is not always pleasing and his attitude 
toward others is hostile. The eventful day arrives when Jackie enters kin- 
dergarten. He finds a little democracy where fair play, cooperation, waiting 
one’s turn, kindness and self-control are obvious. In this case, the teacher 
employs every means possible to help Jackie cope with this situation. She 
meets his parents, discusses his needs with them, provides profitable ex- 
periences so that he will be able to check those undesirable traits of char- 
acter that prevent him from becoming an accepted member of the group. 


It is evident that the kindergarten program must be flexible, so that the 
teacher, unhampered by a time element, will be free to observe the children, 
to give necessary help, to offer suggestions, and to solve the little social 
problems that arise. The purpose of such a program is to provide occasions 
for the practice of Christian social living by which he exercises self-control 
and cooperation as well as obedience and respect for authority; to give the 
children basic understandings and skills that will be the foundation for 
the subject matter they will be taught in future. 








READINESS FOR LEARNING IN THE KINDERGARTEN 


WANDA S. BARON, M.A., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Beginnings of readiness for learning start in the home—way back to the 
infant of six to twelve-months old. Dr. Marion Monroe, in her book, Growing 
into Reading, and Sister De Lourdes in hers, Baby Grows in Age and Grace, 
both emphasize background and all-around development which begin at 
infancy. 


By the kindergarten level children are trained to carry on a lengthy 
conversation, share experiences, play cooperatively at games, listen to longer 
stories, recite poetry, take part in dramatic play, and produce some type 
of creative art, all of which lay a foundation for future successes. 


This is stimulated by three factors—affection, opportunity to talk, and 
freedom to create and construct. The over-all factor of love stimulates the 
wholesome development of the child, spiritually, physically, mentally, socially, 
and emotionally. Expressing the ideas and emotions in talking is an abso- 
lute “must.” 


Through stimulating conversation in well known areas, such as pets, dogs 
and kittens and the fun you can have with them, toys and the fun of play- 
ing with them, fun in the home and playing with other members of the family, 
and fun on the farm, our units can serve as springboards to increasing 
interests and meaningful vocabulary and ideas about these topics. However, 
the pictures used in these units must be scientific, must be at the child’s level, 
and must include certain basic learning principles. These include extracting 
ideas, emotions and reactions, making inferences, and developing vocabulary, 
etc. 


Other pictures develop the left to right movement of the eye, careful 
scrutiny of likenesses and differences, and auditory skills of hearing similar 
sounds, words, word endings and word beginnings. All these skills are to 
be presented so attractively that the child is unconscious of the fact that 
he is actually learning these skills. Yet, the teacher knows that a thorough 
foundation is being laid for the more advanced learning which takes place 
in the first grade. 
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CATHOLIC BLIND EDUCATION SECTION 


PAPERS 


CATHOLIC WORK FOR THE BLIND IN THE UNITED STATES— 
REPORT OF A SURVEY 


WILLIAM T. JOHNSON, DIRECTOR OF RECREATION AND PUBLIC 
RELATIONS, CATHOLIC GUILD FOR THE BLIND 
DIOCESE OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


From the time of Bartimeus, the blind beggar mentioned in the gospels, 
even to the present day, the Catholic Church has included in her program 
the care ... both spiritual and physical ... of her unsighted children. 


However, it is not our purpose, at this time, to review the work of the 
Church in relation to what has been accomplished for the blind in the past. 
Rather, our report deals with the present work being accomplished and the 
work yet to be accomplished throughout the United States. 


To begin with, I believe that all here present will concede that we who 
work with adult blind have watched the work of our own agency grow from 
the time of its inception. Yet, I think we will also agree that we have 
hardly scratched the surface . .. that the potential is tremendous. 


But we have at least begun, so to speak; and in order to find out just 
how many others have likewise made a beginning, we embarked on this 
survey during the summer months of 1952. 


It was decided that we would write to the chancellor of every archdiocese 
or diocese in the country to find out just what was happening or what was 
contemplated in his locality with relation to a diocesan agency for the blind. 
We did not, of course, contact those dioceses in which a Catholic Guild for 
the Blind is already established. 


We included a questionnaire and a prepaid self-addressed return envelope 
with each letter to make it as simple as possible for each chancellor to 
reply. 

The letter sent to the chancellors reads as follows: 


Reverend dear Father: 

While we realize full well that your valuable time is limited, we are 
nevertheless presuming that you will take out a few moments to assist 
us in the project outlined below. 

We are endeavoring to compile an up-to-date list of priests engaged 
in work for the blind in the archdioceses and dioceses throughout the 
United States. To that end we have prepared the enclosed questionnaire, 
attempting to make it as brief as possible. This compilation is being 
done in conjunction with the National Catholic Educational Association, 
Blind Section. 
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Will you be good enough to fill out the questionnaire and return 
it to us in the envelope enclosed herein on which no postage is necessary? 
For your cooperation in this matter, many thanks! 
Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM T. JOHNSON, 
Director of Recreation and Public Relations 


The questionnaire was formulated with as much brevity as_ possible. 

It reads: 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

Please fill out and return to The Catholic Guild for the Blind, 191 Jora- 

lemon Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y., in the self-addressed prepaid envelope 
enclosed. 

1. Has a priest been appointed to work with the blind 
Weaple 01 your arotesen a eaadia - Reueneera 








yes no 
2. Does he work full time with the blind? heen ceeeeesees 
yes no 
Birmre rem t) |OU S e ing ys sk uh he gyn | tee a a 
yes no 
A Tas SERIA PONE NCES 8 sistas sic ba das canbe cpus eapacaeacseck cascdésledeats eetcecckoiersenthbeebece 
5. Has a Guild for the Blind been established in your 
ONE hn es ie Wares ae Bute tag Werte lbeca obits 
yes no 
6. If no, is it contemplated that a Guild will be estab- 
Peter AG ORE REO i a ea. uideereadans 
yes no 
7. Do any other Catholic Committees of any sort work 
with the bhnd In your diocese? = = - «| peeadectce’ ” waecevance 
yes no 
8. If yes, can you describe something of that program 
or give us the name of the person to whom to write 
for more information? 
REMARKS: 
DIOCESE: 
SRR ee Rae, eck csseccnussoapadehasscenencpecsdeheniatsgnascibinascsdeocedvebsadacds bowed 
SRE ass» Visas ivossus sdasusicantbsscoavtcsToopead ded uediavbcubinan sees cobidlciveliceteee lade 
Archdiocese or Diocese Result of Survey 
Albany, N. Y. No priest appointed, no plans for organizing. “There 


is a Braille organization conducted at the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart, Kenwood, Albany, N. Y.” 





Alexandria, La. “No” to all questions. 
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Archdiocese or Diocese 


Result of Survey 





Altoona, Pa. 


“No” to all questions. “Rev. James Fitzgibbon, 134 
Hawthorne St., Johnstown, Pa., maintains interest 
in the blind. Also, Rev. Joseph M. Rusnak, Mt. 
Union, Pa., St. Catherine’s Rectory. State main- 
tains summer camp in this parish.” 





Baker, Ore. 


“No” to all questions. 





Baltimore, Md. 


“No” to all questions. 





Belleville, Ill. 


“No” to all questions. “There are very few, if any, 
blind persons within the confines of this diocese.” 





Bismarck, N. D. 


“No” to all questions. “We have had no informa- 
tion to date on the need of this work here.” 





Boise, Idaho 


“No” to all questions. 





Burlington, Vt. 


“No plans to establish a Guild at present.” 





Camden, N. J. 


“No” to all questions. 





Charleston, S. C. 


“No” to all questions. 





Cheyenne, Wyo. 


“No” to all questions. 





Chicago, Ill. 


“Priest is self-appointed; work is known as Cath- 
olic Blind Administration, Mr. Wm. Lynch, Mgr.; 
Rev. John J. Dussman, Moderator (in addition to 
pastoral duties and Chaplain at the Naval Air Sta- 
tion), 21 West Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill.” 





Cincinnati, Ohio 


“No” to all questions. “The Legion of Mary is 
established in the diocese. Both in Cincinnati and 
in Dayton, Ohio, the Legion has a Curia whose 
special work is to help the blind, supplying them 
with Catholic literature in Braille, reading to them, 
etc. Rev. Edward Kotter, Mt. St. Mary of West 
Seminary, 5440 Moeller Ave., Norwood, Cincinnati, 
12, Ohio, could give you further information on 
their work in this line.” 





Cleveland, Ohio 


Priest appointed part time to work with the blind: 
Rev. James A. Slaminka, 2281 Columbus Rd., Cleve- 
land, 13, Ohio. “The St. Vincent de Paul Society 
is the sponsor of the program for the blind; the 
program includes monthly meetings, catechetical 
instructions, days of recollection, Communion Mass 
and Breakfast, organized pilgrimages. The So- 
ciety also supplies material aid or the means of 
acquiring support for needy blind.” 
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Archdiocese or Diocese 


Result of Survey 





Columbus, Ohio 


Priests engaged in part time work with the blind: 
Rev. Joseph Hakel and Rev. Robert Gately, Holy 
Cross Church, 204 S. 5th St., Columbus, Ohio; not 
planned to establish a Guild in the immediate fu 
ture. “The Sisters of Notre Dame, St. Joseph 
Academy, 331 East Rich St., Columbus, have been 
engaged in this work for years; also a committee 
of women representing the IFCA in the Diocesan 
Council of Catholic Women; Miss Inez Mulligan. 
2001 Tewksbury Rd., Columbus, Ohio. 





Corpus Christi, Tex. 


“No” to all questions. 





Covington, Ky. 


Letter from Most Rev. Wm. T. Mulloy, Bishop of 
Covington: “Thus far, there are no priests en- 
gaged in work for the blind in the Diocese of Cov- 
ington.” 





Crookston, Minn. 


“No” to all questions. “This being a small mis- 
sionary diocese, we don’t have the staff required 
for many of the activities of larger dioceses.” 





Dallas, Tex. 


“No” to all questions. 





Davenport, Iowa 


“No” to all questions. 





Des Moines, Iowa 


“No” to all questions. “The Catholic Charities is 
always willing to cooperate and assist in helping 
care for the blind.” 





Dubuque, Iowa 


Priest appointed part time to work with the blind: 
Rev. Claude B. Norton, St. Mary’s Church, Vinton, 
Iowa. 





El Paso, Tex. 


“No” to all questions. “We would appreciate a lit- 
tle information about the formation of a Guild. At 
least a goodly portion of the blind in this locale 
would be Spanish speaking.” (Information on set- 
ting up a Guild and pertinent literature forwarded 
to the Chancellor.—wW. T. J.) 





Erie, Pa. 


Priest appointed part time to work with the blind. 
Questionnaire answered “yes” to question: Is it 
contemplated that a Guild will be formed in the 
near future. Very Rev. Msgr. James M. Powers, 
205 W. 9th St., Erie, Pa. 





Evansville, Ind. 


“No” to all questions. 
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Archdiocese or Diocese 


Result of Survey 





Fargo, N. D. 


“No” to all questions. “The State school for the 
Blind is now in a small town of Bathgate, N. D., 
but recent legislation has permitted its removal to 
a larger town. It may be possible that it will be 
moved here to Fargo. If so, we shall look into the 
possibilities to see what we can do for the blind 
Catholic patients.” (Underscoring is mine—W.J.) 





Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


“No” to all questions. 





Gallup, N. M. 


“No” to all questions. “There seems to be no need 
of a Guild as yet in this missionary Diocese!” 





Galveston, Tex. 


” 


“No” to all questions. “Regretfully yours... 





Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“No” to all questions. Committee working with 
the Blind: Catholic Service Bureau, Rev. Joseph 
Walen, Director, Association of Commerce Bldg., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Green Bay, Wis. 


“No” to all questions. 





Greensburg, Pa. 


“No” to all questions. “Diocese is just being or- 
ganized. I feel sure that this work will be taken 
up later.” 





Harrisburg, Pa. 


“No” to all questions. 





Helena, Mont. 


“No” to all questions. “There are relatively few 
blind persons in the Diocese. I am not aware that 
there is more than one blind person in any one 
parish.” 





Indianapolis, Ind. 


Priest appointed part time: Rev. James Dede, 5692 
Central Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. “The State 
School for the Blind is on the outskirts of Indian- 
apolis. A designated priest visits the school every 
Thursday and once each month the fifteen Catholic 
children are brought to Immaculate Heart Parish 
Church for Mass and Holy Communion where the 
parish societies are also interested.” 





Joliet, Il. 


“No” to all questions. “Catholic Charities Office, 
19 E. Jefferson St., Joliet, Ill., makes referral of 
the blind for blind pension from State, according 
to their disability.” 





Kansas City, Kan. 


“No” to all questions. 
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Archdiocese or Diocese 


Result of Survey 











Kansas City, Mo. 


No priest appointed. Establishment of a Guild is 
“under consideration.” “The Jewish Women’s Fed- 
eration work in conjunction with the Catholic Com- 
munity Service, and using facilities of the Catholic 
Community Service, teach skills to the blind. Con- 
tact: Mr. Larson, Catholic Community Service, 
3200 Main St., Kansas City, Mo.” 





LaCrosse, Wis. 






“No” to all questions. “I know of many cases of 
parish societies providing transportation to Mass 
and Saturday confession for blind neighbors. Our 
Diocesan Council of Catholic Women does some 
work, unofficially.” 





Lafayette, Ind. 





“No” to all questions. 











Lansing, Mich. 


Priest appointed part time: Rev. Anselm Myers, 
O.F.M. Conv., St. Lawrence Hospital, Lansing, 15, 
Mich. “Father Myers, Chaplain at St. Lawrence 
Hospital, acts as Chaplain for the Michigan State 
School for the Blind. He would be better able to 
give you information concerning his work at that 
institution.” 





Lincoln, Neb. 







Priest appointed part time: Rev. Albin Bauer, 
C.PP.S., St. Mary’s Church, Nebraska City, Neb. 
“This priest is pastor of the parish in which is 
located the State Home for the Blind. He visits 
there and does whatever he can for the people 
living there. A blind girl is music instructor in 
our Diocesan orphanage.” 














Little Rock, Ark. 


Priest appointed part time: Rev. Edward F. Moon- 
ey, 4915 Hillcrest Ave., Little Rock, Ark. “The 
Arkansas Home for the Blind is located in Holy 
Souls Parish and the assistant there, Father Moon- 
ey, has the care of the Institution. However, there 
are very few Catholics at this Institution. We 
have an Adjustment Center for the Blind located 
in Good Counsel Parish and the pastor of Good 
Counsel is in direct charge thereof. He is: Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. John B. Scheper, 1715 Maryland Ave., 
Little Rock, Ark.” 









Madison, Wis. 


“No” to all questions. “Miss Elnora Scannell of 
the Blessed Martin House, 746 Washington Ave., 
has done some of this work.” 










Manchester, N. H. 


“No” to all questions except concerning the estab- 
lishment of a Guild. The question is answered 
“yes” with the notation “when trained workers are 
available.” 
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Archdiocese or Diocese 


Result of Survey 





Marquette, Mich. 


“No” to all questions. 





Mobile, Ala. 


Priest appointed part time: Rev. Paul Mullaney, 
Little Flower Rectory, 2053 Government St., Mo- 
bile, Ala. 





Monterey-F resno, Calif. 


“No” to all questions. “We are unaware of such 
a need probably because of our ignorance.” 





Nashville, Tenn. 


“No” to all questions. “Children from the School 
for the Blind are brought to St. Patrick’s Church, 
Nashville, on Sunday. Braille catchisms are pro- 
vided, Sisters instruct. Work for the blind is on a 
parochial basis only.” 





Natchez, Miss. 


“No” to all questions. 





New Orleans, La. 


“No” to all questions. 





New York, N. Y. 


Priest appointed part time: Rt. Rev. Msgr. John 
M. J. Quinn, 1658 Hurting Ave., N. Y. C. “Super- 
visor of blind in N. Y. Archdiocese; Supervisor of 
Catechetical Instruction at Lavelle School and N .Y. 
Institute.” Also, Rev. Wilfred Riordan, 731 Morris 
Park Ave., Bronx, N. Y., and Rev. John McMahon, 
1658 Hurting Ave., N. Y. C. An establishment of 
a Guild is contemplated. (In February, 1953, the 
C. G. B. for the Archdiocese of N. Y. was officially 
established, with Rev. Robert Ford as Director. 
Guild offices are located in the Mary Manning 
Walsh Home, 420 East 59th St., N. Y. C., tele- 
phone MUrray Hill 8 5565, ext. 15.) 





Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


“No” to all questions. 





Oklahoma City, Okla. 


“No” to all questions. “No committee works with 
the blind for the specific purpose; nor do I know 
of any specific cases. However, if the blind person 
were a charity case otherwise, it would undoubt- 
edly be taken care of by the Associated Catholic 
Charities.” 





Omaha, Neb. 


“No” to all questions. “Some men of the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society have worked with the Omaha 
Association for the Blind although not as a project 
of the Society. One of the men has helped make 
a Braille translation of Catholic material.” 
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Archdiocese or Diocese 


Result of Survey 





Peoria, Ill. 


“No” to all questions. “We shall be happy to re- 
ceive any report or literature you may publish in 
this connection.” (Copy of survey being sent— 
WJ) 





Portland, Me. 


“No” to all questions. 





Portland, Ore. 


“No” to all questions. “Members of the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society and also of the Holy Name 
Society arrange for blind Catholics to attend Mass 
on Sundays and Holy Days.” 





Providence, R. I. 


“No” to all questions. “R. I. Chapter, I.F.C.A., 
Rev. Ronald G. Dailey, Chaplain, Mt. St. Rita Con- 
vent, Manville P. O., R. I.; Program for the blind: 
maintain taxi service for the blind to attend Mass; 
visit blind; Christmas party for the blind; sponsor 
a Day of Recollection in Spring and a Week-End 
Retreat in summer; donate prayer books in Braille 
and other religious articles.” 





Pueblo, Colo. 


“No” to all questions. “We have never considered 
blind people a problem as far as this section of the 
country is concerned; we seem to have so few of 
them that nothing after the fashion of a Guild has 
been contemplated. Wherever they are, all pos- 
sible consideration is given to them on the part 
of the Church in this area.” 





Raleigh, N. C. 


“No” to all questions. “At present nothing is 
being done.” 





Reno, Nev. 


“No” to all questions. “This Diocese hasn’t suf- 
ficient people for the above program.” 





Rochester, N. Y. 


Priest appointed part time: Rev. John B. Galla- 
gher, C.SS.R., 108 Franklin St., Rochester, N. Y. 





Rockford, Il. 





“No” to all questions. 





Sacramento, Calif. 


“No” to all questions. 
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— Archdiocese or Diocese Result of Survey 





Saginaw, Mich. Priests (3) do part time work. “The Michigan 
Employment Institution for the Blind happens to a 
e- be located within the parish limits of St. Andrew’s 
in Church, Saginaw. Very Rev. Msgr. Timothy Kro- 
a both is the pastor: 612 N. Michigan Ave.; he and a 
his two assistants, Rev. Joseph Roach and Rev. 4 
George Klimas, do a great deal of work around 2 
the institution. Other than this, we do not have : 
any priests who are dedicated to full or part time Pi 
work with the blind. No care for the blind has 3 
been established here either. None is contemplated 








n- in the near future.” : 
ne So 4 
ss St. Cloud, Minn. “No” to all questions. “At present there does not 


seem to be a need for a Guild in the Diocese.” 






































St. Joseph, Mo. “No” to all questions. * 
A., * 
4: St. Louis, Mo. “No” to all questions. 4 
wd St. Paul, Minn. “No” to all questions. “The assistant pastors at i 
or the Church of the Immaculate Conception, Faribault, a 
nd Minn., care for the blind in the State School lo- 4 
lle cated there.” 
— Salina, Kan. “No” to all questions. “Each priest is expected 
ed to assist and aid the cases in his parish.” 
- Salt Lake City, Utah “No” to all questions. “It is not a lack of sym- a 
pathy but we have been absorbed in fundamental a 
a parish work. Three years ago we established our F 
a first home for the aged; soon we will have a priest 
9 part time in deaf-mute work; but the blind?” Fh 
— San Antonio, Tex. “No” to all questions. “There are comparatively 4 
4 few blind in this city and of those even fewer are a 
¥ Catholics. We have a very active Community ‘a 
Chest program for the physical rehabilitation of y 
a these people and with this program Archbishop a 
Lucey has been closely connected. As regards the Be 
if- spiritual welfare, however, this is left in the hands 4 
of the pastors.” a 
San Francisco, Calif. “No” to all questions. “His Excellency, Archbishop : 
la- Mitty, has requested that I follow up in regard to § 


doing something for the blind in this Archdiocese. 
ot I would be pleased if you could send me suggested 
plans of organization which would fit an Arch- 
diocese such as San Francisco.” (Detailed plan “| 
for organizing Guild sent along with literature. 
—WJ) 
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Archdiocese or Diocese 


Result of Survey 





Santa Fe, N. M. 


“No” to all questions. 





Savannah-Atlanta, Ga. 


“No” to all questions. “As you may realize, the 
facilities of this diocese are not very great. We 
are large in area, but limited in resources. Our 
priests are few in number. The responsibility for 
the blind is placed on each individual pastor.” 





Sioux City, Iowa 


“No” to all questions. 





Springfield, Ill. 


“No” to all questions. 





Springfield, Mass. 


“No” to all questions except the establishment of 
a Guild in the near future to which they have an- 
swered “yes.” “There has been nothing done so 
far in this diocese on a large scale. Certain blind 
people have been helped individually only.” 





Superior, Wis. 


“No” to all questions. 





Trenton, N. J. 


“No” to all questions except the one concerning 
the establishment of a Guild to which they an- 
swered “not at present.” 





Tucson, Ariz. 


“No” to ail questions. 





Washington, D. C. 


“No” to all questions. 





Wheeling, W. Va. 


“No” to all questions. 








Wichita, Kan. 





Wilmington, Del. 


“No” to all questions. “There are very few blind per- 
sons in the State of Kansas, particularly Catholic. 
His Excellency has obtained confectionery stands 
in all the Catholic hospitals in the diocese for the 
blind. The problem is hardly serious enough in 
the diocese to warrant much action.” 





“No” to all questions. 








Winona, Minn. 


“No” to all questions. 





Worcester, Mass. 


“No” to all questions. “At the present time the blind 
in this diocese are being helped through the or- 
ganization for the blind in the Archdiocese of 
Boston. Publications from the Boston Pilot are 
being used by our priests to help in this very im- 
portant work.” 
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Archdiocese or Diocese Result of Survey 





Yakima, Wash. “No” to all questions except contemplation that a 
Guild will be established—which is answered “yes.” 
“The Legion Mary does a limited amount of 
work in behalf ‘of the blind in the City of Yakima. 
However, this field needs further extension. You 
may write to the undersigned for more informa- 
tion at a later date.” Signed—Joseph P. Dough- 
erty, Bishop of Yakima, P. O. Box 901, Yakima, 
Wash. 





Youngstown, Ohio “No” to all questions. 





We have received no response from the following Dioceses: Dodge City, 
Kan.; Duluth, Minn.; Grand Island, Neb.; Great Falls, Mont.; Lafayette, La.; 
Owensboro, Ky.; Paterson, N. J.; Rapid City, S. D.; St. Augustine, Fla.; 
San Diego, Calif.; Scranton, Pa.; Sioux Falls, S. D.; Spokane, Wash.; Steu- 
benville, Ohio; Syracuse, N. Y.; and Toledo, Ohio. 

If our questionnaire has served to alert some of the bishops to the need 
for the establishment of an organized work for the blind in their own dio- 
ceses, it has in some measure fulfilled its purpose. 

It has also supplied us with the names and addresses of some people ac- 
tively working with the blind—or at least interested in blind work. 


It is therefore recommended that: 


1. A national organization of Catholic workers for the blind be set up and 
put into operation without delay, using the names ascertained by 
this survey as the nucleus of the organization. 

2. That a house organ or newsletter be set up within this organization, 
issued perhaps on a quarterly basis, to disseminate information that 
will be helpful or of interest to all; that will also lend some cohesion 
to the membership. This could be sponsored by funds received from 
membership dues. 

8. That wherever it has been indicated that the ordinary is even remotely 
interested in establishing a diocesan work for the blind, some follow- 
up work be accomplished by a committee set up within this Blind 
Section of the NCEA. 


For your attention, many thanks! 


ADDENDA: LIST OF CATHOLIC WORKERS FOR THE BLIND IN THE 
UNITED STATES ASCERTAINED BY SURVEY 
ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED 


Mr. Dudley L. Baker Rev. Thomas J. Carroll 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul Director—C.G.B. 
2331 Mullanphy St. 49 Franklin St. 
St. Louis 6, Mo. Boston, Mass. 
: Rev. Edward Cotter 
Rev. Albin Bauer, C.PP.S. Mt. St. Mary of the West Seminary 
St. Mary’s Church 5440 Moeller Ave., Norwood 


Nebraska City, Neb. Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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Rev. Ronald G. Dailey 
St. Rita’s Convent 
Manville P. O., R. I. 


Rev. James Dede 
5692 Central Avenue 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Rev. Philip H. Duffy 
Superintendent of Schools 
907 Terry Ave. 

Seattle 4, Wash. 


Rev. John J. Dussman 
Catholic Blind Administration 
21 West Superior St. 

Chicago 10, Ill. 


Rev. James Fitzgibbons 
134 Hawthorne St. 
Johnstown, Pa. 


Rev. Robert Ford 
Director—C.G.B. 
420 E. 59th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Rev. John Gallagher, C.SS.R. 
108 Franklin St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Rev. Robert Gately 
204 S. 5th St. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Rev. Joseph Hakel 
204 S. 5th St. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Rev. William Jenks, C.SS.R. 

Director—Summer School for Teach- 
ers of Sight Conservation, Cath- 
olic University 

323 East 61st St. 

New York 21, N. Y. 


Rev. John Klocke, S.J. 
Director—Xavier Society for the Blind 
154 E. 28rd St. 

New York, N. Y. 


Very Rev. Msgr. Timothy Kroboth 
612 N. Michigan Ave. 
Saginaw, Mich. 


Rev. Francis J. Lackner 
336 Walnut St. 
Sewickley, Pa. 





Rev. Paul M. Lackner 
Director—C.G.B. 

331 Fourth Ave. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Mr. Larson 

Catholic Community Service 
3200 Main St. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Very Rev. Msgr. Leonard W. Leiven 
1624 N. 7th St. 
Milwaukee 7, Wis. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. E. A. Loftus 
Director—C.G.B. 

525 Washington St. 

Buffalo 3, N. Y. 


Mr. William Lynch 
Catholic Guild for the Blind 
21 W. Superior St. 

Chicago 10, IIl. 


Rev. Harold J. Martin 
Director—C.G.B. 

191 Joralemon St. 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Rev. Edward F. Mooney 
4915 Hillcrest Ave. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Rev. Paul Mullaney 
2053 Government St. 
Mobile, Ala. 


Miss Inez Mulligan 
2001 Tewksbury Road 
Columbus, Ohio 


Rev. Anselm Myers, O.F.M. Conv. 
St. Lawrence Hospital 
Lansing 15, Mich. 


Rev. Claude B. Norton 
St. Mary’s Church 
Vinton, Iowa 


Very Rev. Msgr. James M. Powers 
205 W. 9th St. 
Erie, Pa. 


Rev. Thomas J. Rilley 
Director—C.G.B. 
1819 Arch St. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Rev. Joseph M. Rusnak 
St. Catherine’s Rectory 
Mount Union, Pa. 


Miss Elnora Scannell 
Blessed Martin House 
746 Washington Ave. 
Madison, Wis. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Schefer 
1715 Maryland Ave. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Rev. Robert J. Shea 
Director—C.G.B. 
397 Ferry St. 

New Haven, Conn. 


Sisters of Notre Dame 
331 E. Rich St. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Rev. James Slaminka 
2281 Columbus Road 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Rev. J. Joseph Sullivan 
Director—C.G.B. 

163 Winter St. 

Fall River, Mass. 


Rev. Joseph Walen 
Director—Catholic Service Bureau 
Association of Commerce Bldg. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 











SOME TRENDS IN THE TEACHING OF RELIGION 
IN CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


MISS ELLAMAY HORAN, Ph.D., CHICAGO, ILL. $ 


When I was invited to address your group, your chairman anticipated my 
diffidence. I was told that it was not at all necessary for me to know any- 
thing about the teaching of the blind, that you who are specialists in this 
field will make the needed transfers to the degree in which you are inter- 
ested. But I must say, since I promised to come for this morning’s session, 
I have been thinking of the educational needs of blind children. Without 
doubt, this consideration has guided me in selecting the trends to comment on. 
The topic assigned to me for presentation offers opportunity for considerable 
breadth of treatment. I am glad. It is permitting me to make observations 
on certain principles, content, and procedures, each of which is important in 
the teaching of religion, each of which in the last twenty-five years has been 
a challenge to specialists, supervisors and classroom teachers who are critical 
of the achievement of our schools. But it is possible, as I go from topic 
to topic, you would have liked a more complete explanation of a particular 
topic. I shall be very glad to return to that topic in the discussion period, 
if you will ask me. 


I. OUR PRIMARY OBJECTIVE IN TEACHING RELIGION 


What is our primary objective in teaching religion? The late Monsignor 
Cooper put it simply and clearly when, years ago, he said, “Our primary ob- 
jective in the teaching of religion, through the whole period of general edu- 
cation, is to guide children and youth to grow in love of God and in love of 
neighbor.” In other words, this objective applies to the nursery school and 
to youth in the junior college, and to all the grades in between. You will 
note, Monsignor Cooper did not say that our first purpose in teaching religion 
is to help the learner explain his faith or define it, or know its history. He 
made it very clear that all other objectives but to guide pupils to love God 
and love their neighbor are of secondary or less importance. I think we can 
say that 95 per cent of the time devoted to the teaching of religion in the 
elementary school should attack directly the objective—love of God and love 
of neighbor. This objective summarizes the Catholic rule of life and should 
guide: 

(1) The preparation and thinking of teachers. 

(2) The selection of content to teach pupils. 

(3) Teaching procedures. 

(4) The evaluation of the success of teaching both by supervisors and 
formal testing. A keen respect for this objective—to teach love of God and 
love of neighbor for God’s sake—or this same idea put in other words might 
be designated as the number one trend in present-day teaching of religion at 
the elementary school level. 


II. HOW RELIGION CLASSES CAN HELP CHILDREN TO 
GROW IN LOVE OF GOD AND LOVE OF NEIGHBOR 


What can our religion classes do to help children grow in love of God and 
love of neighbor? It’s a very big order; it’s complicated to say the least, 
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It’s difficult, but our confidence is in this. The teacher has divine assistance, 
and the learner, too. But as we reflect on divine assistance, it is well to 
remember those words of a saint, “Work as if all depended on work, and 
pray as if all depended on prayer.” 


From the standpoint of orderly presentation, but it is not at all as simple 
as that, I think, we can first say, the child, the youth or adult, must be 
taught the law of love in its application to his daily life. He must be given 
motives for living up to this ideal. He must know the means that God, in 
His goodness, has instituted to help man live up to this ideal. He must 
know not only what the means of grace are, the tremendous power that they 
can be in his daily life, but how to use them to the greatest profit. This is 
the knowledge our pupils must acquire, but always in terms of their maturity 
and the situations in which they live. 


But knowledge alone is not sufficient. Teachers, and parents too, must 
recognize the place and force of the emotions in the development of a relig- 
ious character. The classroom can do a perfectly fine job in giving knowl- 
edge, but if life in the school itself and in the world outside does not support 
this knowledge, if the ideal practiced is not practiced and respected in the 
environment in which the child lives, the very best of classroom teaching 
may be inefficacious. Why? The child develops unfavorable attitudes. He 
does not like the ideals of religion. Yes, it is easy for him to lose confidence 
in the teaching of the religion class, or come to the conclusion that it does 
not work. Knowledge is not enough. Appreciation is also necessary. This 
is something so very important that we cannot ignore it. Moreover, appre- 
ciations can’t be taught; they are caught. There is a trend in certain groups 
to use poetry to develop appreciations for the things of God. Now I have 
no quarrel with poetry. I get genuine joy from it. But I am critical of 
those who think it has anything more than a superficial contribution to make 
to the development of an appreciation for the Catholic rule of life. It is 
nothing compared to example and satisfied experience. 


The development of favorable attitudes in the pupil suggests the import- 
ance of the school extending its influence into the community. It seems to 
demand a knowledge on the part of the teacher of the play and community 
life of pupils. It calls for cooperation with the home and from the home. If 
you will note I have first said “with the home.” Yes, parents are the first 
teachers of their children. They have a grace for their children that no 
teacher has. There are few parents, when once rapport has been established 
with them, that are not tremendously interested in the religious welfare of 
their children. They themselves may be indifferent. They may be putting 
off from year to year their own personal conversions, but most of them want 
their children to be good practical Catholics. Yet there are a host of parents 
—practicing Catholics and the indifferent—who have no idea of the part their 
personal example and opinion plays in the lives of their children. There is 
a trend today for teachers to make known to parents at the beginning of a 
month or semester just what religion classes will strive to do during the 
coming month or semester. Parents are told how they can help. They are 
informed also how particular opinions and practices in the home can inter- 
fere with the success of the school’s teaching. 


I have mentioned the importance of the individual learner understanding 
well the Catholic rule of life, motives for living up to it, and the means God 
has established to help him live this ideal, and all in terms of his maturity 
and the situation in which he is living. I have attempted to indicate the 
importance of example in school, community and home if classroom teach- 
ing is to be successful, 
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There is another factor that the teacher must consider if her classroom 
teaching is to bear fruit. The pupil must have opportunities to put love of 
God and neighbor into practice. If he does not have an opportunity to incor- 
porate this ideal into his daily life, classroom teaching contributes, little to 
his growth in love of God and love of neighbor. Children need a world of 
encouragement in putting this ideal into practice. They also need satisfied 
experience. Here again school management, the home and community can 
support an ideal, favor its practice or interfere with it completely. The indi- 
vidual needs continued experience if he is to grow in the acquisition of habit. 
And he is not inclined to repeat unhappy experiences. There is a trend 
today for Catholic education to evaluate classroom management, school man- 
agement, playground management, in terms of the experiences they offer to 
encourage pupils to put into practice the Catholic ideal of conduct. 


Ill. THE CATECHISM OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AND 
OUR OBJECTIVE 


The Revised Baltimore Catechism, the most commonly used text of doctrine 
in our country, and, in fact, all catechisms of Christian Doctrine, gives the 
Catholic explanation of loving God and neighbor. They give the motives for 
living up to this ideal and instruct on the divine means that are at man’s 
disposal to grow in love of God and love of neighbor. Twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, there were some of us who said, “Let’s put aside the catechism 
as a text for children. Let’s prepare modern religion texts.” We were criti- 
cal of the results, and rightly so, of question and answer teaching. We re- 
gretted the practice that required youngsters to memorize every single state- 
ment, word for word, and above all the answers that they didn’t understand. 
We knew from objective data that some answers were forgotten after a period 
of a few months and almost all others after a few years. 


But the years have taught us that the catechism in its questions and an- 
swers is an invaluable text, if it is taught intelligently; that it is most diffi- 
cult for any so-called modern text to take its place. The catechism is psycho- 
logical in its organization; it is unitary. There are very few statements in 
it that will not help the learner to grow in love of God and love of neighbor. 
The greatest difficulty seems to be that teachers have not had guidance in 
penetrating the meaning of the catechism answers. I hope some day soon 
a handbook will be prepared that will give teachers not only a simple ex- 
planation of each answer in the catechism but one that will answer these 
questions: (1) How can this statement help me to grow in love of God or 
love of my neighbor, or both? (2) How can it help the children I am teach- 
ing? I hope I am not rash in saying, if we cannot see the application of a 
particular statement to the child’s growth in love of God and neighbor, then 
for the time let us put that statement aside and not use it until we discover 
its application. Our teaching will be much more fruitful. 


You recall these words of Scripture, “The whole world is made desolate 
because no man thinks in his heart.” We want our children to learn to think 
in terms of Christian doctrine. There is a trend today to guide even the 
youngest pupils to make brief meditations on catechism statements, some- 
thing in this manner: 


The teacher writes the statement on the blackboard. She says, “Let us 
remember that God is present.” And she permits a few seconds of silence. 
She continues: 

“What does this statement say?” (Silence... ) 


“How does it apply to my life?” (Silence................. 
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TEACHING RELIGION 


“When do I want to remember this?” (Silence...........sssee ) 

“Is there something I should do about it today?” (Silence... ) 

“Let us make up a prayer, asking God to give us His help to remember 
this truth.” (Silence.................. ) 

Each lesson in the catechism is so rich in its applications to life that no 
textbook, no study lessons, can do it justice. For this reason many teachers 
are grateful for a handbook to guide them in teaching catechism lessons. I 
think we can rejoice in the possibilities of film strips and records as supple- 
mentary teaching devices. They give the pupil a development of a lesson 
that is utterly impossible in the limited pages of a textbook. Where the 
blind are concerned, the records will be invaluable. I do not know to what 
extent the teaching of the blind uses pictures, but without doubt in the hands 
of the teacher who knows how to describe pictures, the film strips themselves 
should also be a fine supplementary teaching device. I am sure all present 
are familiar with the film strips being prepared under the supervision of 
Father Mullen of St. John’s University, Brooklyn. I believe, at this time, 
there are seven or eight film strips ready for use with the catechism. 


IV. LOVE OF GOD AND LOVE OF NEIGHBOR FOR 
GOD’S SAKE, THE CATHOLIC RULE OF LIFE 


We have mentioned that the catechism tells us how we are to love God 
and love our neighbor. The catechism, in the first lesson in Part II, sum- 
marizes the Catholic rule of life in these two statements: 

To love God, our neighbor and ourselves we must keep the command- 

ments of God and of the Church, and perform the spiritual and corporal 

works of mercy. (Answer to Question 190) 

Everyone is obliged to perform the works of mercy, according to his own 

ability and the need of his neighbor. (Answer to Question 193) 
If the rule of life outlined in Part II of the catechism were lived by Cath- 
olics, the world would be quite a “different place in which to live. The way 
of life lived would be so admirable that nonbelievers would be drawn to the 
Church. There would be no communism. I am quite convinced that there 
are hundreds of thousands of Catholics of our generation—of my generation 
at least, perhaps I should be more exact—who have no understanding of the 
Catholic way of life and of its application to their daily life. Why is it that 
there are Catholics who are faithful in going to Holy Mass, faithful in re- 
ceiving the Sacraments of Penance and Holy Eucharist, but in public life, 
in business, as a citizen, in their leisure pursuits, they seem to show little 
understanding of the obligations of a Catholic? I am inclined to think these 
people have never been taught to apply God’s law to their daily life. There 
has been a marked trend in the last twenty years to interpret to our chil- 
dren the Catholic way of life in terms of the situations that they must meet 
every day. A great many religion classes are being given an abundance of 
experience in applying God’s law of love, and classes in social studies, in 
particular, are continuing this guidance. Today, religion teachers them- 
selves have a better understanding of current life than they have ever had 
before, not only of the child’s daily life but of the life of the adult as well. 
Their preparation to teach has included courses on the Catholic moral ideal 
and on the encyclicals. As a result, children today are being given an 
abundance of experience in looking upon every man, woman and child as 
their neighbor. They are given experience in analyzing everyday situations, 
and the local situations in which they live. Yes, practice in interpreting their 
obligations of justice and charity is abundantly given in many elementary 
school religion classes. 
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V. THE HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE MASS IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHING 


Now for a few observations on present trends in teaching Holy Mass at 
the elementary school level. It is well that I refrained from plufiging into 
this topic until late in my time assignment. If I had introduced it earlier, I 
might not have mentioned any other topic. 


Today there is a growing tendency to teach Holy Mass in every grade of 
the grade school, with one of the upper grades devoting at least three periods 
a week to this study. This is a most commendable practice. Each year, 
from the primary grades on, pupils are taught and checked on their under- 
standing and ability to do the following before and during Holy Mass, but 
always in terms of their increasing maturity: 


(1) Before Mass, to offer the Holy Sacrifice to God to adore Him, to 
thank Him, to make up for sin, and to ask for blessings. 


(2) To place themselves in a disposition of sorrow for sin at the Con- 
fiteor. 


(3) To find in the Gospel and the priest’s talk a particular message 
to them from God. 


(4) To unite with the priest in offering both the bread and wine. 
(5) To offer themselves to God at the prayer, In spiritu humilitatis. 


(6) To offer our Blessed Lord, the Divine Victim, to God the Father 
immediately after the Consecration. 


(7) To receive Holy Communion at each Holy Mass at which they assist. 


I am inclined to think that we have made greater strides in teaching the Mass 
in the past fifteen years than we have in any other topic in the religion 
curriculum, and this is well. No other topic has the same opportunity for 
repetition and practice in the life of the learner, Almost all topics in doc- 
trine can be related to the Mass. It is to be regretted, but it is true, that 
most of the lessons pupils learn in school are forgotten. Why? Because 
there is little to remind pupils of them in daily life, because they do not 
have occasion to use them. It is different where Holy Mass is concerned. 
The practical Catholic goes to Holy Mass at least once a week. If he has 
learned to pray the Mass well, not only will he be offering to Almighty God 
the greatest act of worship possible, not only will he be receiving Holy 
Communion, but at the same time he is enrolled in what one might say is a 
continuation school in Christian living. For in the Mass he can be given mo- 
tivation for Christian living, instruction in the Catholic rule of life, and the 
practice of examining his conscience. In other words, he is being constantly 
reminded to live the Mass, to relate his daily life to the Holy Sacrifice. But 
all this will only be of value to him if he has been well instructed over a 
considerable period of time. 


There are certain definite background experiences that the teacher of the 
Mass must have if she is going to guide pupils to unite with the priest in 
offering it. I am convinced that the finest of textbooks will not be a suc- 
cess unless, in the mind of the teacher, there is a definite direction to her 
thinking about the Mass. The catechism, in the answer to Question 364, 
says: “The best method of assisting at Mass is to unite with the priest in 
offering the Holy Sacrifice and to receive Holy Communion.” This state- 
ment should remind us of the rhythm, the movement of the Mass—we give 
to God, God gives to us—and that the learner must be put in its spirit and 
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TEACHING RELIGION 


guided always in terms of it. The statement is a splendid objective to direct 
our teaching from the kindergarten through the junior college period. Here 
are some of the ideas that should be continually in the focus of the teacher’s 
attention, together with the statement from the catechism that I just gave: 
(1) We go to Mass to give to God. (2) A sacrifice is a gift offered to God, 
and it makes those holy who offer it. This is Father Bussard’s very simple, 
very teachable definition. (3) The gift offered to God in sacrifice is a sign 
that those who offer it are also offering themselves to Him. It is impossible 
to estimate the amount of good that can come from a realization of what it 
means to offer one’s self to God. It is one of the finest pieces of motivation 
for Christian living. (4) In the Mass there are two movements: we give to 
God and God gives to us. (5) During Holy Mass we are as one, uniting with 
each other in offering the Holy Sacrifice. This union during Mass should 
remind us of how we should be united in wishing our neighbor well, in help- 
ing him in his needs. (6) The best orientation in guiding children or anyone 
to unite with the priest in offering the Holy Sacrifice is to be found in the 
prayers and parts of the Ordinary of the Mass. 

A few minutes ago I praised film strips for their contribution to the teach- 
ing of religion at the elementary school level. Where Holy Mass is concerned, 
I am not so sure that they have a contribution to make, particularly in the 
typical parochial school situation. There, the children have an opportunity 
to assist at Mass daily; even in most missions there is Mass once a week. 
It seems quite a mistake not to use Holy Mass itself as our best visual 
and audio teaching aid. In fact, giving pupils an opportunity to learn about 
the Mass during Holy Mass is a very good example of direct teaching. It 
is direct learning, learning by doing. In some places children are being 
given yearly instructions about the Mass during the Holy Sacrifice. For a few 
times a priest or teacher acting as leader tells the children in simple 
language what the celebrant is doing or saying during each prayer and 
part. The pupils at the same time are guided to unite with the priest. 


For example, in the prayers at the foot of the altar, the leader says at 
the priest’s Confiteor, “Now Father is telling God about his sins. Let us 
think about our sins.” Then, as the altar boy prays the Confiteor in the 
name of the people, the leader continues, “The altar boy is telling God that 
we also want to speak to Him about our sins. Let us tell God ourselves 
and we ask pardon for our sins.” 


I have prepared about forty-eight observations that can be made by a 
leader during Mass. If anyone in this audience would like me to send him 
or her a copy, I shall be glad to do so. They are in very simple language, 
and Father Ellard censored them for me. I think this technique could be 
used very nicely in helping the blind to assist at Holy Mass with intelligence 
and devotion. The use of a commentary during Mass is only an introductory 
learning procedure. It is not a practice to continue. It should be followed 
by the use of a Sunday Missal or some form of Dialog Mass if the Bishop 
approves. I do not know what your experience has been, but I am inclined 
to think that a form of the Dialog Mass could be used most efficaciously 
with a blind group or by blind children who are living with normal groups. 


There is a trend in some schools to use certain practices in teaching the 
Mass that have little or no positive contribution to make to help the pupil 
understand the Holy Sacrifice and to unite with the priest in offering it. 
Making patterns for stained glass windows, constructing toy altars, making 
toy vestments, studying the history of the prayers in the Mass, the history 
of heresies, the history of vestments and other externals. All of these activ- 
ities are interesting, but they are not learning experiences for a religion class 
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that has for its principal objective to guide pupils to grow in love of God 
and neighbor. 


There are other trends in teaching religion at the elementary school level 
that are highly commendable. I would like to present them with ‘some detail 
of description if our time permitted. But I shall mention only a few of 
them, and briefly. Many, without doubt, you are using. 


Teachers today are more conscious of their responsibility to teach children, 
rather than a subject. Teachers are endeavoring to know each pupil as an 
individual, his needs, and how he is progressing. They have recommended 
techniques to aid them in doing so. 


Today, teachers in preparation and teachers in service, are being given 
substantial courses in doctrine and principles of teaching religion. There is 
one observation I would like to make about courses in doctrine. Those re- 
sponsible for their selection should be sure the instructor has the point of 
view that the doctrine taught is in preparation to teach religion; in other 
words, with emphasis on a presentation of doctrine that will help the teacher 
to guide others to grow in love of God and neighbor. I make this observa- 
tion, for there are courses in theology, scripture, liturgy, and church history 
so taught that they make little direct contribution to a knowledge of the 
Catholic rule of life, motives for living it, and the use of the means God has 
established to help man live this life. 


To help pupils assimilate a particular lesson teachers are using a variety 
of good learning activities. After pupils have the writing adaptation, at the 
fourth or fifth grade level, various exercises calling for writing are being 
used. 


The so-called project book is found practical in helping pupils picture 
the use of knowledge and organize a unit of study. Floor talks are good 
for the same purpose. Informal dramatizations, planned and produced by 
the pupils, are being used in the first four grades. The liturgical year, 
with its cycles and feasts, has a place in all courses of study with which 
I am familiar. 


But I must bring these observations to a close. I could continue on and 
on. May I conclude by saying that present day teaching of religion is striv- 
ing to get pupils to think, to think in terms of the Catholic rule of life 
from which no vacation is permitted, to love God and to love their neighbor 
as they love themselves. 
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EDUCATING THE BLIND CHILD FOR PARISH PARTICIPATION 


WILLIAM F. LYNCH, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, CATHOLIC GUILD 
FOR THE BLIND, ARCHDIOCESE OF CHICAGO, ILL. 


In order that we can discuss the topic of educating the blind child for 
parish participation we must establish what we mean by participation. Does 
it just consist in membership in the Junior Holy Name Society or Children 
of Mary Sodality? Don’t get me wrong. Believe me, I have nothing against 
these groups and realize full well the role they play in parish organization. 
But if the primary obligation of Christians is worship of God the Father 
through His Divine Son, then that is the great work also of the parish. 
And what is the great work of worship but the liturgy, which Pope Pius XII 
defines for us in his encyclical Mediator Dei: “The Sacred Liturgy is the 
public worship which our Redeemer, the head of the Church, renders to the 
Heavenly Father, and which the society of Christ’s faithful renders to its 
founder, and through Him, to the Eternal Father. To put it briefly, it is 
the integral public worship of the Mystical Body of Christ, Head and 
members.” 


In our own day due to the influence of a great many historical circum- 
stances, there is a tremendous lag between the ideal and what we can 
refer to as our present state of passive participation. But if we accept this 
definition of active participation given us by our Holy Father, then we should 
work to see that all in the parish are encouraged to enter into active par- 
ticipation to the degree to which they are capable. We must not confine our 
efforts to the elect in our study clubs, but we must work for all, and certainly 
there must be no watering down or minimizing for anyone just because 
he is blind. 


This matter of watering down rears its ugly head in many ways. Just 
recently I had occasion to check with three youngsters who were being 
prepared for the reception of their first Holy Communion. Being students of 
the braille classes of the Chicago Public School System, individual arrange- 
ments for instruction were made in each case. The first of the children was 
attending the regular class for public school children in her parish after 
the 9:00 o’clock Mass on Sundays, but she was unable to attend the released 
time class on Wednesdays in which the major part of the week’s lesson was 
discussed. Although capable of reading braille, the youngster had no 
catechism, and despite the mother’s questioning, the sister insisted that the 
youngster was doing fine—this without a catechism and missing 50 per cent 
of the classes each week! The second youngster missed the Wednesday class, 
but went on Sundays to the parish convent for private instruction. Again 
no catechism and when I asked the mother about this, she replied that her 
daughter could remember the lessons quite well. (I wonder just how ac- 
cepting she would be if the Board of Education took the same attitude with 
regard to her child’s spelling or geography text?) The third mother called 
our office for information with regard to obtaining a catechism. With her the 
importance of her child attending the regular instruction classes and being 
able to participate with the other children was something she would not 
even question. Now just on this one aspect of preparation for parish life, 
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which child do you think would have a desire to achieve more than the 
minimum in active parish participation? 

Speaking now as a father whose children (sighted) will soon be making 
their first real contact with their parish church, other than for baptism, I am 
anxious that they learn gradually and fully many of the lessons I had to 
learn as an adult; basic lessons such as the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
and the beauties of the liturgy, that I heard from priests like Monsignor 
Reynold Hillenbrand and Father Dan Cantwell and lay leaders as Dorothy 
Day of the Worker and Ann Harrigan of Friendship House. Was it just 
because efforts in this direction are rather new, as Miss Horan pointed out? 
I hope that is the reason and it certainly is a matter of rejoicing that they 
are being incorporated into the curriculum of our parochial schools today. 
Let us hope that this knowledge can be put into practice at the same time. 
May there be no conflict between the knowledge which our children are 
receiving and examples which might be-set for them, Will their love of the 
missal, for instance, be frustrated by constant daily requiem Masses? 


In the current issue of Worship, published by the Benedictines of St. 
John’s Abbey in Minnesota, Brother Franciscus Willett, C.S.C., points up 
something that does have a connection with these new trends in teaching. 
He levels a charge that, if religious who are by inclination and education 
capable of living the liturgical spirit in its entirety in their own com- 
munity life, do not do so, and he substantiates his charge, how can they 
spur on this most important apostolate among the laity? 


When I quote Brother Franciscus, it is for one reason. It springs from 
the yearning that we lay people have for more help in our efforts to fathom 
the riches that are in the liturgy. We want help from our priests and 
sisters that together we may enkindle the fire that is within us and our 
children—that as sharers in the Divine Life of Christ, we have not just 
a privilege but an obligation to “live with Him, and in Him, and through 
Him.” 


But getting active participation in the liturgy both for the blind and 
sighted is only the beginning. We must set our sights high and include 
all the avenues that spring from liturgical worship, which should include 
a true concern for all the problems of the day—social justice, economic 
justice, racial justice! We must work together so that these things will 
not be seen merely as theoretical problems of the classroom, but as festering 
wounds of the Mystical Body, that same Mystical Body that gathers about 
the parish altar in worship. 


Those of us who are parents must work unceasingly to prepare our 
children for active participation in the parish by making them aware of the 
place and importance of worship in our family life. The family is the basic 
unit of the parish. It is the means used by Almighty God to bring new 
souls to honor, worship, and love Him. Reading of the Gospels and the 
Psalms should be integrated into our daily lives and family prayer so that 
these young souls entrusted to us will learn to know and love them. The 
breaking of bread in the family should be considered in its proper role 
as a little agape. Let us not be afraid to let the liturgy come into our 
homes—it doesn’t just belong in the church—it must flow over and innun- 
date all the little churches that make up the parish. We must think of the 
family as a little church, which it truly is. We are not advocating the throw- 
ing out of private devotions, but let them be secondary to the Liturgy so that 
our children will learn the hierarchy of values. And by all means let us 
cultivate in our children an appreciation of the role of the parish and the 
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priest, so that, if ideal situations do not exist, they will at least be aware 
of the goals and urge for change. Liturgical shoppers may enjoy the 
secondary satisfactions of the liturgy, but they miss the primary obligation 
of their role in their own parish. 


My wife and I want our children to feel the liturgy as an integral part 
of their lives and ours. It is a truth that once you have given them an 
awareness, attitudes are formed, which must be nourished. Therefore, we 
want them to be exposed to literature like Worship, Today, Commonweal, 
Work, the Catholic Worker, and the Catholic Interracialist. These publica- 
tions are important because they keep us in contact with dynamic Catholic 
thought. I know, too, that if I were unable to read these publications in 
ink print, I would want very, very much to have access to them in braille. 


In the matter of parish participation, let us consider the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass and the blind. For most blind “Low Mass” is the usual one at- 
tended, but in any case the ordinary “High Mass” offers little more in the 
way of external participation, but assuredly more distractions! As one 
blind person put it, “sitting here in the church waiting for Mass to begin, I 
can hear a confusion of sounds coming from all directions.” Other than 
for the Gospel, sermon when there is one, prayers for the sick of the 
parish, and the prayers for the Church in Russia, there is little participa- 
tion of any type. True, there are a lot of sounds—coughing, sneezing, stand- 
ing noises and sitting squeaks, but that is just about it. Perhaps it is good 
that we Catholics go in strong for collections, for at least the rattling of 
coins gives further indication to the blind that some group activity is 
going on! 


Pope Pius X stated that “the primary and indispensable source of the 
true Christian spirit is active participation in the public and solemn worship 
of the Church.” We are now in the reign of Pope Pius XII so isn’t it time 
that we did something about this active participation the Popes keep speaking 
about? One solution is the Dialog Mass in which the congregation actually 
joins with the celebrant by responding with the responses now almost uni- 
versally considered the job of the altar boy. In a Dialog Mass there is no 
longer confusion of sounds. There is unity between priest and people, a 
continual dialog between the co-offerers of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
From the point of view of the clergy I can’t imagine a more satisfying feel- 
ing than turning to a congregation and saying, in Latin of course, “Pray 
brethren that my sacrifice and yours may be acceptable to God the Father 
Almighty,” and then to have that same congregation respond, “May the 
Lord receive the Sacrifice at thy hands, to the praise and glory of His name, 
to our own benefit, and to that of all His Holy Church.” 


Surely it would seem to me that this would appeal to all—both priest and 
people—and of a certainty to a group like this espoused to the cause of 
Catholic education. We must bear in mind that we are apt to overlook a 
tremendous source of education, when we overlook the liturgy. But what is 
available to the blind today? If we are to reach out now to those blind 
who at this point want something more, let alone the numbers who will be 
“converted” if we really go at this seriously, a Sunday missal in braille 
is a necessity. I am not a rigorist who insists that we lay people have 
to get in all the collects, secrets, and post communions that the priest is 
obligated to say. (In my youth I could do it, but now I can’t flip the pages 
that fast!) However, I strongly urge that some sort of braille edition of the 
leaflet missal be made available. The Ordinary need not be reprinted each 
time, but the Sunday propers with explanation will certainly be received 
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with enthusiasm. I think the Guilds and the Xavier Society did a marvelous 
piece of work when they got together and made possible the braille edition 
of the Catholic Messenger. Why can’t this cooperation be expanded. 


Where it is possible for us either as individuals or groups to obtain the 
Dialog Mass in our parishes or institutions, we will not only be helping 
ourselves, but we will certainly have made the Mass for a blind person more 
than a “confusion of sounds.” 
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TRENDS IN EDUCATION OF THE BLIND 


FRANCIS M. ANDREWS, SUPERINTENDENT, MARYLAND SCHOOL 
FOR THE BLIND 


In this paper I intend to discuss what is being done for the average blind 
child. I will not touch upon the multiple handicapped, such as the deaf- 
blind, the mentally retarded blind, the blind epileptic, or spastic, or any 
of the other handicaps which some blind children may have. 


The problem which they present to us is tremendous and none of us are 
doing all we can for them. We lack funds, space, personnel, equipment, fore- 
sight and sometimes interest to do the job needed for those students with 
multiple handicaps. 


There will be references in this paper to The Maryland School for the 
Blind, for it is by using this school as an example that I believe I can best 
show what is being done for our blind children. 


Years ago one was not particularly interested in the preschool child. 
Some progessive groups were concerned and began to point the way to 
others. The Michigan School for the Blind was probably the first such 
school in our field to begin work with the parents of preschool blind chil- 
dren, as well as with the children themselves. Within the last few years 
this phase of the educational program has become of great importance to 
educators and parents. This is due to the fact that blindness is definitely 
on the increase. Applications to our kindergarten are increasing at an 
alarming rate. In Maryland our beginners’ class was about eight. Last fall it 
was sixteen. Years ago few premature babies lived. Now medical science 
is saving a large proportion, but unfortunately many of these premature, 
or immature, babies develop retrolental fibroplasia within a few months 
after birth. This generally means great loss of sight, or blindness. Ap- 
parently the baby who weighs between 146 to 3 pounds at birth is far more 
likely to develop blindness than those over 3 pounds. Numerous studies 
are being made. Some day we will know the answer. May it be soon. 


The summer institutes for mothers of preschool blind children vary in 
length from one week to a month. We in Maryland favor a week of very 
intensive work. Our plan is to have the mothers and children live in while 
attending the course. While the mother is going to school, the child is being 
observed and helped by a nursery school teacher and assistants. We have 
seven adults working with ten children. In this way we get rather clear 
ideas of abilities and needs and, of course, give suggestions to the parents. 
Our week goes something as follows: 


Parents, both father and mother, arrive and are met by the superintendent, 
taken to the cottage where the mother and baby are to stay, meet the 
housemother and nursery school teacher and get settled. Many of the fathers 
stay for supper so they can be in on the first meeting Sunday night when 
I talk informally to them, trying to put them entirely at ease, and light 
refreshments are served. Monday is very important for it is this day which 
starts them off. For a speaker we choose a mother who has a child in our 
school and who we feel has made an excellent adjustment. Other speakers 
include pediatrician, nursery school experts, ophthalmologists, nurse, dietitian, 
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story teller, social service worker, educator and a well-adjusted blind person. 
We plan two or three evening meetings with movies, a picnic and get- 
together. In addition to this our nursery school teacher discusses with each 
parent what our reaction is to the child and special areas in which we believe 
help is needed. The next important step is to provide a home ,visitor, or 
social service worker, who thoroughly understands the blind. She should 
visit the homes as often as possible, being ever ready to help, but never 
pushing forward to the point of making the parents wish she had never 
come. She acts as a liaison officer between home and school and has a very 
important part to play in any good program. 


Then comes the question of nursery schools. Should the child be sent 
to one for blind children, or to one where the children see. Should it be a 
day class or a residential school. Certainly wherever possible it should be 
in a day school. The small preschool child should be at home, if that is 
humanly possible. Occasionally one can find a nursery school that is willing 
to take a blind child. If that is the case, and it is a good nursery school 
which the child will fit into, take advantage of it. I do not believe one can 
make any hard and fast rule concerning this, for there are so many things 
to consider. Don’t lose sight of the fact that you are dealing with children 
and what is best for one may be wrong for another. Think of the child. 
What is best for him, for his parents, for his brothers and sisters? 


Surely every school must have a kindergarten. If a child has had excel- 
lent nursery school care, he may be ready for first grade without having 
kindergarten experience. Here again it is a matter of individual differences. 


After kindergarten comes first grade with its reading and writing problems 
of braille. Practically all schools are now teaching Grade II Braille as they 
feel it is quicker and more economical. At one time it was believed Grade 
II Braille would make poor spellers. The speaker knows of no truly scien- 
tific study which was ever conducted to prove this one way or the other, 
and he is quite willing to admit that he cannot see any good reason why it 
should cause the blind child to be a poor speller. Spelling is a subject which 
must be taught and time must be spent in drill. Some people think the blind 
are poor spellers, but this is one of many generalizations which one should 
avoid making. Some are poor spellers, so too are some seeing children. 
Many schools are also teaching the pupils to use a braille writer and not a 
braille slate in the first grade. Now that the Perkins Brailler is available, 
and since it is easy to use, there seems to be no good reason why it should 
not be part of the equipment for the first grade. We believe it will eliminate 
many braille errors. The pupil will not be required to use the tiny muscles 
he must employ when writing with a slate and stylus. A seeing child in the 
first grade prints, or writes, his name in a large scrawl, but a blind child, 
if he is to use the slate and stylus, is confined to locating the proper dot or 
dots in his proper braille cell (which is approximately % to 1%” in size). 
Rather tiny, isn’t it? Yet many insist it be done. We believe the use of the 
writer overcomes the confusion the child has in writing from right to 
left and then having to take the paper out of the slate and read from 
left to right. a 


Then there is a child who has useful vision. Where is he to be placed? 
What are you going to do with him? In the good old days (thirty years ago 
when I entered the field) it was considered criminal for any child in a 
school for the blind to read print. Many of us were concerned when we 
found many reading braille with their eyes and a few of us shut our eyes 
to seeing them read print. Now the pendulum has swung and your opthal- 
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mologist says: “Use your eyes, it won’t matter,” or words to that effect. 
The tragedy of all this is that the majority of ophthalmologists have never 
visited a school for the blind and have little conception of the lighting 
facilities within our schools. Many schools have become aware of the need 
for proper lighting. Some have cooperated with the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness and followed their suggestions along this line. Soft 
and pleasant colors to the eye are employed in painting the classrooms; 
chalk boards (dark green glass and use of yellow or white chalk) are found 
in many classes. This allows the legally blind partially sighted child to do 
some board work. Pictures, charts, etc., appear in classrooms which often 
confuse the visitor who has never seen a class of blind children, for far too 
many think only the totally blind are in our residential schools. 

Clear type, or large type, books are available for these partially sighted 
blind children. They are encouraged to use print whenever possible. These 
youngsters will probably never be good print or braille readers, but cer- 
tainly will turn to print instead of braille. Studies are being made as to 
what is the best size print. Individual differences make this question a 
serious one, The American Printing House for the Blind is doing everything 
it can to determine what the pupil likes and what his eyes like. There are 
many children in our schools for the blind who do not use braille. Some of 
you may immediately say then: “Why are they in the residential schools 
for the blind? Why aren’t they with seeing children?” Again I stress, 
it is a matter of individuals and not a matter of a system. 


As the child progresses through school, the subjects studied are pretty 
much the same as in public school day classes. There is a tendency to make 
arithmetic more practical, more down-to-earth. If the blind child is later 
to become part of the public day class group, the same course of study 
must be followed in a school for the blind as in your public school system. 
In Maryland we send our eleventh and twelfth grade students to the public 
high schools of Baltimore for their last two years of education. Some may 
live at the residential school commuting both ways. This involves changing 
streetcars and buses at a very busy intersection. Others may live at home. 
The majority prefer to live at the residential school as this gives them an 
opportunity to participate in extracurricular actiyities such as the “Y-Teens,” 
the Boy Scouts, Dramatic Club, wrestling team, track team, etc. The resi- 
dential school works with the public school in trying to work out problems 
which arise, but it does insist that cases of discipline must be treated exactly 
the same as for a seeing child and that the counselor in the public school 
must be the advisor for the blind student. Care must be maintained that the 
blind child earns his grade and that it is not a gift. This will happen. Grad- 
uating from a large public school class does give the graduate a standing 
which can be very valuable to him. 

If it were not for the fact we teach “travel,” our boys and girls would 
have a difficult time getting to town. Travel is being recognized in our 
schools as a subject which is of vital importance to the welfare of the 
student. The ability to come and go independently is a requisite to attend- 
ing the public school day classes, The techniques of travel should be stand- 
ardized and under no condition should sloppy work be allowed. 


Your school program must be flexible so there is meat for the student 
who cannot graduate. The day has long since gone when only one course 
was available and that a classical one. Many phases of shop work should 
be offered: cooking, sewing, homemaking, woodwork, swichboard operating, 
ediphone operating, home repairs, etc., are all important. We have been 
concerned about the academic work, but what about the physical? 
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More and more schools are interested in the physical education program. 
Many want and have physical therapy programs. We are interested in 
sports and are delighted with the progress being made. “Sports for all” 
is a good slogan. Let us try to make this possible as well as supporting 
excellent teams. The teams mean travel and travel means good* times and 
social contacts. Both very important. 


If our pupils were only bookworms, or only athletes, and had no social 
graces, it would be tragic. Therefore, our residential schools are. con- 
cerned with this phase of the students’ development. If they were home 
there might be dances, parties, etc., but since they are away, we must 
provide all these things. Treat your blind students the same as you would 
your own children. It has been my policy to allow my students the same 
privileges and freedom which I granted my own children. They go to the 
movies with one another, give parties, entertain in their homes, have supper 
dates, etc. We treat them like normal human boys and girls and not like 
odd individuals. 


We come to another important step. Where are they to receive their 
religious training. There is only one answer to this and that is—in the 
church. Every child is expected to go to Sunday school or church. There 
has been a movement to broaden this and have religious training in the 
schools by properly qualified people. This is open to debate. No class- 
room can take the place of the church. 

What then is the residential school doing? We are trying to turn out into 
society children who are equipped to the best of their capacities to earn a 
living; to become part of their community and to realize their obligations 
to society. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF COLLATERAL SERVICES 


FRANCIS J. CUMMINGS, Ph.D., EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
THE DELAWARE COMMISSION FOR THE BLIND 


When Father Carroll asked me to talk to you this afternoon on the 
administration of collateral services, my first question to him was: “What 
should we consider collateral services?” Such a query would not have 
been necessary a generation or two ago, but many changes have taken 
place in our school curricula in the fast-moving era in which we find our- 
selves. Indeed, in the early days of our educational system, children went 
to school to learn readin’, ritin’, and ‘rithmetic and that’s about all, unless 
they were among the favored few who were immersed in Latin and Greek 
and prepared for entrance into college. Society was broken up into in- 
numerable small communities: life was relatively simple, circumscribed, 
and for the many, arduous. 


But gradually, very gradually at first, the responsibilities of the school 
were widened. Workers found themselves with more leisure time and with 
consequent desires to delve into matters formerly reserved for the esoteric 
few. Demands were made for inclusion in the school curricula of subjects 
quite different from the staid originals. Nature study, health and physical 
education, home economics, sociology, citizenship training, exploratory courses 
of many kinds followed by vocational guidance, and finally in many schools 
at any rate, actual placement. What, I ask, is left to be called “collateral”? 
Even jitterbugging, beebopping and other similar occult arts have squirmed 
their way, if not into the curriculum itself, then at any rate, into the 
cognate extracurricular programs of the school. But surely no one is sug- 
gesting that we in the adult field lend a hand in these areas. 


Then, there is the subject of morals. Very little, alas, in our publie school 
system could be even remotely ranged under this heading. It is true. that 
many private schools are deeply concerned with the moral and religious 
needs of the pupils, but for the most part, here is a collateral field that 
is left to church and home to meet. Again, those of us in the adult field 
make no pretensions to competency here. 

It would seem, then, that insofar as schools in large urban areas are con- 
cerned, there is almost nothing left for the adult agency to do for the 
average youngster turned grown-up. But we are concerned here today, not 
with the average youngster, whatever that term may mean, but with a 
specific segment of our juvenile population, the educable blind. Here the 
story is not quite the same. Many blind people are going to need some 
sort of service from a specialized agency for many years after school-days 
are past and perhaps throughout life. This is due, of course, not so much 
to the intrinsic or acquired limitations of blind people as to the unpre- 
paredness of society generally to receive and deal with the blind (and in- 
deed, other severely handicapped) strictly on their merits as people. Hence, 
the helping hand from the adult agency is often needed. 


How should we go about integrating our blind youngsters into this re- 
sistant, though benevolent, adult society? Well, we all don’t agree on this 
matter any more than we do on politics, recreation or diet. It is my firm 
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belief, reenforced by many years of experience in two contrasting situations, 
that blind people (and other groups, too) are best served by a categorical 
handling of their problems. I believe I can best illustrate what I mean here 
by telling you something of the agency with which I am at present asso- 
ciated and comparing it with work for the blind in a neighboring state where 
I spent most of my working years. 


Delaware, where I am now, is a very small state; Pennsylvania, where 
I used to be, one of the very largest. Both are wealthy states, reasonably 
so, at any rate. Comparison should, therefore, be valid and enlightening. 

In my present post, I am director of a closely integrated categorical agency 
serving blind people throughout the entire state. All services rendered 
to blind people as such emanate from our headquarters. In the various fields 
of education, social service, public assistance, vocational rehabilitation, shel- 
tered-shop employment, home industries, recreation, etc., etc., functional 
specialists are employed to cope with the problems of each discipline. Each 
of these specialists, however, is thoroughly indoctrinated from the top level 
in sound typhlology, a highfalutin word for science or understanding of 
work with blind people. When there is interdepartmental friction, an execu- 
tive-guided conference gets the oil flowing and smooths relationships, so 
that the client is at no time kicked about from department to department 
in the all-too-prevalent game of buck-passing. In the other type setup, the 
functional integration of services, blind people find themselves obliged to 
turn in one direction for their education, in another for their rehabilitation 
training and employment, in still another for public assistance, where that 
is required. Another swing must be made to participate in recreational 
activities—camping, bowling, dancing, whatnot—and still another if such 
services as home teaching, home counseling, etc., are desired. Conflict often 
arises with the blind client in the middle thereof. Inertia takes over just as 
often: “The blind person’s not eligible for rehabilitation, let the public 
assistance people handle that case,” etc., etc. Oh, of course, there are re- 
ferrals, innumerable referrals, all properly coded on beautiful forms, usually 
adapted from similar literature used in Washington; and how smug and self- 
satisfied one can be knowing one has done one’s complete duty, one has 
referred that difficult case to X agency, where, one is sure, it will be ade- 
quately dealt with. Probably re-referred with more self-satisfaction and 
an equal lack of help to the despairing applicant. 

This is, of course, depicting the thing at its worst, where it usually is. 
I know there are some referral chains that operate admirably and to the 
great benefit of the applicant. But just one bad link in this chain, and all 
may be lost. And there’s no over-all responsibility. No one is in position 
to remove the weak link or even to strengthen it. One must have good 
inter-agency relationships. One must not criticize or offend workers in sister 
agencies. I remember the story that the former head of the Pennsylvania 
State Council for the Blind, Mr. Gayle Burlingame, once told about an old 
colored fellow who needed an alarm clock. He had certain odd jobs to do 
that had to be done on time. Well, he got in touch with one of the Penn- 
sylvania agencies—there are a host of them, of all shapes and sizes—and 
said agency referred him to a more suitable group in Philadelphia, who 
thought the Harrisburg office of another agency was the proper place, 
etc., etc. I believe seven different agencies were involved, with the alarm 
clock being ultimately purchased by a nearby Lions Club only after the 
poor old colored fellow had departed this life. Such an occurrence would be 
virtually impossible in a categorical setup. There would be some one per- 
son responsible. Everybody’s responsibility is nobody’s responsibility. 
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The foregoing is, of course, concerned with public services to blind people. 
There are, to be sure, a dozen or so private schools for the blind in the 
United States, and most of you here present are representatives of this 
non-governmental group. It is not so easy in this area to dispose of the 
word “collateral” by merely merging everything relating to the training, 
employment, nay, life story, of blind people under one direction. Then, too, 
even in the case of public agencies, certain state programs are historically 
set up according to the functional heresy, and it is not to be hoped that con- 
version can be effected easily or quickly. The categorical organization of 
our work may be the ideal one, but what do we do where this arrangement 
is impossible? Well, first of all, there must be established a close relation- 
ship among schools and other agencies serving the young blind and the 
adult organizations who will help them with their problems in adult life. 
There must be continuity between the early guidance and the later guidance 
of each pupil, otherwise confusion and frustration result. The following 
suggestions would help bring about the desired cooperative arrangement: 


1. The school should set up a vocational guidance committee, and the 
rehabilitation specialist working with blind people in the area served by 
the school should be invited into membership on this committee. His knowl- 
edge of the employment opportunities, job requirements, and other pertinent 
data gleaned from his day-to-day contact with the world of work will 
thus be realistically discussed, and the dreams and fantasies of some of our 
sheltered blind people gently but firmly dissipated. 


2. Teachers in charge of exploratory courses and those doing direct 
vocational training should be in frequent conference with the rehabilitation 
specialists. These meetings should be guided by a tactful principal or 
some one of his appointing, so as to assure open-mindedness and realism 
in the discussions. Rehabilitation specialists often see nothing good in the 
schools, blaming all the personal and categorical limitations of blind people 
on the educational process, while institutional preceptors are often quite 
unrealistic in their notions of what a particular pupil can do in the com- 
petitive outside world. A single or a limited number of talents are often 
stressed to the exclusion of deficiencies that will loom large in the employ- 
ment office. 


3. Successful blind people should be brought into the school frequently 
to talk with the guidance committee, with vocational and exploratory-courses 
teachers, with the teachers generally and, most of all, with the older pupils. 
It is better to select blind adults whose adjustment has been achieved un- 
obtrusively and realistically, rather than dramatically or vaingloriously. It 
must be stressed here, however, that one successful insurance man or 
osteopath does not justify training everybody in the next few years for 
insurance or osteopathy. The general qualities that go to make up a success- 
ful work life in competitive society should be emphasized rather than the 
requirements of any specific vocation, though these, too, can be gone into 
with selected groups for whom they are pertinent. 


4. The experience of well-adjusted blind people, whether on the staff 
of the institution or outside it, should be drawn upon to bring realism into 
such courses as travel training. Sight is indeed necessary in the program, 
but too often a sighted trainer emphasizes what he considers to be desir- 
able rather than what blind people later find to be feasible. 


There are other areas, of course, where wholesome cooperation between 
adult agencies and schools, between blind adults and schools will have con- 
structive results, but the foregoing is sufficient for illustrative purposes. 
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If the cooperative arrangement is close and efficient, then there is no need 
of the word “collateral.” All will work together for the same end, viz., 
the complete development of the talents of each pupil in all areas and the 
useful employment of those developed talents in the adult world. The 
school should stress sound general training with some exploratory voca- 
tional courses and pre-vocational manual development. Specific vocational 
training, whether in a machine shop, a blindcraft shop, in a factory or 
elsewhere should, in most cases, be the responsibility of the adult agency. 
More than anything else, the school should endeavor to cope with the 
tendency of some blind people to withdraw into a world of dream and 
fantasy and to confuse success in the cozy life of an institution with suc- 
cess in a sometimes grim competitive society. I said at the opening of this 
allocution that it is no longer clear what services should be considered “col- 
lateral,” where the responsibility of the school ends and that of other agen- 
cies begins. In conclusion, I wish to stress that if the schools turn out 
reasonably well-educated youngsters, whose posture is acceptable, whose 
manners at table and elsewhere are inconspicuous, whose attitude toward 
work is wholesome, those of us in the adult field will have no difficulty 
in meshing them into the workings of society—but haven’t we given you 
a large order? 
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CATHOLIC BLIND CHILD IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 


REV. THOMAS J. RILLEY, DIRECTOR, CATHOLIC GUILD FOR THE 
BLIND, ARCHDIOCESE OF PHILADELPHIA 


At the outset we can say that there is a definite need of religious training 
for the blind child. A great percentage of our adult blind received little or 
no religious training as children because of attending public schools or non- 
sectarian residential schools. This creates a problem in education of the 
blind child. In a residential school, state or private, allowing for weekly 
classes in religious education they group all the Catholic children of various 
ages together and hand over this varied age group to a teacher who is 
qualified to teach religion but not qualified to teach the unsighted. The 
group varies from 6-16 years of age. I defy you to teach such a group! 

A point in fact that cannot be overlooked is carelessness of parents 
in their responsibility to have a blind child receive a good religious train- 
ing. They shift this responsibility to the school public or residential (state 
or private). Parents themselves are handicapped because they are ignorant 
of the methods used in training blind children. 


You might say, “What about Confraternity of Christian Doctrine classes 
for those in public school?” The big obstacle in this for the blind child 
is lack of guide service. A second obstacle is the teacher’s not being familiar 
with the methods used to teach blind children. A third obstacle is the blind 
child’s not being able to take part in the social and cultural part of a con- 
fraternity program such as games, sculpture, painting, scrapbooks, etc. For 
most unsighted children Mass means the preaching of the gospel, and the 
prayers recited after Mass. For them the vestments, the movements of the 
celebrant, the service of the altar boys, the offering of the priest for the 
people, etc., have no meaning. 


In our present setup in public education there is a definite need for 
teachers to give instruction in public schools. The law does not allow a public 
school teacher to give religious instruction; therefore outside help must be 
used. To overcome this difficulty there are two possibilities for a valid solu- 
tion. One is that housewives with available free time could be trained by 
our good sisters in the methods of teaching blind children in their respective 
age bracket. Second, senior students in our Catholic academies could be 
trained in the same fashion and then released for a period or two each 
week to teach religion in the public school as a form of Catholic Action. 
Surely there are enough Catholic laywomen available for volunteer service 
in this field as has been proven by the number of volunteers in other handi- 
capped fields. 

This brings us to the point where we must discuss the means available 
to teachers of the blind. First comes to our mind the one great channel 
of knowledge for the blind child, the sense of touch. We must use objects 
that can be handled. Some of the articles which can be used are statues, 
miniature vestments and altar vessels, crucifix, rosary, small stations of the 
cross with raised figures, and cardboard cutouts. Of course braille materials 
are available such as catechism and prayers, but these require teachers 
trained to read and write braille. This can be accomplished with not too 
many lessons but here again we place one more barrier between the volun- 
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teer worker and the child. Better yet is the tape recorder easy for the novice 
to use and very helpful to the blind child, since God has blessed most of 
them with very retentive memories. Recorders are inexpensive to use, which 
is an important factor, since the tape can be erased and re-used for new 
recordings. Tape is an easy method to teach words and music of hymns 
which are a great part of early primary education. 


The talking book, which is not used nearly enough, can be a valuable 
means of teaching the unsighted. A large library is at our disposal. We 
need but investigate the above mentioned means of education and we will 
find all the resources necessary to set up an adequate religious educational 
program for those without sight. 


The hierarchy, the priests and sisters across the country are conscious 
of the youth apostolate and the potentialities of such a group. We have here 
a means of putting the youth apostolate to work—youth working with and 
for youth. A big brother and big sister group can be established in each 
parish whereby a sighted boy or girl could be assigned to each blind child. 
Their first task would be to take the obligation from the family of taking 
the blind child to confession and communion. Next they would call for the 
child to take him or her to Mass on Sunday but in particular to see that 
the blind child gets to Mass on holy days of obligation and First Friday. 
This is the army of youth working for Christ the King. I think you will 
all agree, even though some educators would disagree, that children learn 
quickly from other children. This brings to my mind the tremendous amount 
of energy and money we spend to give our Catholic youth a good education 
and then tell them we can’t use them until they are many years older. Our 
Catholic boys and girls are looking for opportunities now to put their faith 
into action. What better field could they work in than the area of blind 
children. It affords also an opportunity of integrating the blind child with 
the sighted children. (This is not an opinion against segregation.) Form 
your own opinion. I speak only for the young blind who want to be classi- 
fied with the sighted and not placed in the handicapped group of the un- 
sighted. You are probably saying that this fellow is talking through his 
hat—he hasn’t worked long enough with the blind to know what they are 
thinking. My friends; the materials, the guide service, the big brother 
and big sister service we have used successfully in a preschool group of 
blind children and it has worked successfully. With that promise I say that 
the older group a fortiori would benefit from the same treatment. 


Those of us (the priests) in blind work have failed to educate the priests 
in the problems of the blind child. To overcome this we must reach back into 
the seminary and educate our seminarians to the problems of the blind 
child. We lay great stress upon nationalities and how to educate them in 
religion when they only want to learn English and become good citizens. 
Just as important should be the education of the blind and in particular the 
unsighted child. A braille class and other methods of teaching the blind 
child would add no burden to most seminary agenda of studies. The prob- 
lem of the Catholic child in public school resolves itself to this. How to get a 
Catholic education in religion in or outside a public school. To place the 
burden where it belongs—on the parish. If we had a handicapped child in 
a hospital, we would make a visit once a week. The blind child we take for 
granted. 

Here I go out on a limb! The number of blind children are increasing each 
year, or should I say the number with deficient eyesight is increasing each 
year. Whatever terminology we use, the problem is with us and we must 
face it. 
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The public school educational system (we must give credit where it is due) 
goes out of its way to help the physically handicapped and particularly the 
blind child. If it is so important to them, then again a fortiori it is befitting 
that we who represent the church solve the problems of the blind child in 
public school. 


Education of parents is necessary. Not only in methods of teaching the 
blind child but in divine providence. God will take care of other children. 
Faith they must have. Those deprived of the windows of life are close 
to the Transfiguration and Resurrection of Our Divine Lord. God bless 
them each and every one! 











SPECIAL EDUCATION AND THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


SISTER M. PASCHALITA, S.S.J., INSTRUC“'OR, INSTITUTE FOR 
TEACHERS OF THE VISUALLY HANDICAPPED, CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Special education is a comparatively new development in Catholic educa- 
tion. The impact of it has not yet been fully realized by the majority of 
teachers. However, all can claim some incidental acquaintance with it in 
regular classroom experience. Perhaps you have had a polio victim in your 
class, or an epileptic child, or an emotionally disturbed child, or the more 
common hard-of-hearing or visually defective child. If you have had expe- 
rience with any or all of these types, then special education for you holds 
no secrets and simply appears in modern guise with the phraseology of re- 
cent organizational trends and with increased emphasis on modern teaching 
techniques. 

My paper is mainly concerned with the visually handicapped child, since 
it is with this type deviate that I have had teaching experience over a long 
period of time. It is estimated that one child out of every four hundred 
children has a visual defect which prevents him from taking advantage of 
the many educational opportunities enjoyed by children with normal vision. 
Thus far, Catholic education has been preoccupied, and rightly so, with the 
other three hundred ninety-nine. It never really missed Number 400. The 
day has come when, like the Good Shepherd, we must begin to search for 
the stray sheep, the physical, mental, and emotional deviate, and bring him 
home to the fold of Catholic education. 


For those of you who have had no experience in the education of the 
blind, I should like to begin my talk with a rather comprehensive view of 
the characteristics of the blind child and the effects of blindness on his learn- 
ing processes. Then you will better understand the issues involved in the 
program of special education in their regard. 


There is no simple formula that will work like magic in the education of 
the blind, but there is a beacon light that can penetrate their darkness. It is 
this: blindness is a handicap, not a tragedy. One of the prime objectives of 
education is to help the child to know his limitations, to face reality; it is 
the function of the teacher to help him make the necessary adjustments. From 
this point on, the blind child should be given the same consideration as the 
seeing child—sympathetic understanding, yes—pity and pampering, no. Per- 
haps many do not realize that the teacher of a class of blind children is not 
confronted with a homogeneous group. In any given age group, however 
small, there is a wide range of visual defects. Not all blind children are 
totally blind. Their degree of vision ranges from light, form, and motion, to 
approximately normal vision, except for reading and writing. The educa- 
tion of the blind child draws largely from general techniques in education, 
but considering that about 85 per cent of our concepts are visual in origin, 
we realize that substitution must be made of various media, especially tactual 
and auditory, in order to provide motivation to stimulate interest, to extend 
the range of his experiences, and to contribute to the enrichment of his per- 
sonality. Thus only can we enable the blind to exercise his talents towards 
the richest and most intelligent participation in Christian social living. 
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Parents, teachers, and social workers must keep'in mind that the blind 
child is first of all a child. His intellect, his emotions, his desires, his psycho- 
logical needs, are fundamentally like those of other children, although his 
visual handicap, of course, makes it necessary to modify methods and ap- 
proaches. Bearing in mind, then, that the blind child is first of all a child, 
we must, therefore, make use of all we can learn from child psychology, from 
education methods, and from child guidance to help us in the various con- 
tributions we may make to his education. In general, blind children follow 
the same pattern of developmental tasks as seeing children do. They learn 
to walk, to talk, to feel, and to play just as other children do. It may take 
them a little longer, but with patient understanding and consistent guidance 
they will succeed. Those who work with the little blind child must talk 
directly and frequently to the child, seeing things for him, preparing him 
for the common experiences of everyday life, encouraging him to ask ques- 
tions, answering him patiently, building new concepts, comparing them with 
what he is already familiar, encouraging him to use all his senses, taking 
care to establish correct ideas. Good physical care, the opportunity for a 
variety of experiences, associations with other children, materials for con- 
structive learning—all these, together with love and understanding, will help 
to create in the child that self-assurance that is essential to help him meet 
his responsibilities as a member of society. 


On the negative side, there are distinct liabilities that are often concomi- 
tants of blindness. Passivity, on the one hand, and over-activity, on the 
other, both retard normal development of the power of concentration. Be- 
cause he does not see things, the blind child is necessarily deprived of a 
very important source of stimulation, and he is inclined, therefore, passively 
to await some distinct and positive challenge. His blindness may affect his 
general nervous system and be the cause of tensions which force outlets in 
excessive and meaningless activity. Poor posture is a problem that requires 
constant reminders. A variety of nervous habits referred to as “blindisms” 


often develop during childhood. They are largely attributed to the lack of. 


stimulation from the external world and the consequent concentration on 
self. Among the most common of these undesirable behavior patterns are 
swaying the body, shaking the head, keeping the fingers in motion, rubbing 
the eyes; these may be counteracted if the cause is eliminated; the blind 
child needs to be supplied from the earliest years with opportunities for con- 
structive activity in all forms. Much current research is being done in this 
field. Teachers should acquaint themselves with the results of these scien- 
tific studies, so that they may more adequately cope with problems peculiar 
to the effects of blindness on the child. Ultimately, the blind child requires 
such care, training, direction, and education that will help him adjust his 
personality to living in the democratic Christian community of the seeing. 
This process is the central task in the social education of the blind. 


The education of blind children does call for changes and adaptations in 
methods based on the psychological effects of blindness, but it may be well 
to observe here three common illusions about the blind that do not stand the 
test of scientific experiment. The first one is referred to as the so-called 
vicariate of the senses, or sensory compensation. It is a common attitude 
of the sighted that the blind, being deprived of the sense of sight, are com- 
pensated by the vicarious functioning of the other senses—that the other 
senses, by virtue of the deprivation of one, acquire a higher degree of acute- 
ness. On the contrary, scientific measurement fails to reveal any increased 
degree of sensory acuity in favor of the blind. There is a rather common 
opinion that the blind are blessed with a greater acuity in the sense of touch. 
Actually, facility in braille reading is rather the result of a great deal of 
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concentration and training to attain a reasonable speed. Efficiency in braille 
reading depends especially on the ability to remember, to associate, and to 
concentrate. The second illusion is referred to as the “obstacle sense” or 
orientation skill. Some people are inclined to think that the blind have a 
sixth sense to detect obstacles in their path. Actually, they simply use their 
remaining senses more fully than do the sighted. Their feet sense the quality 
of the ground, and their steps measure distance. Their orientation to their 
environment is the result of the cooperation of different senses and the inter- 
pretation of the resulting sensations. This facility comes only with con- 
stant practice and persistent application. A third illusion is often referred 
to as “the wonderful memory of the blind.” This characteristic has also 
been subjected to scientific measurement, and the results of various testing 
programs do not reveal any general compensatory superiority in the memory 
of blind children. In memory as in sensation, according to Dr. Hayes, emi- 
nent psychologist in the field of the blind, compensation is not a gift but the 
reward of persistent effort. The higher degree of efficiency is the result of 
attention, practice, and adaptation. 


For some years the residential schools for the blind have been aware of 
the importance of keeping the child in close contact with his family and with 
his community. Companionship with sighted children is extremely helpful 
to blind youngsters who, except for their visual handicap, are otherwise nor- 
mal. The sense of security and individuality gained by the blind child in his 
home and community environment will have a profound and beneficial effect 
upon his adult life. Basic to these considerations is the fact that the ultimate 
goal of the education of the blind child is his integration into the society of 
the sighted. Reactions of society to the handicapped have undergone con- 
siderable change in the past generation. The work of many individuals and 
of public and private organizations has contributed greatly to the enlighten- 
ment of the public and toward an attitude of sympathetic understanding for 
the needs of the handicapped and the contribution they are making to so- 
ciety. Today, blindness does not mean helplessness; this misconception has 
been responsible in the past for barriers limiting educational and work op- 
portunities for the handicapped. However, there is much yet to be done. 
The child, the family, and the community need reorientation and education 
simultaneously as to what can be expected. If the handicapped child is to 
have a well developed personality, he must be able to share in the lives of 
physically normal individuals. This can be achieved if he is trained to 
accept his limitations, to face reality, and to make full use of his assets, so 
that he may be a contributing factor to society. Such an approach will make 
him regard himself, and be regarded by others, not as a handicapped person 
but as a person with a handicap. 


Forty years ago the first sight conservation class made its appearance in 
the public school system in the United States. Today there are 684 such 
classes, enrolling about 8,000 children. Five times this number is needed to 
provide adequately for the education of the total 60,000 children who are 
unable to use the educational material provided for the normally sighted chil- 
dren. On the parish level, there are only four such classes. We can conclude, 
therefore, that there is an urgent and immediate need for parish schools to 
enter wholeheartedly into this phase of special education. The organization 
and administration of these classes follow along lines that are the results 
of wide experimentation over a number of years. Candidates for these 
classes are determined by medical reports, generally involving cases of 20/70 
vision, progressive eye disease, or post-operative care. The registration in 
these classes ranges from about ten to twenty children from different grades. 
The teacher of this special class is presented with multiple problems deriving 
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from the variety of eye condition and educational levels of the pupils. She 
should, therefore, be well informed in both respects. The teachers of the 
visually handicapped should possess a wide knowledge of eye conditions, 
mental hygiene, educational and vocational guidance, and the functions. and 
available services of all cooperating agencies. She should use to advantage 
the radio, visual aids, soundscriber, talking book, and other devices that fa- 
cilitate learning without causing eye strain. 

Most schools work out a coordinated program, by which the handicapped 
child attends the regular classes part of the day, returning at intervals to 
his “home room” for special needs requiring close eye work. This type pro- 
gram is far superior to the isolated special class in a special school, since it 
permits social contact with normally sighted children. 

Materials for instruction include large print books, bulletin typewriters, 
soft lead pencil, unglazed and unlined paper, globes, outline maps, arts and 
crafts equipment. 

The classrooms are large with extensive blackboard area, green in pref- 
erence to the traditional black which absorbs much light. Lighting is a major 
consideration, to be handled by an expert illuminating engineer to provide 
a maximum light and to eliminate glare. Seats and desks are movable and 
adjustable to guarantee the best light on the child’s work. 

Many aspects of the sight conservation class pertain likewise to the braille 
class. In both cases, expense is an important matter for consideration. Spe- 
cialized training for the teacher of such a class is of prime importance. Even 
when special classes are provided, the pupils usually spend as much as half 
the day in the regular class. This situation seems to indicate that all teach- 
ers should know at least how to give some help to children with visual han- 
dicaps. Through conferences with state or regional consultants in education, 
doctors, and nurses, the regular teacher can learn much about the disabilities 
of the handicapped child. She can seek aid of agencies working for the vis- 
ually handicapped. She can work with parents to promote the welfare of the 
child by seeking competent advice and constructive guidance. When parents 
and teachers better understand the problems stemming from handicapping 
conditions, there will be far less frustration and far less repeating of grades 
with attendant lack of achievement. To quote Mr. Waterhouse, Director of 
Perkins Institution for the Blind in Massachusetts, and the sponsor of the 
recently developed New England plan for the establishment of day braille 
classes in the regular schools: “Placing a blind child in a school for the 
sighted, providing him with readers, guides, and special equipment, are not 
enough. For integration, we need understanding teachers, principals, and 
superintendents, with wise parents and neighbors and cooperative playmates 
dealing with a well-balanced personality on the part of the handicapped child.” 

According to Mr. Marchisio, Education Counsellor for the New Jersey State 
Commission for the Blind, the blind child in a school for the sighted requires 
three special services: a reader (preferably a teacher during the school 
day); braille books and a talking book machine; and counselling and super- 
vision. Like the child in the sight conservation class, he will participate with 
normally sighted pupils in regular classes, and return to his braille home- 
room for specal instruction in braille reading and writing and for aid in pro- 
ceeding with assignments. In the elementary classes, blind children also re- 
ceive instruction in arithmetic, spelling, and typewriting from the special 
braille teacher. However, they enjoy participating in projects with the nor- 
mally sighted, and they profit from group instruction in handicraft and music. 
At about the fourth grade they are taught touch typewriting on the regular 
typewriter, so as to be able to prepare assignments for the regular teacher. 
At the 1952 convention of the International Council for Exceptional Chil- 
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dren, the California Public Schools reported on their braille classes. A brief 
survey will serve to reveal to you the variety of circumstances under which 
they can function at the initial stage. The schools will be identified by let- 
ters for the sake of brevity. In “A” there were 13 children, of various grade 
levels; each spent about a half hour with the braille teacher learning to read 
and write braille. In “B” the blind and partially sighted were in the same 
room temporarily until better facilities could be obtained; there were 18 chil- 
dren, covering various grades; half their time was spent with the regular 
class, and half in their special class to receive help in preparing their lessons 
for the regular class. Here the teacher emphasizes that the blind child can 
do many things that the sighted can, but he does them in a different way; 
there are some things he cannot do; but as far as possible, he is trained to 
be self-reliant. He is taught the same arithmetic and spelling as is given 
in the regular class, plus braille and typing. He attends the regular class for 
social studies and English. The teachers of the regular classes cooperate 
with the special teachers. They discuss assignments and various ways by 
which the handicapped child can be integrated in the regular school program. 
In “C” the special teacher must have three or more years experience with 
regular children in a regular classroom and additional specialized training for 
the braille class. 

In “D” the blind children are enrolled in the regular class; they participate 
in most of the learning experiences there, returning to the braille teacher 
for one hour a day. 

In “E” the teacher of the special class contacts the regular teachers to 
receive assignments. She uses these as a guide to prepare special material 
and additional information needed by the child to understand the lesson. Each 
child has a notebook for assignments per week or unit. The special teacher 
checks the assignments and informs the regular teacher as to the success of 
the braille homework. When the child has learned the regular typewriter, 
he submits his own homework to the regular teacher. The class began with 
little equipment and few books and relatively little information about the 
children. Within a year many contributions were made, such as books, type- 
writer, braille writer. An accurate eye record was obtained, the child’s 
scholastic achievement was measured, and he was placed in the grade for 
which he was socially adequate. Teachers and children were enthusiastic 
about the blind children; as the novelty wore off, it was evident that the 
blind child had become a part of the group, even to taking part in the regu- 
lar gym exercises, clubs, etc. F ; 

In “F” skill subjects were taught by the special teacher. The blind child 
attended regular class for about one hour a day, for music, spelling, reading, 
physical education, folk-dancing, rhythm band. He plays with normally 
sighted children on the same playground, and lunches under the same con- 
ditions as they do. There were eight children in this class, brought from 
various parts of the county by station wagon, requiring approximately two 
hours for travel time to and from school. Since it was their first year at 
this experiment, the teachers emphasized orientation and integration, for the 
sighted and for the blind. The children attended the regular class for spell- 
ing, reading, and physical education. Their program was kept flexible, and 
emphasis was placed on what would constitute a socializing influence. 

In “G” each school district provides for the needs of one particular handi- 
cap and serves the other districts on a transfer basis. Pupils are brought by 
taxi. Much special equipment has been provided by gifts from various clubs 
and service organizations. Thus far the survey. 

No doubt the cost of operating small classes for the visually handicapped 
child, and the expense of special materials required, are more than the average 
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parish school can meet; hence, these items have militated against the in- 
stallation of such classes in the parish school. What, therefore, can be done, 
and what should be done? 


The diocese of St. Louis might well offer inspiration and encouragement. 
In September, 1950, it organized a department of special education, integra- 
ted with the parish school system and administered by its own director, who 
is at the same time the Assistant Superintendent of Parish Schools. This 
department aims to provide educational facilities for Catholic children be- 
tween the ages of six and sixteen, who are handicapped mentally, physically, 
or emotionally. At present there are ten such classes in operation, each class 
accommodating about fifteen children. Eight of these classes are located in 
the regular school building of various parishes and are staffed by members 
of various religious communities in the diocese. The program is financed 
by tuition, $5.00 a month, augmented by card parties, socials, etc. Trans- 
portation is privately supplied. According to Father Behrmann, the di- 
rector of the program, the response of the lay people in the diocese has been 
most heartening, as was evidenced by Education Day sponsored by the Arch- 
diocesan Councils of Catholic Men and Women. Furthermore, he observes 
that wherever a class for Catholic handicapped children has been integrated 
with regular children in the parish school, there has been a very pronounced 
growth in real Christian social living. 

Conventions such as this bring to the attention of superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and teachers the imperative need of the hour. They, in turn, faithful 
to the obligations of their high calling in the educational field, will be re- 
sourceful in finding ways and means to implement a program, so urgent and 
so immediate. For some years now our schools have been able to offer addi- 
tional services to children through cooperation with local health agencies; 
they have shared in the federal lunch program, and in many instances have 
availed themselves of transportation facilities for their children. Why may 
we not step forward and claim for the education of the handicapped a share 
in funds offered by various agencies in our respective localities? In this re- 
spect, may I give support to my suggestion by referring to no less an au- 
thority than Miss Mary Switzer, Director of the Office of Vocational Rehab- 
ilitation, of the Federal Security Agency. She addressed the Summer Insti- 
tute for Teachers of the Visually Handicapped, conducted at Catholic Uni- 
versity, on just this point. She urged us most emphatically to contact va- 
rious state and private agencies, as well as volunteer groups, and to avail 
ourselves of services that are gladly offered just for the asking. The time 
has long since passed when parish schools must- bear the entire burden of 
their program, especially where the handicapped are concerned. In this re- 
gard, Miss Switzer suggested that our diocesan superintendent of schools 
function as a liaison officer, or else appoint a public relations agent, and she 
assured us that there will be manifest a genuine willingness on the part of 
all concerned to cooperate in this special service to children as a community 
responsibility. According to statistics compiled by Dr. Elise Martens, Office 
of Education, forty-one states have legal provisions authorizing or requiring 
school districts to make special educational provisions for such children who 
have serious handicaps that demand special educational facilities; thirty-four 
of these states help local school districts to pay the extra cost of such educa- 
tion; twenty-three states have by law set up state supervisory and con- 
sultative service to guide the state-wide program on special education. The 
Children’s Bureau of the Social Security Administration has a public pro- 
gram for service for crippled children. The term “crippled” is now so broadly 
interpreted that states may use federal grant-in-aid funds for some types of 
visually handicapped children if the state agency so wishes. 
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All this points to a realization that the total community has a definite 
responsibility in the education of children who need special services. In fact, 
the over-all view of the 1950 White House Conference on Children and Youth 
places the burden of the success of the program on a strong lay participation, 
making us all aware of the interrelationship of all groups interested in child 
welfare and the need of coordinating forces designed to promote the well- 
being of the whole child. Democratic trends today, in child welfare work, 
call for all kinds of services from various sources in order to give the child 
“a fair chance to develop a healthy personality”’—and for the Catholic child, 
what factor is more conducive to this end than to be integrated into his own 
Catholic community, his parish, by receiving his education under Catholic 
auspices at the parish level? 

This brief survey of the achievements, the needs, and the possibilities of 
special education at the parish level should eliminate any misgivings we might 
have about undertaking some kind of program in this field. Beginnings in 
any field are largely experimental. Perhaps teachers of today have become 
too much at home with the material aspects of teaching, too much dependent 
on the physical setup. What is desperately needed today is an injection of 
missionary spirit to launch us out into new fields with not much more than 
the grace of God and the love of souls as our main support. The first step, 
of course, must be made by the diocesan superintendent of schools. He must 
condition his teachers for this new educational venture. This can be done at 
the annual teachers’ institute and at meetings with the supervisors. Author- 
ities in the field of various handicapping conditions could present adequate 
introductory data as a background for the in-service training of teachers. 
The Children’s Bureau offers a series of movies of educational value on ex- 
ceptional children, and also pamphlet material on the educational possibilities 
of special handicaps. The Catholic University of America conducts an annual 
workshop on Special Education of the Exceptional Child. The International 
Council for Exceptional Children is prepared to share the results of scien- 
tific studies in this area with all who are interested in the rehabilitation of 
the handicapped child. 

After this basic indoctrination, the teachers would be stimulated to pursue 
advanced courses to fit them to teach one or more particular type of child. 
Courses could be offered at summer sessions of nearby colleges. Today sixty- 
six institutes or colleges offer teacher-training courses for exceptional chil- 
dren, fifty-two of which offer a sequence in one or two areas, and the remain- 
ing fourteen give a comprehensive program. These courses, as at Catholic 
University, are awarded credit by the Department of Education in their re- 
spective colleges. Within two years, simply by attending summer sessions, 
any number of special teachers could be ready to initiate the program. With- 
in the same period, a survey could be made to locate the handicapped children 
and to determine which individuals would be equal to the integrated pro- 
gram of a parish school setup. Then the schools centrally located in refer- 
ence to a given handicap could be designated as privileged to participate in 
this pioneer program. A publicity campaign is launched, various organiza- 
tions are solicited, and funds are raised for equipment. Comes September 
in the year “X,” and the blind, the halt, and the lame take their place among 
the sighted and the strong—the physically handicapped register with the 
physically gifted to take part in learning experiences under conditions most 
conducive to their religious and social well-being. The program constitutes 
a challenge. Shall we continue ostrich-like to hide our heads in the sands of 
the difficulties associated with it, so that we do not give ourselves a chance 
to see the possibilities and advantages, no less real and far more important? 
Let us fearlessly face the issue, and courageously attempt the program for 
the greater glory of God and the good of souls. 
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THE DEAF-BLIND CHILD—WHAT ARE THE NEEDS AND THE 
RESOURCES IN THE FIELD OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION? 


SISTER M. JUSTINA, S. C., DE PAUL INSTITUTE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


When this topic was assigned to us, about one month ago, knowledge of 
the country-wide numbers of deaf-blind children, outside the diocese of 
Pittsburgh, was limited, on my part, to staff members’ reports of the deaf- 
blind pupils at Perkins, and to an acquaintance with a small group of five 
devoted teachers and four of their deaf-blind pupils while attending a sum- 
mer session in which these teachers and their pupils participated, at Michi- 
gan University, Ypsilanti, under the direction of Miss Inis Hall of Berkeley, 
California, and Miss Annette Dinsmore, of the American Foundation for the 
Blind. And the only instance, known to me, of a Catholic institution train- 
ing Catholic deaf-blind children, was that of St. Mary’s School for the 
Deaf at Buffalo. You are all, probably, well aware of the unique privilege of 
those two deaf-blind children. 


In an attempt to find out what could be learned about the present num- 
bers of Catholic deaf-blind children and the conditions under which they 
are now receiving Catholic religion instruction, we inquired by question- 
naire from all the available sources that deal with children who were deaf, 
or blind, or both—schools, education departments, and foundations. To get 
returns as quickly as possible, we used the postcard questionnaire which 
required the minimum of attention en the part of the executive for answer- 
ing and mailing. 


Forty-two questionnaires were sent out. Thirty-six prompt returns were 
made. All but four schools replied. A copy of the questionnaire and the 
tabulation are included in this report. The tabulation of the replies to the 
questionnaire yielded the following information: 


in the United States, 
45 deaf-blind pupils attend 8 institutions 
42 are resident pupils 
3 are day pupils 
42 attend public schools or state schools 
12 are known to be Catholic 


9 Catholics attend public or State schools and are reported to be 
receiving Catholic religion instruction 


8 Catholics are attending a Catholic institution 


If all schools under Catholic auspices were reached by our questionnaire, 
answers indicate that St. Mary’s, Buffalo, remains the only Catholic institu- 
tion in the United States now educating a totally deaf-blind child. St. 
Mary’s is both a Catholic and a state institution. De Paul Institute is owned 
and supported by the Diocese of Pittsburgh, for diocesan use. At present we 
have two severely, but not totally, deaf-blind pupils. The younger of these 
pupils, a five year old, has been doubly handicapped since birth, and will 
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require training in braille for both reading and writing. The other pupil 
has become progressively deaf and blind since grade school years; she could 
profit by the use of braille, but still resists such instruction. 


The source of the information in this tabulation was limited to educa- 
tional sources, and we find that our total of deaf-blind children falls far short 
of the tabulation of the number of deaf-blind persons published a year ago 
by Miss Dinsmore, in the report of the twenty-fourth regular meeting of 
Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf. She reported 
there to be 133 deaf-blind children of school age among the 189 deaf-blind 
individuals in the United States. A copy of her tabulation is also included 
with this paper. This tabulation shows the deaf-blind population in the 
six geographic regions of the United States and gives the number of deaf- 
blind persons in every state within each region. Her tabulation indicates uni- 
formity in the occurrence of deaf-blindness throughout the United States. 
A comparison of the numbers reported by schools to our questionnaire over 
the United States, with Miss Dinsmore’s total, makes it appear that 75 
per cent of the deaf-blind children in the United States are not being 
educated in the special schools for the deaf or for the blind. A statement in 
a Journal of the International Council for Exceptional Children, December, 
1952, “Only about 40 per cent of the deaf-blind children in America are at 
present getting any education,” lends some support to the existence of such 
condition. 


Neither Miss Dinsmore’s tabulation nor the notation in the Journal of the 
International Council for Exceptional Children gives the sources of the 
information regarding this large percentage of deaf-blind pupils not being 
educated. For this reason, these two reports are of no help to us in this 
present study, either concerning the number of Catholic deaf-blind children, 
mentally fit or otherwise, or of the existence or need for Catholic resources 
for the Catholic deaf-blind children. 


To our questionnaire, the responses of two educators made the note that 
their deaf-blind pupils attended schools in other states. This means that 
we cannot be sure of the locations needing Catholic resources. An audi- 
ence would obtain very little from an oral reading of the tabulations in- 
cluded in this report. However, a study of such tabulations in the written 
form as they will appear in the National Catholic Educational Association 
Proceedings will be of considerable importance. Our study ends with these 
meager findings—that there are 9 Catholic deaf-blind pupils attending state 
institutions in the United States. The data included suggests the need for 
further study and investigation. 


QUESTIONNAIRE SENT OUT 


School System 
Regarding your enrollment, please answer with reference to deaf-blind 
pupils: 
1) how many deaf-blind pupils attend? ............ CHET cscs scesas BOYS. cccssseosss 
2) how many of them are resident students? ............. 
3) how many of them are Catholics? ............ 
4) if Catholics, are they given any Catholic religious instruction? 
Yes No 
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TABULATION OF ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE FOR NCEA 


No. of Rel 

SCHOOL SYSTEM Pupils Boys Girls Residents Catholic Instr. 
Am. Foundation for Blind No reply 
Arch.B. Ryan for the deaf 0 
Arizona State School 0 
Ark. S. for Deaf & Blind No reply ¥ 
Boston School for Deaf 0 ‘ 
California S. for Blind 9 6 3 8 2 Yes 4 
Chinchuba S. for Deaf 0 i 
Colo. S. for Deaf & Blind 0 “ 
De Paul Institute 2 0 2 a= 2 Yes i 
Evan. Lutheran Institute 0 * 
Fla. S. for Deaf & Blind 0 
Hadley Corr. S. for Blind 0 
Idaho State School 0 
Iowa State School 8 5 3 8 1 Yes ‘a 
I. C. E. C. 0 rs 
Lavelle School for Blind 0 : 
Maryland School for Blind 1 | — 1 1 Yes > 
Michigan School for Blind 4 3 1 4 — — ‘ 
Mont. S. for Deaf & Blind Os 
New York Inst. for Blind 12 7 5 12 5 Yes 
N. Car. S. for Deaf & Blind 0 
Perkins Institute 8 5 3 8 a Yes 
St. John S. for the Deaf 0 
St. Joseph S. for the Deaf No reply 
St. Joseph S. for the Blind No reply 
St. Mary S. for the Blind 0 
St. Mary S. for the Deaf 1 1 —- 1 1 Yes 
St. Rita S. for the Deaf 0 
Seattle Public School 0 
S. Car. S. for Deaf & Blind 0 ig 
State Dept. of Illinois No reply +2 
State Dept. of Missouri 0 “a 
State Dept. of New York 0 
State Dept. of Ohio 0 
State Dept. of Pennsylvania 0 4 
State Dept. of Tennessee No reply ta 
State Dept. of Wisconsin 0 < 
State School for Deaf, Ohio 0 eS 
Supt. of S. Washington, D. C. 0 
Texas Institute No reply 
Va. S. for Deaf and Blind 0 
W. Va. S. for Deaf and Blind 0 
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MISS DINSMORE’S REPORT ON DEAF-BLIND CHILDREN IN THE 
UNITED STATES 





Age 
Region 1 0-5 6-10 11-15 16-20 unknown 
New England States 
Connecticut 2 
Maine — 
Massachusetts 10 
New Hampshire — 
New York 13 
Rhode Island — 
Vermont v4 
27 5 12 ) 5 
Region 2 
Delaware —_ 
District of Columbia 3 
Indiana — 
Kentucky 2 
Maryland 2 
New Jersey 1 
Ohio 10 
Pennsylvania 18 
Virginia 1 
West Virginia 2 
39 7 14 % 5 6 
Region 3 
Alabama 11 
Florida 1 
Georgia 3 
Mississippi 2 
North Carolina 4 
South Carolina 2 
Tennessee 4 
27 1 9 7 10 
Region 4 
Illinois 11 
Iowa 7 
Michigan 5 
Minnesota 4 
Montana 1 
Nebraska 1 
North Dakota 1 
South Dakota — 
Wisconsin 3 
Wyoming 1 
84 2 15 6 10 1 
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Age 

Region 5 0-5 6-10 11-15 16-20 unknown 
Arkansas 
Colorado 
Kansas 
Louisiana 
Missouri 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


s | | 
bo m CO CNrFNFH 


Region 6 . 
Arizona 2 4 
California 25 
Idaho — 
Nevada 1 
Oregon 1 
Utah 1 
Washington 10 








IMPAIRED VISION AND ITS INHERITANCE 


MARSHALL N. PARKS, M.D., OPHTHALMOLOGIST, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., REPRESENTING NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS 


The eye does not see. Neither does the nose smell, the ear hear, the tongue 
taste, or the finger feel. The individual appreciating these senses appreciates 
them at the cerebral level. Vision, olfaction, audition, gustation, and tactility 
are each and all perceptions within one’s consciousness. 


The brain sees. That is, a certain part of the brain sees, which will be 
referred to as the seeing area of the brain. The eye is but the end organ, 
transmitting visual sensations to the seeing area of the brain. The seeing 
area of the brain recognizes these visual sensations and vision is experienced. 
Hence, the eye is but one necessary component of vision. 


Vision is one thing, but excellent vision is something else. In order to see 
an object clearly, the eye must be steadily directed exactly toward the 
object. If the eye is directed to the side of the object, the object is seen 
very poorly. 


The eye is steadily directed toward a certain object by a command 
originating within the seeing part of the brain and being dispatched to the 
eye muscles. The eye in response to this command moves so that it becomes 
directed toward the particular object chosen to be seen. Upon steadily main- 
taining the eye directly toward the object, excellent vision is made possible. 


Vision requires the existence of three components: the eye, the seeing area 
of the brain, and the connection between the eye and seeing area of the 
brain which transmits visual sensations. Excellent vision requires the addi- 
tion of a fourth component: the connection between the seeing area of the 
brain and the muscles which move and maintain the position of the eye. 
These four components necessary for excellent vision comprise the visual 
apparatus, 

DISORDERS OF VISION 


In order for vision to be impaired, a specific disorder must exist within 
the visual apparatus. It may be located within any one of the four com- 
ponents of the visual apparatus. Hence, the disorders which impair vision 
are vastly more numerous and complicated than solely those disorders con- 
fined to the eye. 


The disorders that impair vision can be categorized into seven separate 
groups. Four of the groups directly impair vision whereas the remaining 
three groups indirectly impair vision. The four groups which directly im- 
pair vision are: 1) congenital defects; 2) degenerations; 3) cancers; 4) 
inflammations. The three groups which indirectly impair vision are: 1) 
blood vessel diseases; 2) diseases of metabolism; 3) vitamin and nutritional 
deficiencies. 

THE HEREDITY OF DISORDERS OF VISION 


Certain of the seven groups which impair vision are hereditary; others 
are not. The majority of the defects that impair vision are inherited in 
one of three principal patterns—dominant, recessive, and sex-linked, 
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IMPAIRED VISION 


DOMINANT INHERITANCE 


The disorder must be present in a parent. The parent transmits the dis- 
order to approximately fifty per cent of his or her children. The affected 
children again transmit the disorder in the next generation to about fifty 
per cent of their offspring, etc. The unaffected children are not capable of 
transmitting the disorder. 


The dominant type of inheritance is well illustrated in the following family. 
A mother requested that her day-old daughter be examined since she was 
concerned that the child might have a key hole pupil. This condition is 
manifest by an absence of the lower colored part of the eye in the mid-line 
so that the pupil extends to the white of the eye inferiorly. This causes the 
pupil to assume a key hole shape and the vision provided by such an eye 
is usually poor. The mother’s concern was justified since she, her father, 
and one of her brothers, as well as her paternal grandmother had the 
same disorder. In addition, one of her two previous sons was afflicted. The 
newborn daughter also was found to have a key hole pupil. 


RECESSIVE INHERITANCE 


The disorder in the afflicted child is not manifest in either parent; how- 
ever, each parent possesses a tendency toward the disorder. Parents having 
a weakness for an identical defect transmit the defect in the manifest form 
to about twenty-five per cent of their children. Blood relatives are most 
apt to have tendencies toward identical defects. Consequently, this is the 
type of inheritance that plagues consanguinity. Parents who are blood 
cousins represent the most common source for recessive inheritance defects. 
The following case represents the recessive type of inheritance. 


A family wished their 6-year-old albino son examined because of obvious 
visual impairment. The child had a large error of refraction; however, 
glasses did not improve his vision. Such is the condition in all albinos— 
the vision is always poor and incapable of being corrected to normal by 
glasses. Both parents were free of albinism and there was no history of 
albinism in their families. The parents have six children, four of which 
do not have albinism, whereas, a younger daughter in addition to the boy 
previously mentioned do have albinism. In questioning the parents as 
to possible consanguinity, it was established that they were second 
cousins. The parents were interested in the hereditary aspects of albin- 
ism and eventually asked the following question. “Will our albino 
children transmit the defect to their children?” A qualified ‘“‘no” is 
the answer. 


A defect resulting from recessive inheritance is not transmitted by an 
afflicted parent unless the very unusual situation prevails in which each 
parent is afflicted with an identical defect which was acquired by recessive 
inheritance. Coming from such parents, one hundred per cent of the children 
would be afflicted. That is, if both parents suffered albinism, acquired by re- 
cessive inheritance, all of their children will be albinos. 


SEX-LINKED INHERITANCE 


The disorder of an afflicted child is not manifest in either parent; yet 
the mother transmits the disorder. This type mother is referred to as a 
“carrier.” About fifty per cent of the carrier mother’s sons manifest the 
disorder, and about fifty per cent of her daughters become carriers. The 
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normal sons and normal daughters will not transmit the disorder. Sons of 
carrier mothers that are afflicted with the disorder always manifest it, 
whereas, daughters afflicted become carriers, except in the following unusual 
situation. A carrier mother and an afflicted father transmit the defect in the 
manifest form to fifty per cent of their daughters and in the carrier form 
to the remaining fifty per cent. The afflicted father never transmits the 
disorder to his sons, whereas he does transmit the disorder to fifty per cent 
of his daughters in the carrier form. 


One of the commonest sex-linked visual disturbances is color blindness. 
It is common knowledge that color blindness practically always is found only 
in males. For example: 


Two brothers were examined during the last war for commissions in 
the United States Navy. One passed the physical examination, whereas, 
the other failed on account of color blindness. The sister of these 
brothers has normal color vision. She has two sons, one of which is color- 
blind. Consequently the sister is a “carrier,” while one of her brothers 
and one of her sons manifest color blindness. 

A further illustration of sex-linked color blindness is evidenced by a 
mother with normal color vision having three sons, two of which are 
color-blind. The mother’s four brothers are not color-blind. The mother 
has a color-blind father. This family well illustrates that the color-blind 
father can pass the defect to his daughter in the carrier form, but 
cannot transmit the defect to his sons. The carrier daughter in turn 
transmits the color blindness to fifty per cent of her sons. 


CONDITIONS WHICH DIRECTLY IMPAIR VISION—CONGENITAL 
DEFECTS 


One large group of disorders which impair vision is the congenital defect. 
Congenital merely means the condition existed at birth. Not all congenital 
defects are the result of heredity, as we in medicine are, in all probability, 
only beginning to learn. Some congenital defects which were originally 
felt to be hereditary are proving not to be, in light of more recently acquired 
knowledge. Other than heredity causing the congenital defect, it may result 
from the normal embryo, fetus, or newborn, encountering some noxious influ- 
ence, and the tell-tale marks of such an encounter being evident in the 
visual apparatus over a lifetime. The following three disorders, which together 
account for a vast percentage of visual impairment in preschool age chil- 
dren, are classical examples of defects which have erroneously been con- 
sidered in the very recent past to be hereditary congenital defects. 


Congenital cataracts, which grossly impair vision, were discovered in 1943 
oftentimes to be the result of the mother having suffered German measles 
during her first three months of pregnancy. Deafness, congenital heart dis- 
ease, and mental retardation may be associates of congenital cataracts from 
this cause. Probably additional virus diseases other than German measles 
cause similar congenital defects about which we are not as yet cognizant. 


Congenital toxoplasmosis is a parasitic disease caused by a parasite sim- 
ilar to that which causes malaria. An expectant mother attacked by the 
parasites usually defeats them without even knowing she has been attacked. 
However, in the early 1940’s, it was discovered that the parasite attacking 
within the mother’s womb can seriously affect the newly developing person. 
The parasite has a predilection for attacking embryonic and foetal brain 
and retinal substance. As a result, prior to birth, a considerable damage 
has been wrought on the brain and retina which impairs vision. The 
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damaged retinas of congenital toxoplasmosis usually have certain very char- 
acteristic earmarks, which make it possible to suspect and further establish 
the diagnosis. 


The greatest single cause of blindness in preschool-age children today is 
retrolental fibroplasia. Retrolental fibroplasia is a complication resulting 
from premature birth. For some reason the retina loses its viability soon 
after the premature birth and becomes replaced with scar tissue. The scar 
tissue forms in a mass located behind the lens. While we do not profess to 
know the cause of retrolental fibroplasia and its true relationship to prema- 
ture birth, it is established, however, not to be a congenital defect. Originally, 
when first delineated as a syndrome in the early 1940’s, it was considered to 
be a congenital defect. No doubt, at one time or another in the past, it 
has been considered by some to be an hereditary congenital defect. 


Despite the German measles, congenital toxoplasmosis, and retrolental 
fibroplasia syndromes not being hereditary congenital defects, whereas at 
one time they were considered to be, there still exists a very formidable 
list of hereditary congenital visual defects. The hereditary visual congenital 
defects may be located in any one of the four main divisions of the visual 
apparatus; however, the majority are confined to the eye. 


In order to mention a few hereditary congenital defects that are con- 
fined to the eye, the following are listed: some types of congenital cataracts; 
aniridia, which is characterized by the absence of the colored part of the 
eye and poor vision; states which are aided by glasses, such as farsighted- 
ness, nearsightedness, and astigmatism; strabismus, which is a malalign- 
ment of the eyes commonly referred to as “crossed” eyes. 


An example of an hereditary congenital defect occurring within that 
portion of the visual apparatus which transmits visual sensations to the 
seeing area of the brain is a coloboma of the optic nerve. The optic nerve 
attaches to the eye in such an abnormal manner that its function is impaired. 


The seeing area of the brain may function improperly in hereditary con- 
genital cerebral defects. Usually associated with the visual impairment is 
a marked defect of intellect and an absence of coordination of speech and move- 
ment of limbs. The eyes are normal, but the vision is nil. 


Nystagmus well illustrates an hereditary congenital defect in a portion 
of the visual apparatus which transmits commands from the seeing area 
of the brain that move and position the eyes. Nystagmus is a rapid oscillat- 
ing movement of the eyes and some types of nystagmus are due to de- 
fects in this part of the visual apparatus. Since the constant movement 
of the eyes prevents them from being steadily positioned directly at the 
object one is regarding, good vision is precluded. 


Regardless of the nature or location within the visual apparatus, the 
hereditary congenital defect is transmitted through the dominant, recessive, 
or sex-linked patterns of inheritance. 


DEGENERATIONS 


For some reason certain tissues or organs within our bodies lose their 
viability sooner than others. A certain part of our visual apparatus may 
degenerate while the remainder of the body retains excellent health. Con- 
sequently, impaired vision develops in what is considered otherwise to be a 
healthy individual. The degeneration of a tissue or organ may be an hereditary 
defect, transmitted in the dominant, recessive, or sex-linked pattern. It 
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may be located in any portion of the visual apparatus and its nature multi- 
farious. 


Retinitis pigmentosa is a degeneration within the eye usually first becom- 
ing apparent at about twenty years of age. It is characterized by night blind- 
ness and a gradual constriction of one’s peripheral vision. The vital seeing 
part of the eye eventually becomes affected; vision is ultimately lost. 
Ophthalmological literature is replete with detailed family histories which 
substantiate the hereditary aspect of the degeneration. 


Heredodegeneration of the macula is a degeneration of the vital seeing 
part of the eye. The onset of the degeneration may occur at any age from 
shortly after birth to senility. 


Multiple sclerosis exemplifies an hereditary condition that affects the 
connection between brain and the eye which transmits visual sensations. 
Multiple sclerosis affects various nerve pathways throughout the nervous 
system, including the optic nerve and pathways. The degeneration usually 
starts from early in the second decade through middle life. Among its many 
symptoms, impaired vision is one of the most prominent. 


CANCERS 


This group of disorders which impair vision occupies rather an unique 
place in regard to heredity—unique because the cancer first appears in 
the individual sporadically, having no hereditary quality. However, once 
the condition has sporadically appeared, it is capable of being transmitted 
by hereditary means. 


The original sporadic appearance of the cancer is a “mutation.” A muta- 
tion is.a marked change that develops in a certain tissue for some unex- 
plainable reason, which results in an erratic growth of that tissue. Such an 
erratic growth is a cancer and it may be malignant. To animal breeders, 
such an unexplainable sporadic appearance of a defect is called “sport.” The 
“mutation” or “sport” is not the result of heredity. However, once the 
“mutation” or “sport” has appeared, it is very capable of being transmitted 
to the progeny, generation after generation. 


An example of a cancer which impairs vision is retinoblastoma. A retino- 
blastoma is a highly malignant cancer occurring in either or both eyes 
of infants and children. If the condition occurs in a single eye, the diseased 
eye should be removed as soon as the diagnosis is made. If the condition 
is present in both eyes, we consider removing the worst eye and treating 
the least involved eye with x-ray in an effort to preserve both life and 
vision. With the best of treatment the prognosis for life and vision is poor. 

Because of the gravity of the problem in regards to life and vision, the 
hereditary factors of the disease are brought all the more sharply into focus. 
The intelligent parents of a child afflicted with retinoblastoma ultimately 
seek facts relevant to the two following worries: 


1) Will subsequent children be afflicted with retinoblastoma? 


2) Will my child with retinoblastoma transmit the disease to his or 
her progeny? 


There exist, today, some very excellent and important facts relevant to these 
inescapable worries of parents who have a retinoblastoma child. Knowledge 
- of these facts are essential to honest answers of these two sincere questions. 
Algernon Reese, at the Eye Institute in New York City, has collected some 
very accurate statistics. In reference to the first question—“Will further 
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children also have retinoblastoma?”—Dr. Reese has 86 patients with the 
sporadic type of retinoblastoma, i.e., retinoblastoma occurring in families 
in which there was no previous history; 60 of these 86 patients have siblings 
totalling 103. Only one of these 103 siblings had retinoblastoma. Dr. Reese 
summarizes: “I do not hesitate, therefore, to advise healthy parents who 
have had only one child with retinoblastoma to have more children.” In 
reference to the second question—“Will my child with retinoblastoma trans- 
mit the disease to his or her progeny?”—in Dr. Reese’s series of 190 
patients suffering with retinoblastoma only 6 survivors have had children. 
Their total children number 10 and of these 9 had bilateral retinoblastoma. 


Another serious cancer within the eye is called the malignant melanoma. 
This occurs usually in young middle-aged to late middle-aged. The evidence 
is scanty as to whether heredity really plays much of a role in the trans- 
mission of this cancer. Five cases in three generations have been reported 
in the ophthalmological literature. 


INFLAMMATIONS 


Inflammations in the visual apparatus are the result of infections, trauma, 
or allergies, and none are hereditary. Examples of infections impairing vision 
were discussed in the German measles and congenital toxoplasmosis syn- 
dromes. 


CONDITIONS WHICH INDIRECTLY IMPAIR VISION—VASCULAR 
DISEASES 


Vascular diseases affect the blood vessels throughout the entire body and 
ultimately interfere with the nutrition of the tissues supplied by the blood 
vessels. The retina probably possesses the greatest rate of metabolism of 
any tissue in the body. Rate of metabolism means its rate of use of nutri- 
ment. Consequently, any condition which deprives tissue of nutriment would 
damage the retina earlier than other tissue. A damaged retina impairs 
vision. 

Certain vascular disorders are acquired as a result of some noxious in- 
fluence within the body. Such would be a kidney disease or a toxic state 
during pregnancy. This type of vascular disease is not inherited. Other types 
of vascular diseases are inherited. Degeneration of the blood vessels can 
be inherited just as a degeneration within any part of the visual apparatus. 
A degeneration of the blood vessel system will indirectly damage the retina 
and impair vision. 

METABOLIC DISEASES 


The chemical processes that operate within a cell for the purpose of 
building up and maintaining the life of that cell represent the metabolism 
for that cell. These chemical processes are carried out with meticulous 
order. Any disturbance which disrupts the meticulous metabolism within a 
cell is known as a metabolic disease. An excellent example of an hereditary 
metabolic disease is diabetes, which is a disturbance in the carbohydrate 
metabolism. The retina is one of the highly vulnerable tissues of the body 
to this disease. Uncontrolled diabetes damages the retina which in -turn 
damages the vision. Diabetes also may damage the lens within the eye 
causing cataracts. 

Disturbances in the fat metabolism throughout the body cause visual 
impairment also. Amaurotic familial idiocy is an hereditary fat metabolic 
disease. The fat metabolism in cells within the brain and retina is abnormal 
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with the result that these cells degenerate. This destroys the intellect, con- 
trol of speech and limbs, as well as vision. It develops during the first year 
of life and the children usually die by the third year of age. 


NUTRITIONAL AND VITAMIN DEFICIENCY DISEASES 


Visual defects from this source are similar to inflammations in the sense 
that they are not hereditary. 


SUMMARY 


1. Disorders which impair vision are considerably more than those con- 
fined to the eye. 


2. Congenital defects, degenerations, and cancers directly damage, while 
vascular and metabolic diseases indirectly damage the visual apparatus. 


8. All these disorders are hereditary to a limited degree and are transmitted 
as dominant, recessive, or sex-linked patterns. 
4. Dominant inheritance is manifest in either sex in about one half of 
each successive generation. 
5. Recessive inheritance is manifest in either sex in about one quarter 
of one isolated generation. 
6. Sex-linked inheritance is manifest in approximately one half of the 
males in successive or every other generation. 
7. Parents desire facts concerning two natural worries. 
a. Will further children inherit the disorder? 
b. Will the afflicted child transmit the disorder? 
8. Current concepts as to what disorder is and what disorder is not 
hereditary cannot be considered as absolute. 
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WHAT IS THE MORAL OBLIGATION OF THE STUDENT WHO MAY 
TRANSMIT TO HIS CHILDREN AN HEREDITARY EYE DISEASE? 


REV. JOSEPH A. M. QUIGLEY, J.C.D., PROFESSOR OF MORAL 
THEOLOGY, ST. CHARLES BORROMEO SEMINARY 
OVERBROOK, PA. 


When the question is asked, “What is the obligation of the student who 
may transmit to his children an hereditary eye condition,” it would seem 
that this could mean either in regard to entering marriage or in refraining 
from the use of marriage if marriage has already been entered. The first 
hypothesis is the important one for the present, and in a word we can 
answer it: the answer is per se there is no obligation to refrain from 
marriage although per accidens there may be reasons, good and sound, 
which would persuade against such a course of action. 


Canon 1016 of the Code of Canon Law declares that the marriage of 
baptized persons is governed not only by divine law but also by canon 
law, without prejudice to the competence of the civil power regarding the 
merely civil effects of such a marriage. In these simple words the Church 
of Christ serenely claims for herself as part of her commission from her 
Divine Founder the entire control of the substance of Christian marriage, 
since between the baptized there cannot be a contract of marriage valid in 
itself which is not aiso the sacrament of marriage. The Church recognizes 
the right of the state to prescribe reasonable regulations and to govern the 
merely civil effects, such for example, as the right of the wife to the hus- 
band’s name, her rights of succession and of dower, etc. In practice the power 
of the Church, legislative, judicial and coercive, extends to all marriages 
in which one of the parties is baptized. Even heretics are per se objectively 
bound by these laws unless expressly exempted therefrom. 


To pursue our point, Canon 1035 of the Code of Canon Law states that 
all persons who are not prohibited by law can contract marriage. Fathers 
Bouscaren and Ellis tell us that this principle is founded on the natural 
liberty of the individual. Since marriage is a natural society in the sense 
that it is founded by God, the Author of Nature, intending that mankind 
in general through it might provide for the propagation of the human 
race, the right to marry is of itself a natural right, not to be denied unless 
a valid prohibition of the natural, the divine positive or the canon law 
can be certainly proved. The natural law forbids marriage, e.g., to persons 
who are incapable of the actions which are the object of the contract; the 
divine positive law forbids a man to put away his wife and take another. 
There are in canon law thirteen impediments which render a marriage null 
and void, and three which render it unlawful. In the first group are Non-age, 
Impotence, Existing Bond, Difference of Worship, Sacred Orders, Solemn 
Vow, Abduction, Crime, Consanguinity, Affinity, Public Propriety, Spiritual 
Relationship and Legal Relationship where it is an invalidating impediment 
of the civil law; in the second group, Simple Vow, Mixed Religion, and 
Legal Relationship where it is an impedient impediment of the civil law. 

Canon 1038 No. 2 reserves to the supreme authority of the Church the 
exclusive right to establish impediments for baptized persons, whether the 
impediments are impedient or diriment, either by way of general or par- 
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ticular law. This power of the Church is exercised directly over baptized 
persons only, and this, as we have seen, includes heretics and schismatics, 
unless they are expressly exempted by the terms of the law; unbaptized 
persons are indirectly affected, when they contract marriage with a bap- 
tized person. Now since nowhere is hereditary blindness, whether posi- 
tive, probable, or possible, in a future parent or parents, constituted an 
impediment, in either the Canon Law of the Latin Rite or the Canon Law 
of the Eastern Rite, persons who are actual or potential carriers of blind- 
ness genes cannot be forbidden marriage. Should any state constitute 
hereditary blindness as impediment to marriage, the Church would not recog- 
nize it as such, and would work to have it declared unconstitutional, as 
was recently done in the question of laws declaring invalid marriages be- 
tween persons of mixed race. 


We can, however, face the problem honestly and sincerely as to whether 
or not in a specific case two young people should marry, one or both of 
whom may carry hereditary blindness. And very frankly, I feel very 
definitely that unless they have good prospects of a fairly decent living 
and good prospects of being able to rear the children God will send them, 
at least, until their prospects are bettered. Indeed, it would be within the 
power of the local bishop to forbid such a marriage not only to his own 
subjects wherever they may be dwelling, but also to all persons actually 
living in his diocese, as long as the just cause for which he forbade it 
exists, for example, until a suitable position was obtained or a suitable in- 
come secured, on which the couple could set up a modest home and modestly 
support a family. Whether or not the local bishop would avail himself of 
this power given him in Canon 1039 of the Code of Canon Law remains 
to be seen. Certainly, however, the parish priest has no power whatever 
to forbid marriage of himself to anyone. 


Father Carroll’s second question referred to birth control and the use 
of the so-called rhythm theory. Pius XI in his Encyclical on Christian Mar- 
riage in so many words declared that since the conjugal act is destined pri- 
marily by nature for the begetting of children, those who in exercising it 
deliberately frustrate its natural power and purpose sin against nature, 
and commit a deed which is shameful and intrinsically vicious. In this self- 
same letter, however, the Pontiff declared that they are not to be considered 
as acting against nature who in matriage use their right in the proper 
manner, although on account of natural reasons either of time or certain 
defects new life cannot be brought forth. 


The present reigning Pontiff, Pius XII, in his allocution on the Apostolate 
of the Midwife, directly refers to the use of the rhythm theory. He says that 
if at the time of marriage at least one of the couple intended to restrict 
the marriage right, and not merely its use, to the sterile periods, in such 
a way that at other times the second party could not have the right to 
demand the act, this would imply an essential defect in the consent to 
marriage, which would carry with it invalidity of the marriage itself, because 
the right deriving from the contract of marriage is a permanent, uninter- 
rupted and not intermittent right of each of the parties, one to the other. 


The Holy Father continues that if the act be limited to the sterile periods 
insofar as the mere use, and not the right is concerned, there is no ques- 
tion about the validity of the marriage, but nevertheless the moral licitness 
of such conduct on the part of the couple would have to be approved or 
denied according to whether or not the intention of observing those periods 
constantly was based on sufficient and secure moral grounds. 
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Further on in the allocution the Pope says there are, however, serious 
motives, such as those often mentioned in the so-called medical, eugenic, 
economic, and social “indications,” that can exempt for a long time, per- 
haps even for the whole duration of marriage, from the positive and obliga- 
tory carrying out of the act, and hence from this it follows that observ- 
ing the non-fertile periods alone can be lawful only under a moral aspect, 
and under the conditions mentioned it is really so. 


Father Gerald Kelly, writing in Theological Studies, for March, 1953, in 
his “Notes on Moral Theology” says that previous to the above allocution 
of Pius XII theologians were agreed that family limitation through the use 
of rhythm, by mutual consent, for proportionate reasons, and with due safe- 
guards against dangers, would be licit, and that they also agreed that the 
practice without a good reason would involve some degree of moral fault. 
These points he declares were explicitly confirmed by the Holy Father. 
He continues that the thelogians also held that the fault could be mortal 
by reason of injustice or the grave danger of incontinence, divorce or serious 
family discord, and that while the Pontiff did not explicitly touch these aspects 
of the matter, had he done so he would undoubtedly have confirmed the com- 
mon view of theologians because it is simply an expression of the principles 
that apply throughout moral theology. 


Since theologians subsequently to the allocution have examined it eagerly 
to see whether the Pope taught more than the least common denominator of 
common opinion, as expressed above, Father Kelly collected the theological 
comments and presented them as answers to four questions: 1) Did the 
Pope teach that married people who use their right to coitus have a duty 
to procreate; 2) If they have such a duty, is it binding under pain of mortal 
sin; 3) If this duty is a serious one, how is a grave violation to be estimated; 
4) and does this duty, if it exists, admit of a more or less definite limit, 
even independently of excusing causes. Father Kelly concluded that the 
Pope clearly taught the existence of a duty to procreate and that his words 
can hardly be interpreted as meaning less than a grave obligation. The 
method of estimating the grave obligation is not at the present time clear 
and a serious violation of the duty could be attributed, at the most, only 
to those who unjustifiably practice rhythm to avoid all children, or to limit 
their families to one or two children. He warns us, however, that since 
there is disagreement among theologians, theologians and confessors should 
be very cautious about enunciating rigid practical rules, and cautious that 
the dictum, “non est imponenda obligatio nist certo constet,” applies just as 
much to the gravity of an obligation as to its existence. 


The question, therefore, comes to this, have a blind couple, or a couple 
one of whom is blind, an obligation to follow the rhythm theory in order 


‘not to have children who may very well be blind? A similar question is 


asked in moral theology about a couple who have a long history of mis- 
carriages. Must they refrain from the use of marriage, or must they re- 
strict the use of marriage to the so-called sterile period? The answer is 
“no,” even though they have almost moral certainty of another miscarriage 
should conception take place. The reason is found in the dictum of St. 
Thomas, “melius esse quam non esse.” If, therefore, a human soul which 
is called into being and which dies without a chance of baptism is much 
better off for having been created than if it had never been created, a for- 
tiort a human soul that is born into this world, baptized in the Blood of 
Christ and reared in the knowledge and love of God, even though it is 
blind, is far better off than if it had never been created, since eyes are not 
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necessary for the beatific vision, and since men born blind have been given 
their sight immediately or mediately by the Hand of God. 


Certainly we are safe in saying today that rhythm without any excus- 
ing factor and without proper vigilance against the dangers mentioned above 
is unlawful and can be gravely so. But on the other hand very readily can 
we imagine cases in which medical, eugenic, economic and social indications 
are present, as the Holy Father pointed out, in which the use of the rhythm 
would be lawful. Each case would have to be considered individually, and 
it must always be remembered that it is never lawful to restrict copula- 
tion to the so-called sterile periods except by mutual consent, which either 
party at any time is justified in recalling. Secondly, should there arise 
a danger of incontinence, either solitary, or with an accomplice, the ar- 
rangement would have to be called off, since the other party per accidens 
can be obliged to ask for the debt in order to remove grave temptation or 
to prevent incontinence on the part of his partner. 


But above and beyond all this we cannot forget the letter of the Apostolic 
Delegate which warned us that the theory in question is not to be taught 
“sic et simpliciter,” but only tolerated as an extreme remedy and as a 
means. of withholding the faithful from sin. 


CORNEAL TRANSPLANTATION 


Father Bert. J. Cunningham is the author of a monograph on the morality 
of organic transplantation. The basic problem in organic transplantation 
is this; the donor allows himself to be mutilated, not for his own, but for the 
benefit of another, that is, when his own health, or well-being does not 
require it. Father Cunningham considers this lawful, a) if there is a pro- 
portionate reason, e.g., to let a blind child see, b) if there is no proximate 
danger that the operation will result in the death of the donor, and c) if 
the operation, should it be on a reproductive organ, does not result in the 
sterility of the donor. 


Father Cunningham’s principal argument for his opinion points to the 
unity of the human race, on the natural plane through the bond of human 
nature, and on the supernatural plane through membership in the Mystical 
Body of Christ. He maintains one’s neighbor is another self and because of 
this quasi-identification with one’s neighbor one may. do for his neighbor 
what he would do for himself. Now, since we may mutilate our bodies for 
our own benefit, it should be permissible to mutilate ourselves for a similar 
benefit of our neighbor. He also says that theologians permit us to risk 
our lives for our neighbor, and hence, he argues, they should allow the smal- 
ler sacrifice of a single organ or part of an organ. He concludes that organic 
transplantation is licit provided it confers a proportionate benefit on the 
recipient, and does not cause sterility or great risk of life to the donor. 


Father Gerald Kelly in the third volume of his Medico-Moral Problems 
points out that, although Father Francis Connell and Father John Mc- 
Carthy both show a decided sympathy for Father Cunningham’s opinion, 
they and other theologians, including Father Cunningham himself, admit 
that this opinion is open to serious objections, not the least of which is that 
contained in the Encyclical on Christian Marriage by Pius XI: 


Furthermore, Christian doctrine establishes, and the light of human 
reason makes it most clear, that private individuals have no other 
power over the members of their bodies than that which pertains to 
their natural ends; and they are not free to destroy or mutilate 
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their members, or in any other way render themselves unfit for their 
natural functions, except when no other provision can be made for the 
good of the whole body. (Verbatim, “Nisi aliter bono totius corporis 
provideri nequeat.’’) 


This quotation of the Sovereign Pontiff’s, on the face of it, seems to ex- 
clude organic transplantation, for the Pope explicitly says a man’s right 
over his members is limited to their natural purposes and apparently the 
only natural purpose is the welfare of the individual’s own body. The great 
weakness, Father Kelly sees, in Father Cunningham’s thesis is that he did 
not explicitly show how his opinion is not contrary to Casti Connubii. Some 
theologians have attempted to show this lack of contradiction by stating 
that the Pope was speaking on the traditional doctrine according to the 
concept of mutilation existing at the time, but transplantation introduced 
a new factor. Since a transplanted organ is per se not destroyed, but con- 
tinues to function in another’s body, this, it is suggested, is also a natural 
purpose of the organ. 


As the question now stands, after having been widely debated by moralists 
on both sides of the Atlantic, Father Cunningham’s opinion may be con- 
sidered as having practical probability. The present speaker, however, him- 
self feels with Father Charles McFadden and others that he is unwilling 
at the time to admit the validity of Father Cunningham’s thesis, particu- 
larly because of the positive statement of Pius XI. 


We have been, of course, talking here about the transplanting of the 
cornea from the healthy eye of a living human being. But the cornea may 
be removed from the eye of a person immediately after death and trans- 
planted, with the proper permissions, etc., to the eye of a person in need 
of this vital part of the organ of sight, or kept alive by physiological means 
until such a transplantation can be effected. It would also seem that the 
cornea could be removed from the living but permanently blinded eye of a 
person who cannot be helped or cured, due to some defect in some other part 
of the organ. This operation could not, in this case, be called a serious 
or grave mutilation, since it would not seriously involve the lessening of 
the integrity of the donor’s body. 





RETROLENTAL FIBROPLASIA—A SOURCE OF NEW ECONOMIC AND 
CULTURAL TRENDS IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION OF THE BLIND 


MISS KATHERN F. GRUBER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, AMERICAN 
FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


It is a distinct privilege to be the representative of the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind in presenting this paper to this group whose members are 
so genuinely and realistically concerned with the education of blind chil- 
dren. The Foundation wishes to congratulate this conference on the develop- 
ment of the content and discussions which we have heard for the past three 
days and especially on the fact that theology has, in this conference, taken 
the important place it should hold in the multi-disciplinary approach to meet- 
ing the educational needs of the individual blind child throughout the world. 


I am speaking to you today as the Assistant Director of the American 
Foundation for the Blind, a national, non-profit private agency whose major 
purpose is to promote increasingly and uncompromisingly the welfare of 
the blind throughout the world. We are primarily a research and consulta- 
tion agency and, as such, do not work directly with blind clients. That direct 
kind of work with individuals is done much better on a local level by agen- 
cies and schools such as those you represent. However, the Foundation has 
a vital function to perform on the national level in all areas of work 
with the blind from the preschool blind child through the aged blind. It 
interprets and develops its functions through the following: 

1. National conferences called and subsidized by the Foundation 
. Consultant service 
Publication service 
Research service 
Professional training service 
Representation at pertinent national conventions 
Referral service 


AAP a wp 


In order to keep a high level of aspiration in our work at the Founda- 
tion, we develop statements of philosophy to guide us individually and col- 
lectively in our work. We send or give these statements to those persons or 
agencies who wish to know the attitude of the Foundation on various points. 
- For instance, we have a statement on segregation of the blind; one on 
professional training of blind individuals; one on the teacher of the blind; 
another for the guidance of colleges and universities that wish to estab- 
lish specialized training courses for workers with and teachers of the 
blind; another, a statement of philosophy concerning the education of the 
young blind. We review these statements from time to time and reshape 
or restate them in terms of basic and current economic, social, and cultural 
influences. This calls for constant vigilance and diligence on our part if 
we are to serve the cause of blind people with the justice and integrity 
which their cause merits. It also means that we cannot move, as it were, 
mentally on tiptoe for fear of offending those who consider blind people 
their vested interest. It also means that we can and do sometimes wield 
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a very sharp pen against those who fail to maintain a high standard of 
ethics. 

In the area of the education of blind children the Foundation has on its 
professional staff three full-time consultants in education whose specific work 
in education is supplemented by that of our publications service and of our 
research service. These consultants in education have been acutely aware of 
the effect that the growing incidence of retrolental fibroplasia is having in 
shaping the new trends in the education of blind children. On their nation- 
wide field trips they have noted influences at work as a result of the fact 
that retrolental fibroplasia respects no economic status, no social or cul- 
tural level, no race or creed. Among significant factors they have noted and 
discussed are the following—some positive and some negative. These ob- 
servations are not listed in any specific order; they are observations included 
here because of the frequency with which our consultants have come in con- 
tact with them in the field or because they represent a new or renewed 
emphasis: 

1. An overt trend toward reaffirming the family as the group-living unit 
with special emphasis on the importance of making it possible for a blind 
child to be a loving and a loved member of the family constellation. 


2. The growing frequency in the use of the multi-disciplinary approach 
in the prevention of “family failure,” especially the inclusion of ministers, 
priests, or rabbis in the team working for the development and maintenence 
of emotional stability in families in which there happen to be blind children. 


8. The awakened interest of ophthalmologists and pediatricians in ser- 
vices available for blind children and their parents in their respective com- 
munities and on a national level. 


4. The leadership of the Children’s Bureau of the Federal Security 
Agency in the matter of appropriate services in premature clinics and of 
the Library of Congress in the recent change in federal legislation making 
Talking Book service available to blind children. 


5. The ever-growing articulateness of the parents of blind children and 
the deluge of inquiries from these parents who want their blind children 
to go to public or parochial schools in their own home districts. 


6. The philanthropic interest in the welfare of blind children of national 
organizations and their local chapters such as The Lions Club, The Junior 
League, Delta Gamma Sorority, various lodge groups, etce., and their need 
to be guided in this work. 


7. The newly awakened interest and responsibility for the blind child 
as a child by state departments of maternal and child health, by state depart- 
ments of special education, by city departments of special education, by 
the children’s services of state departments of public welfare and by some 
agencies for the adult blind—all this with the knowledge that collaboration 
is necessary among them with the big secret of success lying in knowing 
when and how to collaborate in the best interests of the blind child. 


8. The increasing requests from colleges and universities that wish to 
supply needed and trained personnel in the area of the education of the 
blind. 


9. The unscrupulous exploitation of the blind child as a “fund-raising 
gimmick” through the press, the radio, the screen, and television. 


10. Increasing appearance of literature on the blind child—good and 
bad—in professional and lay publications. 
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11. Increasing number of “parent institutes” being held throughout the 
nation. 
_ 12. Re-emphasis upon medical research in the area of prevention of 
blindness. 


18. Development of programs of home counseling of parents of preschool 
blind children. 


14. Development of trend toward enrolling blind preschool children who 
need group experience in nursery schools with sighted children. 


15. The planning, on the part of the American Foundation for the Blind, 
for a national work session on the education of blind with sighted to be held 
late this summer in response to the ever-growing demands from the field for 
guidance in the local development of this type of education. 


All these enumerated factors indicate that there are definite trends in 
the education of the blind which are important, taken separately, but more 
important when viewed from the over-all “frontier force” which they seem 
to be generating. The spotlight of intelligent inquiry has been turned on the 
education of the young blind in this country. To us at the Foundation, it 
means one broad and significant trend—That the education of the young 
blind has been removed from its almost isolated position of the past and 
now must operate within an atmosphere of enlightened public opinion and 
public responsibility! No longer can one agency, one institution, one school 
or one person in a community call the tune—the blind child has become a 
member of his community and the forces within the community are begin- 
ning to collaborate in his best interests! 


So important is this to the American Foundation for the Blind that 
we have recently reviewed our statement of philosophy with respect to the 
education of the young blind and have revised and strengthened it for 
presentation to those many individuals and agencies asking for it. I am 
pleased to present it to you now as follows: 


The American Foundation for the Blind recognizes three types of edu- 
cation of blind children: 


1. Education in a public, parochial, or private residential school for 
_ the blind. 
* 2. Education with the sighted in public, parochial or private schools with 
a resource teacher or braille class teacher available during the entire 
school day. 


3. Education with the sighted in public, parochial, or private schools 


with a resource teacher or braille class teacher available at regular 
or needed intervals. 


In recognizing these types of education of the blind child the Founda- 
tion is recognizing the important and basic premise that each blind child 
should be educated according to his individual needs and that not for 
a long, long time, if ever, will any one of the three patterns of education 
listed above eliminate the other two. In addition, the Foundation does not 
hesitate to state that it would like to see all three types available for 
the blind children throughout the nation so that they may be placed 
educationally according to the type best suited to meet the individual 
need. The Foundation makes an even stronger plea for superior standards 
to be maintained in each type of education; it holds that the setting up 
. of any one of the systems is a very grave responsibility and that the 
welfare of the individual blind child must be the primary consideration 
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in making the educational placement. Intelligent placement of an indi- 
vidual blind child into the educational setting best suited to his par- 
ticular needs is a serious decision not to be made by a single person or 
a single agency but by the pooled opinion of qualified persons, each of 
whom brings his judgment to bear in the necessary deliberations. And 
in all of this it is wise to remember that a grave injustice is done if 
a blind child is placed in an educational setting that is being maintained 
by standards that are low in comparison with those held for sighted 
children in the same state or locality. 

The Foundation has no hesitancy in stating in this day and age that some 
blind children can best be educated with sighted children and that some 
blind children can best be educated in the residential school. The Founda- 
tion has even less hesitancy in stating that public or parochial or pri- 
vate schools or any residential school educating blind children can be 
charged with moral guilt if they do not provide for enrolled blind chil- 
dren “an education according to their individual interests and aptitudes, 
at least equal to that which they would have received had they not been 
blind.” The latter quote is from the proceedings of the 1949 Interna- 
tional Conference of Workers for the Blind held at Oxford, England, 
and one of the most important statements made since the turn of the 
century. 

These statements of philosophy are not dictated by the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind; they are dictated by human parenthood and approved 
by eminent educators, psychologists, psychiatrists, theologians, social 
workers, etc.—all of whose combined opinion the American Foundation 
for the Blind recognizes as greater than any that could be arrived at 
by our small staff. But only time and the unfolding needs of each blind 
child will indicate to parents the best educational pattern for each child. 


The Foundation sincerely hopes that all patterns will be available for 
practical consideration when the time for educational placement comes 
in the life of each blind child. 


Under the present administration of the American Foundation for the 
Blind our Consultants in Education are dedicated to the work of im- 
proving the educational standards for all blind children. They are just 
as eager to be of assistance in a residential school as they are in the 
education of the blind with the seeing. The Foundation asks that they 
always remember that the welfare of the individual blind child comes 
first in all their considerations—never the agency, the class, or the 
institution. 


In the application of this philosophy we must always remember that the 
blind child is an individual. He may be rural or urban; he may be excep- 
tionally bright—just plain normal—or dull; he may have an additional 
physical disability or blindness may be his only affliction. Whatever his per- 
sonal inventory is, we hope strongly that his educational placement reflects 
his individual needs. And we’d like to think that he will be welcome in what- 
ever educational setting he finds himself. 


In closing, I’d like to relate a story which I heard recently. It is a 
story told by a late and renowned educator in charge of one of our large 
city public school systems. He was a boy at the time of the inauguration 
of Abraham Lincoln as President of the United States. He lived on a farm 
with his parents and was taken, on that auspicious day, to be present at the 
inauguration ceremonies. His parents were poor people in the material sense 
and could not provide their children with handsome clothes or with shoes. 
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On this day the lad was barefoot and the ground was cold. When they ar- 
rived at the scene of the ceremonies, this lad scurried to find a place on the 
edge of the temporary platform on which to sit to get his bare feet off the 
ground. That brought him very near to Lincoin. The chairman in charge 
noticed him and in a very peremptory and officious manner ordered him to 
get off the platform. But Abraham Lincoln noted this and leaned forward 
and tapped the lad on the shoulder and said, “You stay right there, sonny; 
you have as much of a right to be on this platform as any of us!” 


So do I wish a champion for the individual blind child when he finds 
himself in the educational setting best suited to his needs. When some ad- 
ministrators or superintendents or principals or teachers—in their busy 
routines—tend to be less than welcome in accepting a blind child in their 
midst, I hope there will always be that truly great educator who will say to 
the blind child—“You stay right here; you have just as much of a right to be 
here as any of the others!” 
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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 


SECTION 1. The name of this Association shall be the National Catholic 
Educational Association of the United States. 


ARTICLE II 
OBJECT 


SECTION 1. It shall be the object of this Association to strengthen the con- 
viction of its members and of people generally that the proper and immediate 
end of Christian education is to cooperate with divine grace in forming the 
true and perfect Christian. 

SEcTION 2. In addition this Association shall emphasize that Christian 
education embraces the whole aggregate of human life, physical and spiritual, 
intellectual and moral, individual, domestic and social, with the goal of 
elevating it, and perfecting it according to the example and teaching of Christ. 

SECTION 3. To accomplish these goals the Association shall encourage a 
spirit of mutual helpfulness among Catholic educators by the promotion of 
the study, discussion and publication of matters that pertain to religious 
instruction and training as well as to the entire program of the arts and 
sciences. The Association shall emphasize that the true Christian does not 
renounce the activities of this life but develops and perfects his natural 
faculties by coordinating them with the supernatural. 


ARTICLE III 
DEPARTMENTS 

SECTION 1. The Association shall consist of the following Departments: 
Major Seminary, Minor Seminary, College and University, Secondary School, 
School Superintendents’ and Elementary School, also the Deaf Education and 
the Blind Education Sections. Other departments or sections may be added 
with the approval of the Executive Board of the Association. 

SECTION 2. Each department or section or section within a department, 
although under the direction of the Executive Board, retains its autonomy 
and elects its own officers. There shall, however, be nothing in departmental 
or sectional regulations inconsistent with the provisions of this Constitution 
or the By-Laws adopted in pursuance thereof. 

SECTION 8. It shall be the responsibility of the President of each Depart- 
ment to report to the Secretary General the time, place, and proposed pro- 
gram of all regional meetings. 

ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS 

SECTION 1. The officers of the Association shall be a President General; 
Vice Presidents General to correspond in number with the number of Depart- 
ments in the Association; a Secretary General; a Treasurer General; and an 
Executive Board. In addition to the above-mentioned officers, the Executive 
Board shall include three members from each department—the President and 
two other members specifically elected to represent their department on the 
Executive Board. 

SECTION 2. All officers shall hold office until the end of the annual meeting 
wherein their successors shall have been elected, unless otherwise specified 
in this Constitution. 
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ARTICLE V 
THE PRESIDENT GENERAL 


SEcTION 1. The President General shall be chosen annually in a general 
meeting of the Association. 


SECTION 2. The President General shall preside at general meetings of 
the Association and at the meetings of the Executive Board. Meetings of 
the Executive Board shall be called at the discretion of the President General 
and’the Secretary General or whenever a majority of the Board so desires. 


ARTICLE VI 
THE VICE PRESIDENTS GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The Vice Presidents General, one from each Department, shall 
be elected in the general meeting of the Association. In the absence of the 
President General, the Vice President General representing the Major Semi- 
nary Department shall perform the duties of the President General. In the 
absence of both of these, the duties of the President General shall be per- 
formed by the Vice Presidents General representing the other Departments 
in the following order: Minor Seminary, College and University, Secondary 
School, School Superintendents’, and Elementary School. In the absence of 
the President General and all Vice Presidents General, a protempore Chair- 
man shall be chosen by the Executive Board on nomination, the Secretary 
putting the question. 


ARTICLE VII 
THE SECRETARY GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The Secretary General shall be elected by the Executive Board. 
The term of his office shall be three years, and he shall be eligible to reelection. 
He shall receive a suitable salary in an amount to be fixed by the Executive 
Board. 


SECTION 2. The Secretary General shall be resource officer of the general 
meetings of the Association and of the Executive Board. He shall receive 
and keep on record all matters pertaining to the Association and shall per- 
form other duties consonant with the nature of his office. He shall send all 
receipts of his office to the Treasurer General at least once each month with 
the exception of certain special accounts or revolving funds established for 
specific purposes. He shall give bond for the faithful discharge of his duties. 


ARTICLE VIII 
THE TREASURER GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The Treasurer General shall be elected by the Executive Board. 
The term of his office shall be three years, and he shall be eligible to reelection. 

SECTION 2. The Treasurer General shall be the custodian of all moneys 
of the Association. He shall pay all bills certified by the Secretary General, 
under the authority of the Executive Board. He shall make annual report 
to the Executive Board, and shall give bond for the faithful discharge of his 
duties. The accounts of the Treasurer General and of the Secretary General 
shall be subject to annual professional audit. 


SECTION 8. Whenever the Treasurer General or the Secretary General, with 
the approval of the President General, finds that the balance in the checking 
account maintained by his office is in excess of the short-term requirements of 
the account, he is authorized to deposit the excess funds in savings accounts 
of well-established banks or building and loan associations; provided only that 
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the amount on deposit with any one such institution shall not exceed the amount 
covered by Federal Deposit Insurance. 


ARTICLE IX 
THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 

SECTION 1. As mentioned in Article IV, the Executive Board shall consist 
of the general officers of the Association therein enumerated together with 
the Presidents of the Departments and two other members elected from each 
Department of the Association. 

SECTION 2. The Executive Board shall determine the general policies of 
the Association. It shall supervise the arrangements for the annual meetings 
of the Association. 

SECTION 3. It shall have charge of the finances of the Association. The 
expenses of the Association and the expenses of the Departments and Sections 
shall be paid from the Association treasury, under the direction and with 
the authorization of the Executive Board. 

SEcTION 4. It shall have power to regulate admission into the Association, 
to fix membership fees, and to provide means for carrying on the work of the 
Association. 

SEcTION 5. It shall have power to form committees to facilitate the dis- 
charge of its work. It shall authorize the auditing of the accounts of the 
Secretary General and of the Treasurer General. It shall have power to 
interpret the Constitution and regulations of the Association, and in matters 
of dispute its decision shall be final. It shall have power to fill all interim 
vacancies occurring among its members until such vacancies can be filled in 
the annual elections. 

SECTION 6. The Executive Board shall hold at least one meeting each year. 


ARTICLE X 
MEMBERSHIP 

SECTION 1. Under the direction of the Executive Board, anyone who is 
desirous of promoting the objects of this Association may be admitted to 
membership on payment of membership fee. Memberships shall be institu- 
tional or individual. Payment of the annual fee entitles the individual mem- 
ber to copies of the general publications of the Association issued after admis- 
sion into the Association but not to departmental publications. Payment of 
the annual fee entitles the institutional member to copies of the general pub- 
lications of the Association issued after admission into the Association and 
to publications of the department of which the institution is a member. The 
right to vote in Department meetings is determined by the regulations of the 
several Departments. 

SECTION 2. Benefactors of the Association shall be individuals, institu- 
tions, or organizations interested in the activities of Catholic education who 
contribute one thousand dollars or more to its financial support. 

SecTION 8. Individuals interested in the activities of the Association who 
contribute an annual fee of twenty-five dollars or more shall be Sustaining 
Members of the Association. 

ARTICLE XI 
AMENDMENTS 

SECTION 1. This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present at an annual meeting, provided that such amendment has 
been approved by the Executive Board and proposed to the members at a gen- 
eral meeting one year before. 
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ARTICLE XII 
BY-LAWS 
SECTION 1. By-Laws not inconsistent with this Constitution may be adopted 
at the annual meeting by a majority vote of the members present and voting; 
but no By-Law shall be adopted on the same day on which it is proposed. 


BY-LAWS 
1. The Executive Board shall have power to fix its own quorum, which shall 
not be less than one-third of its number. 


2. Publications of the Departments may be distributed only to institutional 
members of the Departments. 
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OFFICIAL” PROGRAM 


1953 


The National Catholic Educational Association 
OPENING PONTIFICAL MASS 


TUESDAY, APRIL 7—10:00 A.M. 


St. Nicholas Church 
Tennessee and Pacific Aves. 


SOLEMN PonTIFICAL Mass 
Celebrant: His Excellency, Most Rev. Amleto G. Cicognani, D.D., Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States 


SERMON AT THE MAss 
His Excellency, Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, S.T.D., Archbishop of St. 
Louis, President General, NCEA 


Music 
PeObeentels Tee SAG oacisseccscseinnescocnsossqnaseienssienninsiscisionstenal Emil Reyl 
ORE 6. Gite Ti iainciircccacsseninsrssesninrcatinteineniinnisigeiinaiacioiiineiatll Gregorian 
Ordinary of the Mass—Mass in Honor of St. Peter..........+. Oreste Ravanello 
MIE sincichisonitia tiihinbsiuisipgnicehsimiptaitehuaiiasientipuinpigpagnitbiiaitad Gregorian Number 3 
Ciartanry: Mhmets: Vemnl Crit roan ecinsctinscssicseens J. Singenberger 
Communion Motet: O Sacrum Convivium .........s0:se0 Roberto Remondi 


Choir of Augustinian Scholastics, Villanova College, Villanova, Pa. 


FORMAL OPENING OF THE EXHIBITS 
TUESDAY, APRIL 7—12:15 P.M. 
Main Auditorium Floor 
Convention Hall 
PARADING AND PRESENTATION OF THE Co.ors: Atlantic City Police Department 
Remarks: Mr. John N. Gibney, President, Catholic Exhibitors Association 


GREETINGS AND Remarks: His Excellency, Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, S.T.D., 
Archbishop of St. Louis, President General, NCEA 


WITHDRAWAL OF THE COLORS 


OPENING GENERAL MEETING 
TUESDAY, APRIL 7—2:00 P.M. 


Ballroom, Convention Hall 


Presipinc: His Excellency, Most Rev. Bartholomew J. Eustace, S.T.D., Bishop 
of Camden 


CHAIRMAN: Rev. Charles P. McGarry, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
Camden, N. J. 
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WELCOME TO THE ASSOCIATION: 
His Excellency, Most Rev. Bartholomew J. Eustace, S.T.D., Bishop of 
Camden 
His Excellency, Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, S.T.D., Archbishop of St. Louis, 
President General, NCEA 
Frederick M. Raubinger, Ph.D., Commissioner of Education, Department 
of Education, State of New Jersey 
John P. Milligan, Ph.D., Superintendent of Atlantic City Public Schools 
AppreEss: His Excellency, Most Rev. Amleto G. Cicognani, D.D., Apostolic 
- Delegate to the United States 
AppreEss: His Excellency, Most Rev. Matthew F. Brady, D.D., Bishop of Man- 
chester, Episcopal Chairman, Department of Education, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference 
AppreEss: Arthur S. Adams, Ph.D., President, American Council on Education 
Music: The Diocesan Catholic Girls High Schools of Philadelphia Orchestra 
(Jeno Donath, Conductor) : 
The National Anthem 








I CUUIIID orien ccssiscscvisavinmasitnnesneitinntinatipesichs Richard Wagner 
SIE sicsiindiindeiiinsintaivennesvaieincsxinnrnivendnboticndainsseinanlonpenicnmall Morton Gould 
Cole Porter Fantasy ...............scscssee Cole Porter—Arr. Donath 
PON — 5icississiceasisivice senaitelinbincandbiesistshinianccintsstovstiinensvtiniial Franz Lehar 


SPECIAL MEETINGS 
Tuesday, April 7 

2:00 P.M.—CoMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY De- 
PARTMENT (Room 5) 

2:30 P.M.—CoMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPART- 
MENT (Room 1) 

4:00 P.M.—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 
(Room 2) 

4:00 P.M.—ExXeEcuTIVE COMMITTEE, SECONDARY ScHOOL DEPARTMENT 
(Room 3) 

6:30 P.M. —GENERAL EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE ASSOCIATION, DINNER MEET- 
Inc (West Room, Hotel Claridge) 


Wednesday, April 8 


11:00 A.M.—ExecuTive COMMITTEE, ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
(Room 1) 

12:00 Noon—Kappa Gamma P1, LuncHeon MEEtiNG (Hotel Madison) 

12:15 P.M.—Minor SEMINARY DEPARTMENT, LUNCHEON (Hackney’s Res 
taurant) 








3:00 P.M.—PANEL ON THE Stupy: WHAT Is A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE? 
(Room 13) 











4:00 P.M.—MEETING OF OFFICERS OF THE SOUTHERN REGIONAL Unit, Cot 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT (Room 3) 
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Thursday, April 9 





10:00 A.M.—PANEL oN EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 
(Room 11) 
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10:00 A.M.—DeELtTa Epsiton Sicma, Business MEETING 
(West Room, Hotel Claridge) 


12:15 P.M.—Masor anp Minor SEMINARY DEPARTMENTS, LUNCHEON 
(Hotel Jefferson) 


12:30 P.M. —DeELTA EpsiLon SicmMA, LUNCHEON 
: (Ocean Dining Room, Hotel Claridge) 





2.30 P.M.—PANEL ON VOCATIONS 
(Room C) 











5:00 P.M.—ALUMNI AND FRIENDS OF CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
(Solarium, Hotel Claridge) 


7:00 P.M.—ScHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT, DINNER MEETING 
(Park Lounge, Hotel Claridge) 
Friday, April 10 


10:00 A.M.—EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE, SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT 
(Room 4) 


11:00 A.M.—ExecuTIVE CoMMITTEE, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 
(Room 2) 





EXTRA SPECIAL FEATURE 
See the Educational TV Broadcasts from the Exhibit level of the 
Main Auditorium every day at 11:30 A.M., 12:30 P.M. and 2:00 P.M. 
on April 7, 11:30 A.M., 12:15 P.M., and 2:00 P.M. on April 8 and 9, 
and 10:30 A.M. on April 10. This is a demonstration of TV in actual 


classroom practice. 











MAJOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. O’Connell, St. John’s Home Missions Semi- 
nary, Little Rock, Ark. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8—9:30 A.M. 
Room 20 
Paper: Pusiic RELATIONS AND THE PRIESTHOOD 
Very Rev. W. J. Kenneally, C.M., Rector, St. Thomas Seminary, 
Denver, Colo. 
Paper: ADAPTATION OF SEMINARY TRAINING TO MODERN PasTorAL LIFE 
Very Rev. G. H. Guyot, C.M., Rector, Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary Seminary, San Antonio, Tex. 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8—2:00 P.M. 
Room 20 
Paper: CHurcH History IN THE MAjJor SEMINARY 
Rev. Emmet T. Gleason, O0.Carm., Whitefriars Hall, Washington, D. C. 


Paper: THE CONTENT OF THE CouRSE IN EDUCATION IN THE MAJOR SEMINARY 


Rev. Anthony Egging, Superintendent of Schools, Diocese of Grand 
Island, Neb. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 9—9:30 A.M. 
Room 20 
Paper: INCREASED UNDERSTANDING OF THE EASTERN LiTuRGIEs IN Last FIFTY 
YEARS 
Rev. John T. Feeney, Professor of Theology, St. John’s Seminary, 
Brighton, Mass. 
Paper: ALCOHOL EDUCATION IN THE SEMINARY 
Rev. John C. Ford, S.J., Professor of Theology, Weston College, 
Weston, Mass. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 9—12:15 P.M. 
Jefferson Hotel, Kentucky Ave. 
Joint LUNCHEON wiTH MINOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


Paper: HisToRY OF THE SEMINARY DEPARTMENT IN NCEA 
Rev. Edgar P. McCarren, Immaculate Conception Seminary, Hunting- 


ton, N. Y. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 9—2:00 P.M. 
No Meeting Scheduled 


FRIDAY, APRIL 10—9:30 A.M. 
Room 20 
Open Forum: Discussion OF SEMINARY PROBLEMS 
Report OF COMMITTEES ON RESOLUTIONS AND NOMINATIONS 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
ADJOURNMENT 


MINOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


Chairman: Very Rev. Msgr. Charles H. Lynch, Our Lady of Providence 
Seminary, Warwick Neck, R. I. ; 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8—9:30 A.M. 
Room 21 


Paper: THE Minor Seminary WorksHop aT C.U.A. RETROSPECT AND 
PROSPECT 
Rev. Arthur A. Sullivan, Our Lady of Providence Seminary, War- 
wick Neck, R. I. 
Paper: THE SPIRITUAL TRAINING OF Junior Novices 
Brother Charles Henry, F.S.C., Auxiliary Provincial, New York, N. Y, 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8—12:15 P.M. 
Hackney’s Restaurant, Boardwalk 


LUNCHEON MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT 
D.C. WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8—2:00 P.M. 
Room 21 
Paper: A REMEDIAL READING PROGRAM FOR THE MINOR SEMINARY 
Rev. Eugene J. Molloy, Cathedral College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Paper: MEETING THE OBJECTIONS TO MINOR SEMINARIES 
Rev. ores Poage, C.P., St. John Bosco Vocational Clubs, Chicago, 


INARY 
Grand 


FIFTY THURSDAY, APRIL 9—9:30 A.M. 
Room 21 


Paper: NoRMS FOR SCREENING APPLICANTS TO MINOR SEMINARIES AND 
NOVITIATES 
| Rev. Ralph D. Goggins, O.P., Aquinas Hall Newman Center, Albu- 
ollege, querque, N. M. 
Paper: A Diocesan Director or Vocations Looxs aT MINoR SEMINARIES 
Rev. Nicolas E. Walsh, Holy Family Church, Payette, Idaho 


THURSDAY, APRIL 9—12:15 P.M. 
Jefferson Hotel, Kentucky Ave. 
Joint LUNCHEON wITH Mayor SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 
Paper: HisToRY OF THE SEMINARY DEPARTMENT IN NCEA 


Rev. Edgar P. McCarren, Immaculate Conception Seminary, Hunting- 
wm, 5,’ ses 


THURSDAY, APRIL 9—2:00 P.M. 
No Meeting Scheduled 


inary, 


unting- 


FRIDAY, APRIL 10—9:30 A.M. 
Room 21 


Open Discussion OF SEMINARY PROBLEMS 
The National Seminary Committee of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine 
Regional Meetings 
Democracy in the Minor Seminary 
Reports OF COMMITTEES ON NOMINATIONS AND RESOLUTIONS 
ELECTION AND INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS 
ADJOURNMENT 


vidence 


CT AND COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8-—9:30 A.M. 
Ys War: Room C 


Chairman: Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., Vice President, St. John’s University, 


lyn, N. Y. 
k, N.Y, Brooklyn. 
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Topic: THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT OF 
THE NCEA To THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF CATHOLIC 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE Past Firty YEARS 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Julius W. Haun, St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn. 
Topic: ScHoLastic PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY, THE Two INTEGRATING 
Forces in CaTHouic HIGHER EDUCATION: 
ScHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY 
Rev. Robert J. Henle, S.J., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 


THEOLOGY 
Rev. Thomas C. Donlon, O.P., Marycrest College, Davenport, Iowa 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8—12:00 NOON 
Hotel Madison 


Kappa GAMMA Pi—Luncheon Meeting 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8—2:00 P.M. 
Room C 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 
Facutty WELFARE: Very Rev. Francis L. Meade, C.M., Niagara University, 


ACCREDITATION AND RELATED Topics: Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8—2:30 to 3:30 P.M. 
Room 5 
Open Discussion with Representatives of Educational Testing Service on Test- 
ing Problems at the College Level—Evaluation and Advisory Service of 
Educational Testing Service. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8—3:00 P.M. 
Room C 


GENERAL MEETING UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
GRADUATE STUDY 


Topic: Some CHALLENGES Facinc CaTHOLIC GRADUATE EDUCATION IN THE 
Next Hatr-CenTury: 
ATTRACTING More Promisinc YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN INTO GRADUATE 
Work, ESPECIALLY IN THE SCIENCES 
Dean George D. Rock, The Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. 


VITAL SuBJECT AREAS FOR CATHOLIC GRADUATE SCHOOL DEVELOPMENT 

Dean Gerard F. Yates, S.J., Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 

PROBLEMS FOR CATHOLIC GRADUATE SCHOOLS CREATED BY NEw Popv- 
LATION TRENDS 

Dean Edwin A. Quain, S.J., Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8—3:00 P.M. 
Room 1 


EXECUTIVE MEETING OF DEANS OF GRADUATE SCHOOLS 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 9—9:30 A.M. 
No Meeting Scheduled 


THURSDAY, APRIL 9—10:00 A.M. and 12:30 P.M. 
Hotel Claridge 
DELTA EPSILON SIGMA 
Business Meeting (West Room) (10:00 A.M.) 
Luncheon (Ocean Dining Room) (12:30 P.M.) 


THURSDAY, APRIL 9—1:45 P.M. 
Room D 


JOINT MEETING OF SECTION ON TEACHER EDUCATION AND 
DIOCESAN SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS ON 
TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAM 
Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix Newton Pitt, President of the Section on 

Teacher Education and Secretary of the Catholic School Board, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
Speakers: Sister Mary Emil, 1.H.M., Marygrove College, Monroe, Mich. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, Archdiocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Panelists: Sister Mary Basil, $.S.N.D., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Very Rev. Msgr. Henry C. Bezou, Archdiocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, New Orleans, La. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. C. E. Elwell, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Mother Mary Florence, S.L., Loretto Motherhouse, Nerinx, Ky. 
Very Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Archdiocesan Superintendent 
of Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sister Mary Richardine, B.V.M., Immaculate Conception Academy, 
Davenport, Iowa 


THURSDAY, APRIL 9—2:00 P.M. 
Room 20 


COMMITTEE REPORTS AND ADDRESS 


MEMBERSHIP: Rev. James F’. Whelan, S.J., Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 
GRADUATE Stupy: Rev. Philip S. Moore, C.S.C., University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 
Nursinc Epucation: Sister M. Emmanuel, O.S.F., College of Saint Teresa, 
Winona, Minn. 
Address: THE PLACE AND FUNCTION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PsYCHOLOGY IN 
THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Rev. William C. Bier, S.J., Ph.D., Executive Secretary, American 
Catholic Psychological Association, New York, N. Y. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 9—3:00 P.M. 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


MEETING OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS 
(Park Lounge, Hotel Claridge) 
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Chairman: Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., President, St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Topics FoR Discussion: 


Fund raising, particularly through coordinated, state-wide programs. 
Co-education and the education of women. 

Attracting Catholic students from secular institutions. 

Meeting the educational needs of the expanding Catholic population. 


To be followed by social hour at the Claridge Hotel. 
PANEL DISCUSSION ON STUDENT GOVERNMENT (Room 20) 


Chairman: Rev. James E. Norton, C.S.C., Vice President in Charge of Student 
Affairs, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Panelists: Rev. Eugene K. Culhane, S.J., Assistant Dean, Fordham University, 
New York, N. Y. 


Very Rev. Francis L. Meade, C.M., President, Niagara University, 
i ee 


Mother Eleanor M. O’Byrne, President, Manhattanville College of 
the Sacred Heart, Purchase, N. Y. 


Very Rev. Msgr. Joseph E. Schieder, Director, Youth Department, 
NCWC, Washington, D. C. 
Rev. Fintan Shoniker, O.S.B., National Chaplain of the National 
Federation of Catholic College Students, Latrobe, Pa. 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT Topics: 
1. Role in the college or university. 
2. Jurisdiction. 
3. Responsibilities. 
4. Relation to national student organizations (National Federation of 
Catholic College Students and the National Student Association). 


COMMITTEE OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY REGISTRARS AND AD- 
MISSION OFFICERS (Room 13) 


Chairman: Miss Catherine R. Rich, Registrar, The Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 10—9:30 A.M. 
Room C 
Chairman: Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., Vice President, St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Address: CATHOLIC EDUCATION IN THE FuTuRE (NExT TEN YEARS) 
His Excellency, Most Rev. William T. Mulloy, D.D., Bishop of 
Covington, Ky. 
Report: ReceNnT LEGISLATION 
Rev. William E. McManus, Department of Education, NCWC, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
(For other meetings of interest to college and university delegates, see pro- 


grams under SPECIAL SESSIONS.) 
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SPECIAL SESSIONS 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8—3:00 P.M. 
Room 13 
PANEL ON THE STUDY: WHAT IS A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE? 
Chairman: Very Rev. William Granger Ryan, President, Seton Hill College, 
Greensburg, Pa. 

Panelists: Mr. William F. Burns, Junior, LaSalle College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. William H. Conley, Vice President, Seton Hall University, 

South Orange, N. J. 
Sister Mary Eustace, Mercyhurst College, Erie, Pa. 
Miss Francesmary Peters, Senior, Seton Hill College, Greensburg, 


a. 
Rev. Roland G. Simonitsch, C.S.C., University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 9—10:00 A.M. 
Room 11 
PANEL ON EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 
Chairman: Dr. Franklin Dunham, Chief of Radio-Television, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
Panelists: Mr. Walter Emery, Legal Adviser, Joint Committee on Educational 
Television, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. William King, Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of 
New Jersey, Trenton, N. J. 
Rev. Leo J. McCormick, Archdiocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Very Rev. Celestin J. Steiner, S.J., President, University of Detroit, 
Detroit, Mich. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 9—2:30 P.M. 


Room C 

PANEL ON VOCATIONS 
Chairman: Rev. John H. Wilson, C.S.C., Director of Vocations, Holy Cross 

Seminary, Director of the Vocation Institute, Notre Dame, Ind. 
VocaTIONS—REAL OR SYNTHETIC? 

Rev. Francis A. Barry, Director of Vocations, Archdiocese of Boston, Mass. 
SECULAR INsTITUTES: NEW VOCATION IN THE CHURCH 

Rev. Joseph E. Haley, C.S.C., Coordinator, Institute on Secular Institutes, 

Notre Dame, Ind. 

Discussion Leader: Rev. Simeon Heine, S.A., Director of Vocations, Graymoor 


Fathers, Garrison, N. Y. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8—9:30 A.M. 
Room D 
Chairman: Brother William Mang, C.S.C., New York, N. Y. 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT IN RETROSPECT 
Brother Eugene Paulin, S.M., St. Louis College, Honolulu, Hawaii 
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GIANTS OF YESTER- YEAR 
Rev. Leo C. Gainor, O.P., Denver, Colo. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE REGIONAL UNITS 
Brother Julius Kreshel, $.M., Kirkwood, Mo. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8—1:30 to 2:30 P.M. 
Room 5 


Open Discussion with Representatives of Educational Testing Service on Test- 
ing Problems at the Secondary School Level—Evaluation and Advisory 
Service of Educational Testing Service. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8—2:00 P.M. 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


PROBLEMS IN RELIGION (Ballroom) 
Chairman: Rev. A. J. Junk, Hammond, Ind. 


Consultants: Rev. Thomas Rilley, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. John Cotter, C.M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev. John Tocik, O.S.F.S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brother Bartholomew, C.F.X., Baltimore, Md. 
Sister Maria Stella, Suffern, N. Y. 
Sister Pauline, Newark, N. J. 


Topics FoR Discussion: 


Retreats—When and How? 

Notre Dame and Fordham Vocation Conferences 
Attendance of Catholics at Non-Catholic Colleges 
Relationship of Parish, Home and School 

Catholic Youth Organizations 

Lay Apostolate 

Courtship and Marriage 

Christian Family Living 

. Carry-Over Value of Religion in Social Responsibilities 


PROBLEMS IN ADMINISTRATION (Room D) 
Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G. Cox, J.C.S., LL.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Consultants: Miss Margaret Mary Kearney, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. C. A. Carosella, O.P., Jackson, Miss. 
Brother Paul Sibbing, S.M., Dayton, Ohio 
Sister M. Alexandra, S.C., Convent Station, N. J. 
Rev. John Lenny, S.J., Baltimore, Md. 
Brother Benedict, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Topics For Discussion: 
1. Relationship with Accrediting Agencies (Evaluative Criteria) 
2. Curricula 
a. Gearing Curriculum to Meet Present Needs 
b. Watering Down Courses for Low Ability Students 
c. Effect of Life Adjustment Program 
d. Homogeneous Grouping vs. Mixed Classes 
3. Testing Programming and Grading Procedures 
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High School Finances 

a. Building 

b. Maintenance 

c. Tuition 

d. Other Expenses, e.g., Fees 
e. Year Books, etc. 

f. Lay Teachers 

Teacher Preparation 

a. Certification 

b. In-service Training 

Problems of Guidance 

Pupil Failures and Drop-Outs 
The Teacher Load 

Radio and T.V. in the Classroom 
Physical Education in the Catholic High School Program 


. Problem Presented by Various Courses of Study 


PROBLEMS IN TEACHING (Room B) 
Chairman: Sister M. Elaine, $.S.N.D., New Orleans, La. 
Consultants: Rev. Charles McAleer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sister Francis Borgia, O0.S.F., Chicago, Ill. 
Brother Kenan Judge, C.S.C., Notre Dame, Ind. 
Sister M. Franceline, S.S.J., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sister Mary Ethel, C.S.C., Washington, D. C. 
Sister Francetta, S.C.L., Kansas City, Mo. 

Rev. John P. Holland, St. Louis, Mo. 


Topics FoR DiscussIOoN: 


2 


PRA > 


Correct English: The Responsibility of Every Teacher 
a. The Teacher and the Non-Reader 

b. How to Cultivate Good Taste in Reading 

c. How Well Read are Our Teachers 

d. Christian Impact in English 

The Social Studies and Citizenship 

a. The Teaching of Controversial Subjects 

b. Current Social Problems in the Classroom 

The Value of a Testing Program to a Teacher 

Modern Social Problems and Their Effect on Teaching 
Pupil Failures—Especially in Low Ability Groups 
Vitalizing Classroom Activities 

A Christo-Centric Classroom 

The Personality of a Teacher is a Vital Force in Classroom Teaching 
A Sympathetic Understanding of Individual Differences 


THURSDAY, APRIL 9—9:30 A.M. 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


PROBLEMS IN RELIGION (Room D) 


Chairman: Brother E. Anthony, F.S.C., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Consultants: Rev. Henry Huesman, Allentown, Pa. 
Brother Ignatius Francis, F.S.C., Vincennes, Ind. 
Sister M. Timothy, S.S.N.D., St. Louis, Mo. 
Brother Julius May, S.M., Beacon, N.Y. 
Sister M. George, R.S.M., Camden, N. J. 
Rev. Joseph Sheehan, S.T.L., Montclair, N. J. 


Topics FoR Discussion: 
Religion Syllabus-Standard for All High Schools 


Teacher Qualifications and Preparation for Religion 

Visual Aids and Other Teaching Aids for Religion Classes 

Ways and Means of Making Religion Classes Interesting and Practical 
Religion Orientation for Pre-Induction 

Religion and Catholic Action 

Sodalities and Other Religious Societies in the High School 

Teacher Personality in the Teaching of Religion 


PROBLEMS IN ADMINISTRATION (Room C) 
Chairman: Brother Henry Ringkamp, S.M., San Antonio, Tex. 


Consultants: Rev. Lorenzo Reed, S.J., New York, N. Y. 
Rev. George Burnell, O.S.A., Washington, D. C. 
Brother Gerald, $.C., Bay St. Louis, Miss. 
Very Rev. Julian C. Resch, O.Praem., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sister Mary Daniel, S.S.J., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brother Thomas More, C.F.X., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sister Jane Sebastian, Englewood, N. J. 


Set OCs Ee ae aie 


Topics FoR DIscussIoN: 
1. Principal-Teacher Relationship 
a. Faculty Meetings 
b. Supervision 
c. Teacher’s Handbook 


2. Public Relations 


a. Parish 

b. Parents 

c. Community 

d. Graduates 

e. Public Schools 
f. Colleges 

g. Industry 

h. Adult Education 


3. Student Activities 
Homeroom Organization 
Assembly Programs 
Student Council 

. Athletic Program 

Club Activities 
Contests—Essay, etc. 


Student’s Handbook 


Rmro ao oD 
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Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Adolph A. Baum, Chester, Pa. 
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PROBLEMS IN TEACHING (Room A) 
Chairman: Sister M. Xavier, O.P., Chicago, Ill. 
Consultants: Brother Daniel Henry, F.S.C., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sister Maria Leona, C.1.M., York, Pa. 

Rev. Henry Hynes, J.C.D., Greensburg, Pa. 
Sister M. Francine, S.S.N.D., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Brother Giles Vincent, F.S.C., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rev. Thomas Reidy, O.S.F.S., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Topics FOR DIscussION: 
1. 


Guidance 

a. The Classroom Teacher and Current Trends in Guidance Services 
b. “Every Teacher a Counselor” 

c. The Homeroom Teacher and Guidance 


Individual Differences 

a. The Child as an Individual 

b. The Teacher Who Cares 

c. Meeting the Needs of Individuals in Large Classes 

Audio-Visual Aids 

a. Time Element in Planning Audio-Visual Aids 

b. Separate Room or Classroom? 

c. Types of Material 

Devices for Encouraging Student Achievement 

a. Exhibits of Class Work 

b. Certificates of Merit 

c. Field Trips 

Public Relations 

a. The Teacher and His Relations to Parents 

b. The Teacher and His Relations to Administration 

c. The Teacher and the Student 

d. The Teacher and Community Facilities 

Development of Leadership through Classroom Procedure 

The Library 

a. The Teacher’s Personal Knowledge and Use of the Library 

b. Use of the Library by Classes 

In-Service Training 

a. The Teacher’s Concern for his own Personal Professional Growth 

b. Does the Teacher have a Course of Study for the Year? 

c. Are the Teacher’s Plans for Daily Lessons or Units Available? 

Homework 

a. Does the Student have Equalized Homework, or are There Days 
when Burden is Oppressive? 

b. Are Assignments made for “Next Day,” or are they given for 
Longer Periods so as to Schedule or Budget Time? 


FRIDAY, APRIL 10—9:30 A.M. 
Room D 
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REPoRTS OF COMMITTEES 


Address: Looxinc AHEAD IN CATHOLIC EDUCATION 
Very Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Archdiocesan Superintendent 
of Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT 


THURSDAY, APRIL 9—1:45 P.M. 
Room D 


JOINT MEETING OF SECTION ON TEACHER EDUCATION AND DIO.- 
CESAN SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS ON TEACHER TRAIN- 
ING PROGRAM 

Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix Newton Pitt, President of the Section on 
Teacher Education and Secretary of the Catholic School Board, Louisville, 
Ky. 

Speakers: Sister Mary Emil, 1.H.M., Marygrove College, Monroe, Mich. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, Archdiocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Panelists: Sister Mary Basil, $.S.N.D., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Very Rev. Msgr. Henry C. Bezou, Archdiocesan Superintendent of 

Schools, New Orleans, La. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. C. E. Elwell, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Mother Mary Florence, S.L., Loretto Motherhouse, Nerinx, Ky. 

Very Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Archdiocesan Superintendent 
of Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sister Mary Richardine, B.V.M., Immaculate Conception Academy, 
Davenport, Iowa 


THURSDAY, APRIL 9—7:00 P.M. 
Park Lounge, Hotel Claridge 
DINNER MEETING (By Invitation Only) 
Presiding: His Excellency, Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, S.T.D., Archbishop of 
St. Louis, President General, NCEA 
Chairman: Rev. James N. Brown, Archdiocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Address: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Howard J. Carroll, General Secretary, National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. 
Address: Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., Associate Editor, America, New York, N. Y. 
(For information on Panel on Educational Television, see SPECIAL SES- 
SIONS.) 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8—9:30 A.M. 
Ballroom 
Chairman: Rev. Robert J. Maher, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 
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Address: CATHOLIC EpucaTion: A Mip-Century RETROSPECT 
Rev. Henry J. Browne, The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Address: PHILOSOPHY oF CATHOLIC EpucATION: A BULWARK AGAINST SECU- 


LARISM 
Sister M. Stella Maris, Mt. St. Agnes College, Baltimore, Md. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8—2:00 P.M. 
No Meeting Scheduled 
THURSDAY, APRIL 9—9:30 A.M. 
Ballroom 
Chairman: Rev. Jerome V. MacEachin, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
Lansing, Mich. 
Address: THE TRADITIONAL CURRICULUM 
Sister Regina Marie, O.P., Jamaica, N. Y. 
Address: THE CURRICULUM IN TRANSITION 
Rev. Gerard S. Sloyan, The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C 
THURSDAY, APRIL 9—9:30 A.M. 
Room B 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL SUPERVISORS’ MEETING 


Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward M. Reilly, Archdiocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Panelists: Sister Brendan, I.H.M., New York, N. Y. 
Sister Rose Anita, C.I.M., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sister Josephina, S.S.J., Brighton, Mass. 
Sister Mary Annetta, P.B.V.M., San Francisco, Calif. 
Sister Gerardus, Chicago, Ill. 
Sister Letitia Marie, C.S.J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sister M. Angela, O.S.P., Baltimore, Md. 
Brother Bernard Peter, F.S.C., New York, N. Y. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 9—2:30 P.M. 
Ballroom 
Chairman: Rev. Cornelius Leo Maloney, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Address: EFFECTIVE TEACHING OF CHRISTIAN VALUES 
Brother Benedict Victor, F.S.C., St. Thomas Apostle School, New 
York, N. Y. 
Address: THE SUPERINTENDENT AND THE LAY TEACHER 
Very Rev. Msgr. Henry C. Bezou, Archdiocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, New Orleans, La. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 9—2:30 P.M. 
Room B 


KINDERGARTEN MEETING 
Chairman: Sister M. Adelbert, S.N.D., Toledo, Ohio 
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Address: THE CATHOLIC HOME AND THE KINDERGARTEN TEACHER 
Sister Jane Patrice, C.S.J., Chicago, Ill. 


Address: FREE PLAY MATERIALS AND THE PROGRAM FOR THE KINDERGARTEN 
Sister Margaret Gertrude, S.C., St. Mary’s School, Dumont, N. J. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 10—9:30 A.M. 
Ballroom 
Chairman: Very Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Address: EFFECTIVE Use oF EDUCATIONAL TV 

Miss Margaret Mary Kearney, Station WCAU, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Address: THE PRINCIPAL AND THE LAY TEACHER 

Sister Marie Theresa, New York, N. Y. 
Address: TELEVISION’s FUTURE IN CATHOLIC EDUCATION 

Rev. James J. Murphy, Chairman, Radio and Television Council, 


Archdiocesan Schools of Philadelphia, Pa. 


CATHOLIC BLIND EDUCATION SECTION 
Chairman: Rev. Thomas J. Carroll, Director, Catholic Guild for the Blind, 
Boston, Mass. 


Secretary: Sister M. Dolorosa, C.S.J., Holy Cross Convent, Packanack Lake, 
N. J. 





Evening Sessions scheduled for this Section are primarily intended for 
workers in Guilds and other agencies for the Adult Blind. Daytime sessions 
are oriented primarily for education. All are welcome at day and evening 
sessions. 





TUESDAY, APRIL 7—7:30 P.M. 


Diamond Jim Brady Room, Hotel Shelburne 


Chairman: Rev. Robert J. Shea, Director, Catholic Guild for the Blind, Diocese 
of Hartford 


Topic: CatTHotic Work FOR THE BLIND IN THE UNITED STATES—REPORT OF A 
SURVEY 


Speaker: William T. Johnson, Director of Public Relations, Catholic Guild for 
the Blind, Diocese of Brooklyn 
With Panel Discussion 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8—9:30 A.M. 
Room 15, Convention Hall 
Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Cornelius T. H. Sherlock, Archdiocesan Super- 
intendent of Schools, Boston, Mass. 
Topic: TRENDS IN THE TEACHING OF RELIGION IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
Speaker: Miss Ellamay Horan, Ph.D., Chicago, Ill. 
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Panel: Rev. Paul W. Lackner, Director, Catholic Guild for the Blind, Diocese 
of Pittsburgh 
Dorothy L. Misbach, Education Office, New Jersey Commission for the 
Blind 
Topic: EpucaTtinc THE BLIND CHILD For ParisH PARTICIPATION 
Speaker: William F. Lynch, Executive Secretary, Catholic Guild for the Blind, 
Archdiocese of Chicago 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8—2:00 P.M. 
Room 15, Convention Hall 
Chairman: Rev. Harold J. Martin, Director, Catholic Guild for the Blind, 
Diocese of Brooklyn 

Topic: TRENDS IN TEACHING AT RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND 
Speaker: Francis M. Andrews, Superintendent, Maryland School for the Blind 
Panel: Mrs. Katherine Dickinson, Social Worker, Lavelle School for the Blind 

Sister Madeleine, C.S.J., St. Luke’s High School, Hohokus, N. J. 

John di Francesco, Teacher, Newton School, Newark, N. J. 
Topic: WHAT Is THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL TO FURNISH 

COLLATERAL SERVICES? 
Speaker: Francis J. Cummings, Ph.D., Executive Secretary, The Delaware Com- 
mission for the Blind 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8—7:30 P.M. 
Diamond Jim Brady Room, Hotel Shelburne 
Chairman: Rev. James E. Lyons, Taunton Area Representative, Catholic Guild 
for the Blind, Diocese of Fall River 
Topic: CaTHotic GuILDs For THE BLIND—THEIR NEED, THEIR PHILOSOPHY, 
AND THEIR FuncTt1on—A Rounp TABLE DISCUSSION 


Round Table Members: Alfred J. Therrien, Supervisor of Volunteer Services, 

Catholic Guild for the Blind, Archdiocese of 
Boston 

Geraldine Gonzales, Coordinator of Activities, Catho- 
lic Guild for the Blind, Diocese of Pittsburgh 

Henry Lumley, Member, Catholic Guild for the Blind, 
Archdiocese of Philadelphia 

Mrs. Clinton W. Nolan, Executive Secretary, Catholic 
Guild for the Blind, Diocese of Buffalo 


THURSDAY, APRIL 9—9:30 A.M. 
Room 15, Convention Hall 
Chairman: Rev. Thomas J. Carroll, Director, Catholic Guild for the Blind, 
Archdiocese of Boston 
Topic: ANALyYsIs OF PRESENT STATUS OF TENSIONS BETWEEN INTEGRATIONISTS 
AND SEGREGATIONISTS IN EDUCATION OF THE BLIND 
Speaker: George F. Meyer, Executive Director, New Jersey State Commission 
for the Blind 
Panel: Sister M. Richarda, O.P., Superintendent, Lavelle School for the Blind 
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Topic: MEETING THE CHALLENGE OF THE CATHOLIC BLIND CHILD IN THE 
PuBLic SCHOOL 


Speaker: Rev. Thomas J. Rilley, Director, Catholic Guild for the Blind, Arch- 
diocese of Philadelphia 


THURSDAY, APRIL 9—2:00 P.M. 
Room 15, Convention Hall 
Chairman: Rev. John H. Klocke, S.J., National Director, Xavier Society for 
the Blind, New York 
Topic: SpeciAL EDUCATION AND THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Speaker: Sister M. Paschalita, S.S.J., Instructor, Institute for Teachers of the 
Visually Handicapped, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
Topic: THE Dear-Biinp CHILD—WHAT ARE THE NEEDS AND THE RESOURCES 
IN THE FIELD OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION? 
Speaker: Sister Teresa Vincent, S.C., Principal, DePaul Institute for the Deaf, 
Pittsburgh 


Panel: Louise Hamrah, Director of Social Service, Catholic Guild for the Blind, 
Brooklyn 
Gordon B. Connor, Ed.D., Member, Parents of Blind Children 
Rev. Joseph E. Weyer, M.A., Principal, Bishop Conaty Memorial High 
School, Los Angeles 


THURSDAY, APRIL 9—7:30 P.M. 


Diamond Jim Brady Room, Hotel Shelburne 


Chairman: Very Rev. John P. McCormick, S.S., Ph.D., Rector, Theological 
College of the Catholic University of America, Washington, 


Topic: CatTHotic GuILDs FOR THE BLIND AND THEIR RESPONSIBILITY TOWARD 
EDUCATION 


Speaker: Attorney Arthur F. Sullivan, Legislative Analyst, Catholic Guild for 
the Blind, Archdiocese of Boston, Former Director, Massachu- 
setts Division of the Blind 


With Panel Discussion 


FRIDAY, APRIL 10—9:00 A.M. 
Room 15, Convention Hall 
Chairman: Sister M. Dolorosa, C.S.J., Secretary 


Topic: What Eye Diseases ARE CERTAINLY HEREDITARY, AND WHAT IS THE 
LIKELIHOOD OF THEIR TRANSMISSION ? 


Speaker: Marshall N. Parks, M.D., Ophthalmologist, Washington, D. C., Repre- 


senting National Society for the Prevention of Blindness 
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Topic: EpucaTion For MarRiAGE—WHAT Is THE MoRAL OBLIGATION OF THE 
STUDENT WHO MAY TRANSMIT TO HIS CHILDREN AN HEREDITARY 
Eye ConpDITION? 


Speaker: Rev. Joseph A. M. Quigley, J.C.D., Professor of Moral Theology, 


St. Charles Borromeo Seminary, Overbrook 


Topic: RETROLENTAL FisropLasia—A Source oF New Economic Anp CuL- 
TURAL TRENDS IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION OF THE BLIND 


Speaker: Kathern F. Gruber, Assistant Director, American Foundation for the 


Blind, New York 
With Panel Discussion 


CLOSING GENERAL MEETING 
FRIDAY, APRIL 10—12:00 NOON 


Room D 


Presiding: His Excellency, Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, S.T.D., Archbishop of 
St. Louis, President General, NCEA 


Chairman: Rev. Charles P. McGarry, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
Camden, N. J. 


Address: CATHOLIC EDUCATION AND AMERICAN SOCIETY 
Dr. Anton C. Pegis, President, Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies, Toronto, Canada 


Address: ART IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
Sister M. Jeanne, O.S.F., Editor, Catholic Art Quarterly, Rosary 
Hill College, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ADOPTION OF REvisED NCEA ConsTITUTION 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS OF THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION 
READING OF RESOLUTIONS 


A Worp From CHIcaco 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. D. F. Cunningham, Archdiocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago, Ill. 


ADJOURNMENT 





9:30 


10:15 


12:00 


1:00 
3:30 


7:00 


8:00 


8:45 


9:15 


10:30 


A.M. 


A.M. 


P.M. 
P.M. 


P.M. 


A.M. 


A.M. 


A.M. 


A.M. 


A.M. 


Catholic Business Education Association 
EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


April 8 and 9, 1953 


Columbus Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
PROGRAM 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8, 1953 


MASS of Thanksgiving and Petition for God’s Blessing on C.B.E.A. Activities 

Celebrant: Rev. Charles Aziere, O.S.B., St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, 
Kansas. St. Nicholas Church, Pacific Ave. (opposite the Columbus 
Hotel). (Courtesy of Rev. Dr. John T. Sheehan, O.S.A., Rector) 

EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETING 

Council Chamber, Columbus Hotel, Pacific Ave. and St. James Pl. (Open 
only to members of the Board and Regional Officers) 

LUNCHEON FOR EXECUTIVE BOARD AND GUESTS 

(Courtesy of the Eastern Unit, C.B.E.A.) 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETING 


EDITORIAL BOARD MEETING 
Editor and Staff of the Catholic Business Education Reivew 


HOSPITALITY HOUR 
Ball Room, Columbus Hotel (All C.B.E.A. MEMBERS AND THEIR GUESTS 
are invited to partake of refreshments while viewing an entertainment 


film) 
THURSDAY, APRIL 9, 1953 


MASS FOR C.B.E:A. MEMBERS, LIVING AND DEAD 

St. Nicholas Church 

Celebrant: Rev. Raymond F. X. Cahill, S.J., Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
Mass. 

REGISTRATION—Second Floor, Columbus Hotel, Pacific Ave. and St. 
James PI. 

(Luncheon Reservations may be picked up) 
INTRODUCTION—Brother Philip, O.S.F., National President, C.B.E.A. 
WELCOME—Rev. Charles P. McGarry, Superintendent of Schools, Diocese 

of Camden, N. J 


ADDRESS—Most Rev. Loras T. Lane, J.C.D., S.T.L., Ph.B., Auxiliary Bishop 
of Dubuque, Iowa, President of Loras College of Dubuque 


INTERMISSION 
Panel Discussion: 


“THE CATHOLIC BUSINESS GRADUATE AND THE LABOR MOVE. 
MENT” 


Chairman: Brother Justin, F.S.C., Chairman, Department of Labor-Man- 
agement Relations, Manhattan College, New York 

The Church and the Labor Movement—Hon. William J. Hart, United Steel 
Workers Union, Member of the Pittsburgh Board of Education 

The White Collar Worker and the Labor Movement—Hon. John Sheehan, 
LL.B., Westchester Labor School 
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What Has Been Done To Interest Our Students in the Movement—Sister 
Catherine Maria, C.S.J., St. Brendan’s High School, Brooklyn, New York 

Practical Problems Confronting Teachers in This Area—Rev. William F. 
Kelly, D.D., Director, Social Action Department, Diocese of Brooklyn 


CBEA Business Education Clinic, June 19-21, 1953, Catholic University of 
America 

Sister Mary Alexius, O.P., Ed. D. Chairman: Department of Business Educa- 

—_ Edgewood College, Madison, Wisconsin. The Catholic University of 
merica 


Sister M. Therese, O.S.F., presents her new book ENCYCLICAL DICTATION 
Madonna High School, Aurora, Illinois 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Luncheon—Speakers: Most Rev. Bartholomew J. Eustace, S.T.D., Bishop of 
Camden, N 
Dr. James R. Meehan, Hunter College, New York City; President, Com- 
mercial Education Association of N.Y.C.—Professional Responsibilities 
of Catholic Business Teachers 


INTERMISSION 

Sectional Meetings: 

College Roundtable—Council Chamber, Columbus Hotel 

Theme: Catholic Social Principles In Action 

ae ir Rev. Raymond F. X. Cahill, S.J., Holy Cross College, Worcester, 

ass. 

Integration of Economic Society Through the Industry Council Plan—Rev. 
John F. Davis, Seton Hall University, South Orange, New Jersey 

The Role of Government in the Plan—Brother Finbarr, 0.S.F., St. Francis 
College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Role of Management—Sister Athanasia, S.S.J., Regis College, Weston, 


Mass. 

The Role of Labor—Sister Eleanor Maria, S.C., College of St. Elizabeth, 
Convent Station, N. J. 

The Role of Consumer—Sister Anne Therese, S.N.D., Emmanuel College, 
Boston, Mass. 

Panel Summarizer: Mr. John Quincy Adams, President, The Manhattan 
Refrigerating Company, New York 

Report on College C.B.E.A. Projects 


High School Panel—Ball Room, Columbus Hotel 
Theme: The Apostolate of Catholic Business Teaching 
am as) Brother A. Lawrence, F.S.C., Bishop Loughlin H.S., Brooklyn, 


The Apostolate of Work—Hon. Edward Marciniak, Founder and Editor of 
WORK;; Instructor in Labor-Economics, Rosary College, River Forest. Ill. 

Our Apostolate in Guiding Business Students—Rev. William F. Kelley, 
O.S.F.S., Northeast Catholic H. S.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Our Apostolate with the Below-Average Business Student—Sister Victoire, 
O.P., St. Edmund’s Commercial H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Our Apostolate With Catholic Social Concepts in Business Education—Brother 
Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V., Spalding Institute, Peoria, Ill. 

The Business Graduate’s Apostolate in the Armed Forces—Brother Douglas, 
F.S.X., Archbishop Stepinac H. S., White Plains, New York 


SOLEMN BENEDICTION OF THE MOST BLESSED SACRAMENT— 
St. Nicholas Church (opposite convention headquarters) 

Celebrant: Rev. William F. Kelley, 0.S.F.S. 

Deacon: Rev. Charles Aziere, O.S.B. 

Subdeacon: Rev. Raymond F. X. Cahill, S. J. 
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1953 CONVENTION COMMITTEE 


C.B.E.A. President—Brother Philip, O.S.F., St. Francis Preparatory School, Brooklyn 11, 
N. Y. 


General Chairman—Sister Catherine Maria, C.S.J., St. Brendan’s H. S., Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 
Local Arrangements Chairman: Sister Muriel, R.S.M., Georgian Court College, Lakewood, 
N. J. 


General Panel Chairman: Brother Justin, F.S.C., Manhattan College, New York 71, N. Y. 
College Chairman: Rev. Raymond F. X. Cahill, S.J., Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 


High School Chairman: Brother A. Lawrence, F.S.C., Bishop Loughlin Memorial H. S., 
Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


Registrars: Students from Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N. J. 





THE COMMITTEE, on behalf of the C.B.E.A., wishes to convey its warmest apprecia- 
tion to the Bishop of Camden, the Superintendent of Camden Catholic Schools, the Pastor 
of St. Nicholas Church, the Management of the Columbus Hotel, the Faculty and Students 
of Georgian Court College, the Secretary General of the N.C.E.A., and all who have con- 
tributed to make this a memorable convention. 





1952-53 NATIONAL EXECUTIVE BOARD 
NATIONAL OFFICERS 


RII scsccsasnnipcchiciochonlieaucaplentaneliiednnsniandibenainiosemneeiihenh Brother Philip, 0.S.F. 
St. Francis Monastery, Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 

Es sisinsncnnpiseiiieinsbiiiideaiianiiniewetitiuiininsaontboaisusiallt Sister M. Dorothy, O.P. 
Bishop McDonnell Memorial H. S., Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 

REA a NE DE aN TO Sister Mary Gregoria, B.V.M. 
Mundelein College, Chicago, Ill 

II is cinancsriieisenmabiiaiihsinisimbisbeiiiinbiacbars si nibintigdiaadl Sister M. Immaculata, R.S.M. 
Mt. Mercy Junior College, Cedar Rapids, lowa 

IIIS <si-ss-cisrechcdigancstalebceiaicinisiosiehesnelontcaielsbtaminiadamiavedhed sacauesase Rev. Charles Aziere, 0.S.B. 
St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas 

Publications Director sisikadnaniailidlaniaicewenvineniaianesiheoceiasiig Brother Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V. 


MU EBUCTABEN.« cczacsasnseuscolcvateatvacucseotvouscesnniceheneaciyeansseiatsnes Sister Irene de Lourdes, C.S.J. 
St. Joseph’s Commercial H. S., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 





MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 


Brother Kieran Ryan, C.S.C., St. Edward’s University, Austin, Texas 


SRE Ty TR isn nnrcsnnniedenn tociicaerinnsasnoneieis Sister Catherine Maria, C.S.J. 
St. Brendan’s H. S., Brooklyn 30, N. Y . 
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eaten: Ta BIG siitisciescesivssintcinsttesniastisenbitaiacien Brother James Luke, F.S.C. 
St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn. 

CAiniernam, Somtbneten Ute 5nisassicccisissinscirsastinicosiisanseactescneesni Brother Remegius, S.C. 
Thibodaux High School, Thibodaux, La. 

Chairman, Northeast: Umit. ....1seiscsssessnsesesaiecsestsasescease Sister Anne Therese, S.N.D. 
Emmanuel College, Boston, Mass. 

Cai CN TI eicitcieescoricnnicecvcnipiieensauncsiniatinphannediidn Sister Miriam, S.C. 
College of Mt. St. Joseph, Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio 

Picbiiie Relations Dineetetscccccccivccessisiccienisenacernnsnesscsisassaid Brother J. Alfred, F.S.C. 
Christian Brothers College, St. Louis 17, Mo. 

Pesto: Co- Ge Gini StOr se jssckscseis sca caters eeccevnccgcacstaeecaantess Brother Oliver M. Aiu, S.M. 
St. Louis College, Honolulu, Hawaii 

Western Co Ori egten-cccscnsesicecsssininincetsinenvotioiens Sister Joseph Theophile, F.C.S.P. 


St. Vincent’s Academy, Walla Walla, Wash. 


C.B.E.A. AIM: To establish unity of aims through perfection of methods 
and refinement of activities among Catholic business teachers, and to make 
Catholic educators mindful of the moral implications of business education, 
especially through emphasis on papal social teaching. 
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